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The leading article, Matrix Theory 
Stoddard, President the University 
Illinois. Dr. Stoddard was made Laureate 
member Kappa Delta February 
22, 1944. Formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean the University Iowa, 
and then President the University the 
State New York and Commissioner 
Education for New York, Dr. Stoddard 
was installed President the University 
Illinois May 16, 1947. His article 
based his installation address. 

The articles, The Educational “Center,” 
Frank Black, and Child Centered 
James Marshall, present different points 
view philosophy education. Mr. 
Black’s article criticizes paper written 
Mr. Marshall 1944 for the Saturday 
Review Literature with. the title, Wars 
Are Made Classrooms. After reading 
Mr. Black’s criticism Mr. Marshall wrote 
his reply which published this issue. 
Mr. Black member the Department 
English the College Liberal Arts, 
University Oregon. Mr. Marshall 
member and former President the New 
York City Board Education and mem- 
ber the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. has contributed 
frequently scholarly magazines and his 
volume Freedom Free” was 
reviewed THE Forum. senior 
partner the law firm Marshall, Brat- 
ter, Seligson and Klein. 

Euthenics, Design for Living discusses 
important theme education. has 
been prepared for Carl Seashore, 
Dean Emeritus the Graduate School 
the University Iowa. was Dean 
the Graduate School for twenty-nine years. 
the originator the famous Seashore 


Measures Musical Talent. was 
elected member the Laureate chapter 
Kappa Delta 1945. Last year 
wrote the Laureate article for the March 
issue THE 

Stoner, author Vocation Va- 
cation (without pay)?, instructor 
the Business Education Department the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. has written articles for several 
magazines, 

reflection Gladys Vondy Robertson, 
member Beta Chi chapter. former 
teacher and past president the Poetry 
Society Colorado, she now house- 
wife. She has frequently contributed poetry 
for our columns. 

New information concerning the work 
one our greatest American educators 
Knight his More Evidence Horace 
Mann’s Influence the South. Many 
letters are quoted show the national in- 
fluence this Massachusetts educational 
leader. Dr. Knight Kenan Professor 
Education the University North 
Carolina. the author more than 
dozen volumes, chiefly the history 
education the South. has also written 
volume Education the United 
States, and another entitled “Twenty 
Centuries Education,” covering the 
general field. wrote the fourteenth vol- 
ume the Kappa Delta Lecture Series 
1942. 

Humeston, Jr., Librarian Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburgh, practical 
article about the conduct library reading 
rooms which will interest both 
faculty and students, 
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Matrix Theory Higher 


SHALL develop briefly what may 
called matrix theory higher edu- 
cation—a theory that contains little that 
new but much that has not been put 
into practice. 

something grows within and some- 
thing comes out it. college what 
expect grow fundamental interest 
learning and social responsibility. 


The educational matrix centers 
area specialization. needs stimula- 
tion. Intellectual interests that are de- 
rived from reading from contact with 
professors may firmly established 
those crystallized early child life. 
passion for academic learning 
given field may have wedge-like begin- 
nings. 

the past twenty years have had 
contact with pupils all levels from the 
preschool child the University 


Based Installation Address, Urbana, May 
16, 1947. 


Iowa tottering graybeards the Col- 
lege France. While they were learn- 
ing they had one thing common, 
namely, urge for new experience, Re- 
cently extended this range over 
ninety years witnessing the sputtering 
Japanese physicist ancient that 
had carried his son, himself 
old man. This redoubtable character was 
brought for interview year ago 
aid the work educational mission 
Japan. His field was phonetics and 
had been laboring for sixty years 
reform the primitive Japanese written 
language. brought reprints 
papers had given before the British 
Association for the Advancement 
Science. This little rubbleheap man, 
living isolation for ten years, supreme- 
indifferent war peace, had 
emerged from voluntary confinement 
pronounce once more with clearness and 
vigor what was evidently the last 
fling scholar’s life. 

This the spirit the play search 
its characters; this the transforma- 
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tion that all teachers seek their stu- 
dents. may come young person 
who had previously simply added one 
bit knowledge another. some- 
thing that the fragmented curriculum 
may completely miss. 

matrix theory education does not 
imply that there nothing beyond the 
central core—quite the reverse. About 
this central section there can easily 
placed pattern related studies. 
some fields such history, the core 
itself derivation from the co-ordi- 
nated pattern. music, art, drama, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geolo- 
gy, physiology, foreign language, 
what central and what ancillary can 
determined analysis. 

geologist presumably will want 
study archeology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology, since may 
become interested the effect earth 
structures the life people. vol- 
cano, for example, carries irresistible 
appeal; vivid reminder the 
planet which our home. there any 
scientific loss, however, showing 
man’s reactions these eruptions and 
the fate cities, ancient and modern, 
that got their way? volcano, like 
and preserver. helps shake men 
from their wordiness, restoring sense 
feeling awe rarely found human 
relations, restoring stroke the 
grandeur and the primacy nature. 

There sharp dividing line be- 
tween the specialized core and related 
subjects. The student should feel equal- 
home both. fact, this feeling 
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“at homeness” crucial the plan. 
engineer studying English has not 
left the field engineering. Poetry 
not written for other poets; written 
for everyone. 

This brings the third concentric 
circle—the area common knowledge, 
the area that forms the basic content 
elementary and secondary education. 
clear that common knowledge 
needs refreshed the higher 
levels. certain areas that were begun 
early school, but not followed 
through, student and professor alike 
may demonstrate arrested development. 

audience sheet paper and stick 
charcoal with the single assignment: 
“Draw picture man,” the re- 
sults would revealing, not hilarious. 
Many persons who can give precise 
account behavior under complex con- 
ditions—instructors, for example, who 
can rate student’s knowledge sub- 
ject matter down point two— 
would draw some very primitive men. 
asked draw person who angry, 
fearful serene, put down 
graphic form the essential differences 
among their friends, they would retire 
confusion. can imagine society 
which some would regarded 
graphic illiterates, treated with 
the scorn usually reserved for verbal 
illiterates. 

The same confessional exercise can 
set up, let say, for mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, botany, Hindu. 
All know little bit closed 
little world. 

Perhaps should take another look 
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the areas regarded conducive 
personal enrichment social exchange. 
may wrong expecting much 
from twelve sixteen years English, 
layer upon overlapping layer, without 
complementary experience along scien- 
tific and artistic lines. 

Everything deteriorates under disuse. 
Unless have sense what com- 
mon could common, shall save 
for the non-specialized areas study 
only the time that rightfully belongs 
relaxation. see it, the area cur- 
ricular involvement that surrounds the 
core specialization must regarded 
important; not much inferior 
different. may occupy less time 
although, the long run, cannot 
sure. The total life mathematician 
seems carry more words than sym- 
bols, more sentences than formulas. He, 
too, needs know language and litera- 
ture, psychology and philosophy, eco- 
nomics and government, science and the 
arts, foreign affairs, child development, 
human behavior, and the social struc- 
ture. Today there are few high ranking 
mathematicians continental Europe; 
they have come America and their 
reasons for coming had little with 
mathematics. 

course using the mathe- 
matician only way illustration. The 
mathematicians have known take 
these learnings, either related subjects 
common knowledge, more readily 
than the student commerce jour- 
nalism takes mathematics. 

Every field should have its common 
general attributes which can trans- 
ferred other fields. The mathema- 
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tician should tell what expects 
know about quantitative relations, 
least common denominator cultural 
exchange. sense, all departments 
knowledge would double stand- 
ard, alarming that prospect some 
keepers the seals. Recently the 
nuclear physicists have taken the lead. 
They have been helpful revealing 
wide audience the nature their dis- 
coveries, the essential difference between 
science and technology, and the political 
implications their work. 

can safeguard the process hav- 
ing all exports from field reviewed 
internal authorities. goods marked 
for export are exactly the same those 
available students majoring the 
subject, this coincidence should 
checked pragmatic way. useless 
send out material that nobody re- 
ceives, likes, understands. Instruction 
two-way process. 

permit any transfusion the college 
level, let come agreement this 
through committee action. Let say 
flatly that student need never know 
anything about certain field, for such 
knowledge reserved the expert. 

The fourth area the matrix scheme 
education given over recreation. 
really form general education, 
for recreation common factor. 
the college campus relies heavily 
skills that can matched competitively 
with the skills others. Team play pre- 
dominates. However, all recreation in- 
volves participation. The common sports 
football and basketball involve 
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much participation the part the 
spectator frequently leave him 
limp and lacking blood sugar. What 
happens few players happens vi- 
cariously tens thousands who watch 
and millions others geared the 
situation radio, press, motion 
picture. 

Recreation its larger sum has 
with periods reconstruction within the 
individual. man not machine and 
does not behave like one. changes 
under exercise and response the 
expectation others. When persons 
play together against others, there 
formed once partnership that one 
the better human traits. including 
opponents within larger social circle, 
enjoyment enhanced. Similarly, 
music, debating, dramatics, and the 
numerous clubs that dot the campus 
serve round out student’s life. 
know birds, fields, woods and streams 
subtract nothing all from the life 
sciences but gain little through 
pleasant association. 


use the term matrix not imply 
rigid sense form, but express 
doubt that these things will come 
pass unless the curriculum somewhat 
pre-arranged. crowd curriculum 
with specialties guarantee that the 
other three areas will neglected; 
fail develop single specialty, follow- 
ing through advanced levels 
understanding, sell the student 
short. some fashion—in new fashion 
perhaps—we should explore the matrix 
idea see contains practical impli- 
cations for university programs. 
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present there are practical blocks 
the registration students related 
general areas. The University 
offers good example. The only 
work that men are sure have 
common the elements rhetoric, 
hygiene, military science, and physical 
education. Within area specializa- 
tion there indeed close harmony; 
across departmental lines common 
tongue spoken. Engineers who later 
will hold positions leadership busi- 
ness and government may lack contact 
with history, economics, political 
science. The student commerce gen- 
erally weak science; may lack 
psychology and sociology. The graduate 
agriculture, although may plan 
leave the farm, has little contact with 
the social sciences and humanities. 

The fault lies neither with the student 
nor with the individual professor; 
ourselves. Every large university 
the country has suffered from it. the 
past the liberal idea prevailed most 
colleges. This led cloistered tradi- 
tion wherein college graduate, while 
pleasant and refined, was not expected 
know much about anything particular. 
went work modest way, not 
infrequently his father’s business. 

Now, know, the liberal ingre- 
dient fighting for its life, or, more 
accurately, fighting for something 
that good the lives everyone. 
The aim education develop 
structure thought and improve 
human relations. university not 
dictionary, dispensary, department 
store; more than storehouse 
knowledge and more than community 
scholars. University life essentially 


exercise thinking, preparing and 
living. 

Certain ingredients useful other 
enterprises are the university its rea- 
son for existence. Advances along 
measured continuum learning will 
give satisfaction any employer, but 
numerous occupations the demand ceases 
few months. When the skill per- 
fected, differentials rate quality 
drop out. Not college: student 
will take breather occasionally, but the 
air saturated with intellectual competi- 
tion. His mind never safe from out- 
side Tests and examinations are 
landmarks along the way; the daily 
give-and-take the classroom, while 
not massive, the alert student 
the chief indicator academic progress. 
student who confused, bored, 
frustrated already his way out, 
although the process often delayed 
other considerations. Such student 
least discovers what does not like; 
may, through revelation and humilia- 
tion, become sounder human being. 

The matrix theory does not demand 
that the curriculum built Nea- 
politan slices, nor prepared emul- 
sion. are concerned with the human 
brain—a growing, changing 
flexed receptacle filled. The 
essential element the educational 
matrix curiosity. Irrational postpone- 
ment dilution may lead incalcu- 
lable loss motivation. 

The new and exciting learning device, 
especially valuable higher education, 
the project—the task force concept, 
you will. begin where are. 
recognize need, problem, duty. 
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exploit the human desire deal 
clusters emotionally tinged experi- 
edge and seek develop keep- 
ing the student the alert. 

Students unconsciously erect wall 
against the dull, the useless, and the 
fragmentary. Everybody has read the 
professor’s lecture, but how many have 
read the account what happened 
the student’s mind? From the stand- 
point college teaching, would 
without disclosing its contents, 
while reporting detail the facts, ideas, 
original deductions, and other material 
not easily classified, found pile 
examinations. 

The area common knowledge 
should stress few generalizing prin- 
ciples that the informed person will 
think about the end his days. With 
new experience they will change, for 
all principles the certainty change 
the most fundamental. the words 
Howard Mumford Jones: 


One difficulty with educational pro- 
grams that they are never built for time 
but are always built for eternity. Each 
pedagogical reformer, convinced that 
has found last changeless and enduring 
way educating human nature, an- 
nounces his program series timeless 
Every curriculum has air 
being built upon the impregnable rock 
holy scripture; and, since academic institu- 
tions are highly conservative, the new cur- 
riculum, once alive and vital, when 
becomes moribund, either changes slowly 
changes not all. Thus the British 
Isles curriculum for the public schools 
that had real vitality for the Renaissance 
lingered spinelessly into the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, nor could all the wit 
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and wisdom persons gifted Sydney 
Smith, Thackeray, John Stuart Mill and 
Thomas Huxley easily effect change. 
American schools and colleges what has 
been, sheer power endurance, takes 
patina wisdom and must, the 
minds teachers, forever 


Happily, not all teachers are con- 
stituted, either England America. 
Much the English ferment found 
outside the public, that say, private 
schools. Kenneth writes 
with enthusiasm: 


The English method learn ex- 
periment and practice. One former 
worth dozen reformers this stage. 
There are scores things young people 
want together outside the subject- 
ridden classroom. They want learn 
swim, use maps, undertake surveys, 
make and build things, climb, cook, 


Howard Mumford Jones Education and 
World Tragedy, Harvard University Press, 1946, 
pp. 88-89. 

*Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., “The Children’s 
Charter,” The Observer, March 30, 1947. 


talk foreign language, keep ac- 
counts, argue logically, take the chair, 
write English—to mention only few 
normal and jolly accomplishments still out- 
side the School Certificate. Above every- 
thing, they want their curiosity aroused, 
their interests stirred, and the most careful 
vocational guidance the imaginative 
lines long familiar Birmingham, 
where parents and industrialists play 
large part co-operation with the schools. 
They will better citizens they have 
enjoyed the years when they were young. 


easy analyze problems and 
hard take action. easy glorify 
the past, passing along the torch light 
the new journey. need such light, 
but taken alone not enough. 
report. What happens thereafter the 
true bench mark progress. Education- 
ground commonly lost default 
or, more simply, shuffling names 
and materials. meaningful the 
matrix theory must given the severe 
test faculty acceptance. 


placing number tall, opaque words, one before another, right 
line, betwixt your own and your reader’s conception. 
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The Educational 


Frank 


the attractive guise support 

the democratic way life, 
Mr. James Marshall some time since 
argues the leading article the 
day Review for what 
commonly called the “child centered” 
school. His contention superficially 
plausible, and carefully refrains 
from indicting the full implications 
his educational philosophy, that many 
public-spirited but unreflecting readers, 
well the rank and file the school- 
of-education people, will readily sub- 
scribe it. 


the teaching world today there are 
—as regards the organization the class- 
room, two views education—that held 
teachers trained the disciplines 
some body subject matter and that 
held preponderance educational 
specialists free from ties any particu- 
lar subject-matter field. The latter the 
group which has instituted and argued 
for the “child-centered” school, imply- 
ing deceptively that those not their 
faith would have the school “teacher 


*Wars Are Made Classrooms. Saturday 
Review Literature, November 11, 1944. 


Editor’s Note: The above, and the article 
immediately following, represent divergent views 
fundamental educational philosophy. Mr. 
Black’s article criticizes the paper written 
Mr. Marshall 1944 for the Saturday Review 
Literature, which the reader referred. 
Mr. Marshall’s reply was written after ex- 
amined Mr. Black’s discussion. 


centered” “subject-centered.” The 
child has always been the good teacher’s 
first concern; the school exists for him 
and his welfare, and the teacher 
means Every teacher worth 
his salt believes himself expert 
understanding and aiding the child 
his development. this inaccurate pair 
designations Mr. Marshall now adds, 
for the same discrimination, “demo- 
cratic” and “authoritarian,” occasionally 
varying the latter with “autocratic.” 
One looks next encounter “Nazi” and 
“American”! Name-calling and transfer 
are well-known propaganda techniques, 
not confined the democracies. 

Mr. Marshall opens his discussion 
what typical America. writes: 
“The autocratic classroom not peculiar 
the autocratic nation. still exists 
many schoolhouse right here the 
the early days schools which con- 
sidered their function tell 
children rather than develop them; 
which the schoolmaster had the 
edge and assumed that education was 
more than imparting his 
edge. That children could led 
knowledge such way that they 
would desire learn was rarely con- 
ceded.” Personally, almost quarter 
century experience with teaching, 
have encountered the view that educa- 
tion “no more than imparting 
knowledge” only the charges hurled 
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one educator against another, and 
would challenge the implication that 
children are necessarily led any more 
willingly knowledge under the 
“child-centered” plan than others. 
one believes that education merely 
imparting, but many would contend that 
the imparting knowledge should still 
part the process. There have been 
abuses under primitive teaching condi- 
tions and with intellectually unsound 
teachers; over-positiveness has excep- 
tionally produced regrettable frustra- 
tions; but the abuse inevitable con- 
sequence instruction that “speaks 
having authority.” 

That the pupil should held 
respect fellow mortal, future 
citizen, mind its formative stage, 
truism with which every intelligent 
teacher, however subject-centered, would 
gladly agree. teacher lacking sympathy 
for the child mind sadly out his call- 
ing. The student’s own knowledge 
should course brought into play, 
his reactions invited. Occasionally 
may even well for him reach his 
answer, the race did, trial and 
error. But the gross want economy 
that method should preclude from 
general use, and the present large em- 
ployment the project and report, 
which turns from the authority 
teacher and text that encyclopedia 
and the Reader’s Guide Periodical 
Literature subject objections. 


Young people, strangely like their 
elders, like told; they desire 
addressed authority. You may re- 
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call that when the small youngster was 
asked the board-of-education gentle- 
man how made his dog tricks, 
his response was, “You see, you are 
going teach dog tricks, you have 
know just little more than the dog, 
Mister!” know schoolrooms to- 
day where the teacher relegates his 
authority class-selected chairman 
and thereafter enters the discussion 
his peril. Tricks learned this fashion 
are likely few and unprofitable. 
number those who have come 
products this plan have complained 
bitterly that they had been al- 
lowed waste their high school years 
without obtaining the fundamentals 
they needed. Mr. Marshall believes that 
the teacher’s contribution discussions 
the class should “diplomatically” 
insinuated, rather than positively as- 
serted. The alert American boy girl 
will give him thanks for his diplo- 
macy. There something about the 
policy which surreptitious and clan- 
destine, almost indecent. 

The logical absurdity reducing the 
teacher the level the pupil would 
apparent any mind but that 
theorist. Who ever questioned the equal- 
ity the term’s true sense—equality 
right the pursuit life, liberty, and 
happiness? But how can they verit- 
ably equal, with wide discrepancies 
age, experience, knowledge? The term 
Mr. Marshall employs without 
meaning. Either the teacher possesses 
knowledge which the pupil lacks and re- 
quires, does not; does not, 
should resign; does, why put 
impediment the way his offering it? 
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There must telling-and retelling. 
“Fust tells what goin’ tell 
’em; then tells then tells 
what don’ tole ’em,” explained the 
successful colored preacher, and his psy- 
chology was correct. The best way 
elicit original thought the stimulus 
sound information. The true relation 
between teacher and pupil one that 
recognizes difference attainment 
levels and leaves the direction the 
learning process the more advanced 
mind. 

would worth while examining 
the educational philosophies some 
our national leaders. Franklin cited 
Mr. Marshall. recall the 
biography, Ben profited greatly from in- 
tellectual disciplines which imposed 
upon himself, and the institutions 
founded were not “pupil-centered.” Jef- 
ferson had ideas about education which 
were liberal, but believed profoundly 
the discipline obtainable rigorous 
training Greek life, literature, and 
thought. extended examination 
would, believe, show that our most dis- 
tinguished leaders have been subjected 
authoritarian education—learned the 
three R’s and memorized their Latin 
grammar—without incurring inferiority 
complexes and with other disqualifi- 
cations for life democracy, and pos- 
sibly with some positive benefits ascrib- 
able their firm schooling. 

The attack upon authority gains 
countenance because authority the 
political world has been greatly abused. 
The obvious reaction turn mechani- 
cally the opposite direction all 
fields thought. But clear that 
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authority means the same thing the 
sphere politics and in, let say, 
science, history, literature? And even 
politics, are ready cast aside all 
authority? Bacon tells that “Nature 
rests upon authority higher than that 
dictator, and the most democratic 
cannot question the authority. Ad- 
much science yet de- 
termine, our historical facts are subject 
re-examination, and literary fashions 
are given change—yet all not flux. 
The beginner whatsoever field must 
learn before can investigate. The 
twelve-year-old the sixteen-year-old 
“research” student often made 
utilize methods above his capacities, and 
required judge without criteria. 
Professor John Hankin the Uni- 
versity Kansas, writing the Ameri- 
can Association University Professors 
Bulletin (Autumn, 1944), notes this 
connection: “An irritating result our 
present emphasis ‘independent think- 
ing’ the self-assurance with which 
many callow fledglings pass their ig- 
norant verdicts the accumulated wis- 
dom the ages. Respect for the opinion 
other men, living dead, does not 
preclude refutation their errors and 
more conducive genuine wisdom 
than attitude assumed superiority.” 


Some the consequences the 
emphasis non-authoritarian education 
deserve scrutiny. Educators promoting 
the concept desire method-trained teach- 
ers and are indifferent sub- 
stantial subject training. The master 
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subject will naturally desire teach 
rather than watch floundering investi- 
gation well established facts. This 
stress teacher preparation 
reaching and points towards ultimate 
distrust knowledge, towards ob- 
scurantism. 

Another concomitant the emphasis 
upon the pupil center the appeal 
present interests, and consequence, 
the practical and the contemporary— 
the expense the cultural and the 
permanent. The present will out 
date tomorrow, and the truly practical 
that which molds the whole man. 
Mr. Marshall attacks the classics dan- 
gerous because they seek represent 
life complete. The attack was pre- 
pared for long since the educator who 
first uttered the falsehood that the dis- 
ciplinary theory had been exploded. All 
the statement can mean that the value 
disciplines cannot measured 
neat tests—nor, one might add, can any 
the primary values life. doubt 
there sanctity sometimes attached 
the classics which needs calling ques- 


tion, but this fact does not justify 
neglect “the best that has been 
thought and said,” and have still 
need “to see life steadily and see 
whole.” 

face new Philistinism backed 
professional educators. Ancient lan- 
guages, ancient literature, and ancient 
history are largely gone from our 
schools; our modern classics are follow- 
social science combination courses the 
high schools the past and its culture 
rarely find place, except when they illus- 
trate some “practical,” “contemporary” 
study. Literature that topical, every 
serious student knows, commonly 
the least literary worth. 

observation, the emphasis for 
which Mr. Marshall stands leads inevit- 
ably “busy work” for the majority 
the students and misguided and de- 
ceptively pretentious pseudo-research 
for the better ones, What the results 
this misapplication our young peo- 
ple’s time may produce generation, 
one fears think. 


what point then the danger expected? answer ever 
reaches must spring amongst us; cannot come from abroad. 
destruction our lot, must ourselves its author and finisher. 
nation free men, must live through all time die 
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Child Centered Schools Self- 
Centered Scholarship 


James 


entitled “Wars Are Made 
Classrooms,” could best answered 
republication the article itself. But 
reprint being impractical, can perhaps 
summarize the basic thought several 
quotations. 


Domination, characteristic dictator- 
ship, made possible the attitudes 
people who are ready and willing 
Such attitudes are certainly en- 
couraged education which au- 
thoritarian its methods; which attempts 
indoctrinate teaching that such and 
such the only possible right thing; which 
will not permit disagreement varia- 
tion the expression views. natural, 
therefore, that the general rule the 
schools authoritarian nations 
teacher-dominated classroom. such 
classroom the teacher’s knowledge and the 
teacher’s mistakes are alike truth and 
does not risk his dignity the rough and 
tumble free discussion assume that 
the pupil has much that good learn 
from his classmates that has capacity 
form his own judgments. 


Further along the article stated: 


many ways, authoritarianism and 
paternalism have survived, without apol- 
ogy, fields intellectual life and edu- 
cation longer than the political field. 
Your authoritarian scholar and educator 
treat the words the teacher and the 


Editor’s Note: This was written reply 
the article immediately preceding. 


writings the dead more important 
than the living student. They love the 
yes-men the classroom, the boys and 
girls who can repeat them their own 
repetitions classical thought. They have 
little patience with teaching which treats 
the classics themselves more than ex- 
periences. They accept visits zoos, the 
use tools and experiments laboratories 
being varieties experience, but there 
them mystical something about some- 
body else’s experiences reduced writing 
which makes books not common ex- 
periences but sort fetish. 


The question asked: “How can 
hope for peace nothing done 
break the cycle authoritarian class- 
rooms turning out every year around the 
world millions little robots ready 
accept authority any terms, for any 
miserable little promise reward—and 
millions little bullies ready play 
the authoritarian home, school- 
government.” 

The article was addressed not much 
education colleges and universities 
education elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. those educational 
levels and the home that the basic 
attitudes and habits young people are 
established and where they make their 
principal adjustments the culture 
the community which they live and 
each other. Long before the minority 
who into the colleges reach those 
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institutions they have formed the pat- 
terns accordance with which their ag- 
gressions are canalized for constructive 
destructive ends left floating 
loose ends. That why can said 
that wars are made classrooms. 

The method education which 
believe will make for better inter-rela- 
tionships between people individually, 
between their organizations and their 
nations has been described, Dr. Black 
describes it, the “child centered 
school,” also the new method, the 
activity program, 
disciplined, democratic, anarchic, com- 
munistic and many other ways. The 
very variety and conflict description 
are themselves instructive. 

understand it, the new method 
based the theory that children learn 
better doing things, investigating 
and experimenting, learning with 
and from each other, being allowed 
develop each the pace his own 
capacities and much practicable 
along the lines his own interests than 
when the teacher dominates all class- 
room situations, when the teacher lec- 
tures and asks most the questions and 
expects children learn approximate- 
the same pace from the same text 
books. Instead requiring the entire 
class, when not the blackboard, 
keep its seats arranged traditional 
aisles and rows, the teacher using the 
newer method may sit one corner 
the room doing mathematics with 
group children while other children 
may reading their desks; still 
others may writing drawing 
helping each other solve some problem 
group build model feed the 
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fish aquarium. Everyone not 
doing the same thing the same mo- 
ment. The teacher guides the work, 
leads the class along the road the 
curriculum without engaging the 
daily minutiae directions and restric- 
tions common classrooms. 

Study has shown that between chil- 
dren educated this method and those 
method, there little difference sta- 
tistical importance found scho- 
lastic achievement. They master the 
three R’s and use the educational tools 
substantially the same extent. But 
those studying under the newer methods 
have been found have greater social 
capacity, work together better, have 
more interest and understanding 
their environment and the things that 
are happening the world. They also 
tend more interested finding 
solutions the problems that challenge 
them than the group taught the more 
traditional manner. 


not, Dr. Black suggests, that 
regard “the classics dangerous because 
they seek represent life complete.” 
Nothing the kind. The classics not 
seek represent life complete. They 
represent the esthetic and intellectual 
experiences their respective ages and 
carry those messages today. That 
not dangerous. the classicists who 
are, for they who would represent 
the classics life complete, contain- 
ing the gamut wisdom not all 
beauty for all time. 

Personally have quarrel with 
those who believe that the classics have 
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educational value experiences. be- 
lieve that for intellectually capable 
pupils Latin more valuable edu- 
cational experience than 
guages, which few them will ever use. 
With Latin they have, however, good 
base from which commence the study 
the Romance languages and from 
Latin they will gain finer appreciation 
the more delicate shadings mean- 
ing the English language. Neverthe- 
less, cannot along with those who 
urge that any study itself impor- 
tant. only important develops 
self-discipline and sympathetic under- 
security and well-being the student 
and thus stabilize society. 

stated the article WARS ARE 
MADE CLASSROOMS, “It 
mistake think that people fail 
understand one another merely because 
they speak different tongues. Far 
more critical their misunderstanding 
the aims and purposes, hopes and 
fears other peoples.” Those who are 
acquainted with the findings dynamic 
psychology appreciate that the method 
teaching rather than the content 
what brings about understanding, co- 
operative attitudes, independence and 
self-discipline. 

Let approach the classicist from 
another angle. his “Adventures 
The Mind,” Castiglioni says: “The pos- 
session the bones, and particularly 
the skulls, one’s ancestors was be- 
lieved endow the holder with extra- 
ordinary strength because placed his 
disposal all the powers that 
longed the dead man.” When one 
reads impassioned pleas such those 
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Dr. Black, one has but substitute 
“words” and “ideas” for “bones” and 
“skulls” and one finds the same fetish- 
ism, the same contagious magic. But 
are not going get the strength and 
powers the great deceased. are 
only going acquire our own strength 
and power and that will determined 
the satisfactory character our ad- 
justment our modern culture and 
each other. 

live society which demands 
considerable freedom and consid- 
erable initiative and capacity work 
together. Educational methods which 
develop our young people the capacity 
operate conditions comparative 
freedom, use initative and work 
with others education which will 
condition them the demands their 
culture. If, however, they are trained 
subservience, discouraged from taking 
initative and punished for working with 
others, frequently happens, there 
then discord between their condition- 
ing and the demands society and out 
this contradiction instability created. 


the original article was suggested 
that logical aspect democratic life 
would let people (including the 
young) things for themselves to- 
gether rather than have others things 
them for them, and that the 
classroom this requires teacher and stu- 
dent take part “on basis equality 
—that is, basis mutual respect 
and consideration although the teacher 
has more knowledge and experience and 
must guide the program diplomatically 
towards educational goals.” This does 
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not say contemplate that the teacher’s 
experience knowledge are ignored. 
However, the use the word “diplo- 
matically” has upset Dr. Black exceed- 
ingly. “There something about the 
policy which surreptitious and clandes- 
tine and almost indecent” says. 

Dr. Black insists interpreting 
the word “diplomatic” surreptitious, 
his quirk. But however much one may 
regard some diplomacy stupid and dis- 
ingenuous, there more reason 
condemn diplomatic approach than 
there condemn loving approach 
because some people read love and filth 
equivalent condemn all law be- 
cause some people interpret law and cor- 
ruption being synonymous. 

Dr. Black believes that there 
want economy” the method 
trial and error educational 
process and that the project and report 
method turns from the “authority 
teacher and text that encyclopedia” 
and guides periodical literature, 
which objects. Dr. Black scientist 
certainly would not easily dis- 
miss the method trial and error 
important part education our 
scientific world. The method trial and 
error the method straight thinking. 
Where the waste child learns 
straight thinking rather than right an- 
swers? 

Certainly experiment the child 
the course his learning the class- 
room will tend stimulate his execu- 
tive abilities rather than merely distend 
his absorptive capacities. And why 
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should the use encyclopedias peri- 
odical literature other reference works 
any less educational than the use 
the average textbook? This position 
especially odd view Dr. Black’s 
statement that “the best way elicit 
original thought the stimulus 
sound information.” Certainly this 
were true, sound information should 
obtainable from other sources well 
from the teacher and the textbook. And 
more creative method learning 
would seem the collection sound 
information the student rather than 
the words teacher and text. But the 
stimulus sound information the best 
way elicit thought? 

Modern concepts education are 
founded experimentation dynamic 
psychology, the best the traditional 
concept priori reasoning. Often they 
touch the same truths but there 
value difference the approach itself. 
Alchemy and atomic physics have 
skirted some the same truths but the 
results are different and would not, 
could, discard the method the 
atomic physicist for the mysteries the 
alchemist’s philosopher’s stone. The 
solid wooden oxcart wheel the third 
millenium B.C. may have done more 
for civilization than the spinning coil 
the electro-magnetic field but the fu- 
ture with the science electro-dy- 
namics and the method which produced 
it. The time has come pay equal re- 
spect the methods dynamic psy- 
chology. 

The language psychiatry and ex- 
perimental psychology not well 
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known and strange the academician. 
is, however, more alien the ears 
men and women today than was that 
Cartesian logic, Bacon’s essays and 
Galileo’s experiments the men 
their times. Nevertheless, those men 
speaking the novel tongue science 
opened new world, that people 
who are neither magicians nor scientists 
live today their light. 

must sympathize with those who 
would retreat the protecting arms 
Ceres, the great mother—or perhaps 
the affectionate arms Venus—for this 
But such retreats will not stop the 
marches the Hitlers and the Stalins. 
They will not silence the throaty cries 
destruction. They will not produce the 
attitude through which create re- 
create our American dynamic answers 
these threats. Our strongest answers 
are course the ancient seedbed 
which Dr. Black devotedly treasures. 
But they have outgrown that bed. 
are asking that our children emphasize 
their study not the germination 
some past flowering our cultural tree 
but that they concentrate the process 
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growth itself, the great dynamic proc- 
ess which they are part. 

Where economic machinery can pro- 
duce plenty, the next move civiliza- 
tion must social adjustment. this 
have greatly failed accomplish- 
ment because heretofore the attempts 
social adjustment have been through 
political and economic devices and 
verbal fetishism, without regard the 
fact that more often than not such ap- 
proaches tended create social dis- 
equilibrium and psychological tensions 
rather than social stability psycho- 
logical harmony. 

Authority conservative. does not 
foster growth. resents the new and 
jealous youth. Let not worry too 
much about “new Philistinism.” Let 
rather look with troubled eyes 
each fresh attempt authority 
smother the young and create them 
anew punishing tensions. 

The question the final analysis 
not between scholarship and the child 
centered school. They are not incompat- 
ible. Rather between self-centered 
scholars and socially oriented education 
and these are incompatible. 


The biggest reason for overworked teachers paper work, which con- 
sumes almost third their time and, the main, earthly use. 
What need thorough overhauling educational techniques 
simplify teaching methods. This would permit teachers devote less 
time bookkeeping and more time JOHNSON 
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International Anthem 


Join hands, nations, 

this the last call: 

join hands, the Play ends, 
and the curtains fall. 


Gun and bomb and sword 
have had their day: 
now for the living Word 
and the King’s way. 


Let Peace the bridegroom; 
denied 

Death will take his place, 
and Earth will the bride. 


This the last call: 

join hands, the Play ends, 
and the curtains fall. 
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Euthenics, Design for Living 


PREPARATION for permanent 
must sought through the 
cultivation socialized knowledge for 
international good will. That will come 
through the global training for literacy, 
which now emerging with gigantic 
strides backward 
throughout the world, and will fol- 
lowed universal education for world 
citizenship. Education the world’s 
major weapon the atomic age. 
the civilized world the en- 
tire educational systems, from childhood 
old age, are being revamped pro- 
vide training for leadership the now- 
waging world struggle for permanent 
peace. our own country, the most 
promising training-ground for world 
leadership lies the secondary schools. 


The Nature Euthenics 


The dominant objective the Amer- 
ican high school has been the prepara- 
tion for college, purely academic aim 
and attitude. But recent years, cog- 
nizance has been taken larger objec- 
tive, the wider training for wholesome 
and useful life. This taking the form 
guidance programs and the introduc- 
tion specific courses having euthenic 
bearing. These are reproducing pro- 
lific and topsy turvy fashion under the 
pressure the present peace movement 
and the urge vitalize education. 

educators are now the proc- 
ess revising our American educational 
philosophy and psychology meet the 
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needs the interest development 
personality and preparation for service 
and citizenship during the adolescent 
years secondary education. imple- 
ment the objective stated realistically, 
venture recommend integrated 
course Euthenics training for the 
good life the senior year the high 
school capstone secondary school 
arts and sciences covered the four 
years. 

Euthenics the logical sequel Eu- 
genics which now has scientific and prac- 
tical status normative science. Eu- 
genics deals with the science being 
born well; euthenics deals with the sci- 
ence and art living well. Euthenics 
comprehensive term for merger 
variety courses and contents now 
prevailing and capable promising de- 
velopment. covers the integrated 
treatment such topics mental and 
physical hygiene, educational and veca- 
tional guidance, citizenship, socialized 
living, health, morality, and general, 
motivation for living well know 
how. thus includes the normative as- 
pect such fields psychology, hy- 
giene, ethics, logic, esthetics, history, 
government, and general science—all in- 
tegrated into single course. The con- 
cept the term euthenics already 
well standardized and may now 
predicted that gradually will become 
normative science and art pertaining 
the good life. The scientific term such 
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will commend itself students and will 
furnish the matrix for standards logi- 
cal curriculum-building. applies all 
ages. childhood usually goes the 
name Child and old age 
the name Gerontology, the science 
and art growing old. 

scientific term gives unity and 
meaning the problems personality 
and character-building and tends or- 
ganize practical insight and wisdom 
which gradually crystallizes into com- 
monsense and habitual view the good 
life. implements the idea that school 
life not only preparation for living, 
but period worthy living right 
here and now. Progressive realization 
truth, goodness, and beauty life 
the evidence euthenic values. 

Courses within this general field are 
now given numerous high schools, 
both large and small, under variety 
names and with hit miss objectives— 
some very good. They are generally 
given the principal, the Deans 
Boys Girls, the social science and 
hoped that the concept euthenics 
may become the carry-all for such efforts 
insofar they conform the objectives 


*In drawing the charter for Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station years ago pro- 
posed call “The Euthenics Laboratory,” 
which would have been very appropriate name 
but had appeal social groups for aid 
presenting the case the legislature and 
were therefore unfortunately forced talk the 
language the day and call Child Welfare. 
had not had the social and legislative 
hurdles cross that time one branch 
euthenics might have been given great boost 
designation the scientific study the 
welfare the normal child. 
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here defined and thus coordinate and 
justify this comparatively new unit 
educational and social economy. 

Such plan will, course, devel- 
oped gradually elective the light 
suitably trained teachers, facilities, 
and community needs and may take 
variety forms both content and 
method. Each leader may have freedom 
build accordance with his own qual- 
ifications and faith the undertaking 
and will begin the course elective. 
The procedure should change with edu- 
cational progress and should develop 
gradually co-operation established. 
amplify the above description the 
course operationally example, let 
indicate some the steps that might 
taken had the privilege or- 
ganizing and conducting now. 


Workshop Euthenics 


The workshop organized fulfill 
the following aims educational objec- 
tives (1) build comprehensive eu- 
thenic program capstone the four 
year high school (2) 
operate the course inductively ex- 
ercise social democracy. (3) facili- 
tate extensive and well-planned reading 
for purpose. (4) facilitate the study 
self and place nondirectional self- 
guidance high scientific and artistic 
plane. (5) make the course student- 
centered and build habits learning 
doing. (6) keep each student busy 
his natural level successful achieve- 
ment. (7) crystallize the concept 
euthenics guide the good life. 
(8) radiate love for the good life 
the entire school. (9) develop 
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ambition, good taste, and sense 
value learning. 

The general plan calls for the use 
books, experiments, reports, discussions 
and logbooks. The course divided into 
about units, each dealing with specific 
problems euthenics. For each unit 
there handbook with supplementary 
reading material. The student ex- 
pected read all the handbooks during 
the year and select for intensive 
study and report. For each week the 
course there experiment measuring 
ability, aptitude, talent, skills, and 
achievement basis for educational 
and occupational self-guidance. Each 
student makes biweekly report. These 
reports are made the basis for the week- 
discussion. The student also keeps 
logbook, running account euthenic 
progress, with files the experimental 
findings and complete set the re- 
ports. The workshop designed equi- 
valent major course throughout the 
year. Thus the training the workshop 
derives from reading, experimenting, 
writing and speaking intensive 
study self and environment. im- 
plements the Greek “Know thyself” 
with the modern personnel principle 
“Guide yourself.” 

The workshop has two aspects which 
may designate the subjective and 
the objective; the self and the environ- 
ment; figure and background. The 


Mental Measurement Year Book,” 
Oscar Burros, Editor, Highland Park, New 


Jersey, gives full description with technical 
evaluation experts for each test now available. 
There are several publishers tests and measure- 
ments, but most the material can obtained 
from The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, New York. 
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provisions for extensive reading, writ- 
ing, and discussion herein provided take 
care the background, the world 
which the student lives. The experi- 
ments provided and their interpretations 
and discussions deal with the figure, the 
student himself person his self- 
orientation. 

The content the course deter- 
mined the relative importance the 
topic, the best coverage the course 
selected samples, the availability 
superior handbooks and experiments, 
prevailing issues the high school 
community, and the pressing national 
world issues. Since cannot cover 
the entire field, the choice handbook 
and title topic for each unit becomes 
living issue from year year. Anyone 
conversant with problems adolescence 
can easily think hundred good topics 
dealing with euthenic problems the 
period adolescence. 

One class experiment administered 
the class whole each These 
are group tests, answering the needs 
the class whole; such as, various 
forms college qualifying examina- 
tions, general ability analyses, occupa- 
tional interests, personality analyses, 
vocabulary, current information tests, 
emotional stability, intelligence and 
achievement tests. Supplementing these, 
other tests are available for use volun- 
tary groups; such as, standard qualify- 
ing examinations for each the learned 
professions, for types occupational 
services, individual skills and aptitudes. 
Although time for these voluntary tests 
limited, the mere awareness their 
existence leads the student utilize the 
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opportunities for such tests they are 
offered elsewhere rapidly growing 
facilities. These tests are standardized 
and validated and norms and principles 
interpretation are given. They are 
relatively inexpensive and safely ad- 
ministered. The performance usually 
checked the students themselves, 
from the key given out monitor. 
The students preserve these records, file 
them the logbook and gradually build 
graphic profiles throughout the year. 
physician’s report general physi- 
cal examination should head this list. 
moving picture other demonstration 
may sometimes substituted for ex- 
periment. 

the present time great help comes 
from The Public Affairs Committee, 
East 38th Street, New York City, which 
publishes monthly series pamphlets 
called “The Public Affairs Pamphlets” 
now their twelfth million. This Com- 
mittee score our leading men 
public life headed Mr. Ordway Tead 
non-profit corporation which pre- 
pares and publishes social and educa- 
tional material much which the 
written outstanding authority 
the subject and approved the national 
societies devoted the issue under con- 
sideration, such health, medicine, edu- 
cation. The pamphlet concise, au- 
thoritative, ‘and readable guide fur- 
ther reading. furnishes list the 
best books current the subject, 
limited pages and sells for twenty 
cents. Complete sets pamphlets 
now available may kept the re- 
serve shelf purchased the students 
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seven dollars and the annual subscrip- 
tion one dollar and fifty cents. From 
this set many topics with their respective 
handbook may chosen advantage 
such subjects Food, Money, Edu- 
cation, Health, Marriage, Eugenics, 
Children, Vitamins, The Blue Cross, 
The community, Veteran’s guide, The 
races mankind, The census, Jobs, 
Labor, Freedom, The American way, 
Public health, Sanity, Alcoholism, Life 
insurance, Wings over America. One 
the best services these pamphlets is, 
however, the general selection 
euthenic books. There are other guides 
similar nature, notably the series 
called “Building America,” West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

certain number units are assigned 
and named after experiments such 
those listed above where there are ex- 
cellent descriptive 
handbooks available. Other topics with 
handbooks may chosen the light 
current issues, local, national global. 
Biography and autobiography have 
effective place among the handbooks. 
From year year the vote class 
topics for the next year should help- 
ful. More than one unit time may 
assigned large subjects such 
Health, Guidance, Citizenship. Many 
the books selected overlap very 
profitable way. 

the reference desk there con- 
tribution box for the deposit criticisms 
and constructive suggestions about the 
course from day day and special rec- 
ommendations for current magazine and 
book reading which each student has 
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found helpful and wishes pass 
the class co-operative spirit. This col- 
lection placed the hands steer- 
ing committee elected the class for 
periodic reports. 

The biweekly report required all 
students for each the topics they 
elect will take any one variety 
forms; such as, the summary book 
the student’s own language, book 
review, playlet, poem, provided that 
gives adequate indication mas- 
tery reading assigned. may deal 
with the whole any part the prob- 
lem. may take negative positive 
stand. may factual imaginative. 
But the student advised take per- 
sonal point view forward-looking 
attitude. Thus, the topic “Vocation” 
the report may headed “My Choice 
Vocation,” “Tests Fitness for 
Doing Ten Years from Now,” “The 
Best Job the World for Me, and 
Why.” Each report limited ten 
minutes reading time. The selection 
class sentiment slogan, for exam- 
ple, “Our Tenth Class Reunion,” 
“Our Ten Year Plan” running gen- 
eral theme throughout the year can 
much focus reports and discussions 
upon the immediately practical nature 
the issues raised. The idea this: What 
kind person would like ten 
years from now? 

The topics are intentionally listed 
scrambled order chance; particu- 
lar sequence advised. Each student 
may select topics biweekly the order 
his personal interest after prelimi- 
nary survey the material available. 
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These reports are the real meat the 
course, they take into account the stu- 
dent’s free thinking, the readings, and 
relevant experiments. When the biweek- 
reports are turned in, they are im- 
mediately graded tentatively the 
staff. each the two following week- 
meetings three these papers are 
read their authors and each fol- 
lowed free and critical discussion, 
advanced notice being given the topics 
for discussion. 

Voluntary groups for further discus- 
sion are encouraged bull sessions. In- 
formal group and individual provisions 
are made for those who need first aid 
regard the required work. Per- 
sonal conferences are welcomed. Out 
these reports should come material and 
personnel for the rendering services 
such the high school student’s assem- 
bly, community programs local so- 
cieties, churches, service clubs and other 
community activities. Competition and 
co-operation develops power for leader- 
ship and the students are led feel that 
they are now participating the exer- 
cise citizenship. New interests, new 
insights, and new powers will emerge 
from participation such services and 
these will reflected the euthenic 
activities the school whole, the 
community, and home life. Some the 
reports may lead creative writing and 
publication. 

The plan this workshop can 
adapted high school any size 
dividing the class into appropriate sec- 
tions commensurate with the size the 
students are desirable for the weekly re- 
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port and discussion. Larger sections 
two three hundred can provided 
for the experiments conducted the 
staff. There will significant conflict 
the schedule the large schools 
they operate three sections listed dif- 
ferent hours the day. One set 
books may serve the group 
view the fact that the free choice 
the order topics serves spread 
the use books. The standard tests 
are supplied with recording sheet 
that the test material may used over 
and over again. 

Since the course scheduled for five 
periods week and the students meet 
class sections only two hours week 
for which separate preparation re- 
quired, there large block time 
available for the preparation the re- 
port where each individual works unin- 
terrupted along his own line interest 
and his own natural speed achieve- 
ment. This achievement the free time 
the outstanding feature the work- 
shop and ordinarily constitutes new 
opportunity, new challenge the stu- 
dent. The workshop becomes sort 
honors course. requires certain de- 
gree natural ability and power ap- 
plication make the grade this work. 
This place for the loafer, the snap- 
course hunter, the bluffer. Since the 
admission the workshop elective 
there will natural selection the 
basis ability for the work, but let the 
main test right the course 
willingness work. The immediate 
grading and checking quality the 
reports will serve whip and means 
motivation the form praise 
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blame from unit unit from the very 
beginning. The workshop will appeal 
students who “have mind, and have 
mind work.” For students not fit 
independent work courses 
euthenics should devised their 
level. 

Among the merits this particular 
method conducting the course are the 
following: The student builds self- 
portrait through the test profiles, his re- 
ports, and logbook and thus accumu- 
lates factual information systematic 
base for self-guidance. gets away 
from spoon feeding and cultivates 
scholarly attitude initiative which 
exercised the development taste, 
habits, skills, ambition, and Lec- 
tures, preachments, quizzes, and exami- 
nations are eliminated. Economy the 
use books and time staff 
achieved. The student lays logical foun- 
dations for development the art 
leadership and the art being led. 
has shared the most vital systematic 
contribution American education can 
make this stage maturation train- 
ing for leadership and co-operation 
the fight for world peace. 

recapitulation, the issues involved 
this procedure are basically the fol- 
lowing: (1) The systematic application 
the arts, sciences, and humanities 
the adolescent period the develop- 
ment the good life. (2) Training 
our American youth for global leader- 
ship toward peace the atomic age. 
(3) Gaining insight into the euthenic 
program integrating the fields 
operation empirically. (4) Acquisition 
the art learning doing instead 
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mere receptivity ready-made 
knowledge. (5) Vitalization the high 
school activating (to use chemical 
term) the arts, sciences and humanities. 
(6) attempt put into practice the 
second commandment that Jesus gave, 
Love Thy Neighbor, the educational 
goal, the art putting oneself the 
place another. 

the above have really presented 
two issues propositions: first, the need 
and nature course euthenics; and 
second, tentative method conducting 
the course. would quite feasible 
adopt the first proposition without tieing 
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with the second. Indeed, that 
might the way wisdom especially 
since, the present time, good work 
has been done the development 
the method conducting comprehen- 
sive courses. The implementation the 
concept euthenics timely educa- 
tional issue itself and should stand 
its own merit, and, the idea the 
workshop sort laboratory repre- 
sents forward movement many 
fields learning but seems 
uniquely fitting the training for self- 
orientation putting self-expression in- 
practice. 


There are too many people authority who fail appreciate the 
importance art society like ours, not realize what lift can 
give the spirit, and cannot understand that may have some con- 
nection with the problems they are finding hard the 
true artist the man who staring harder, seeing and remembering 
more, feeling more keenly, getting closer reality, and using more 
vital energy, than other men are.—J. The Arts Under 


Socialism 


Priestly considers that art “far more like the yeast the dough” than “like 


icing the 
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Portrait Peter 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Not the picture here, lifeless art: 
knew the world behind those bluebird eyes. 


But not the space where wren with redbreast flies. 


so-called likeness can revive the good 
Maine chuckle and his wild and wind-blown hair. 
colt and collie was understood; 


Rain the hills seemed infinitely fair. 


used watch him strutted out 
Into the stillness starry night. 


Where there many things think about? 


And with what answer did the stars requite? 


paint his face futile and absurd: 


There was heartbeat his every word. 


| 


Vocation Vacation (without pay)? 
Look Your High School for Professional Counsel! 


spite the increased opportunities 
that will found the post war 
high school, there still will system 
devised which the child can com- 
pletely educated without the influence 
his parents some other mature mem- 
ber his household outside the 
school. When you stop think it, 
student only under the direct influence 
his instructors from six nine hours 
out approximately twelve fourteen 
active hours per day; and 180 200 
days out 365 days per year. This 
means that more than one-half 
child’s time spent outside the direct 
influence the school and therefore 
places upon the parent other mature 
member the household, the responsi- 
bility carrying the process cor- 
rect teaching and training that the school 
attempting. Some parents have 
shunned 
either through disinterest and neglect 
through lack understanding the 
aims the school and the learning 
prefer feel that the latter 
the case and will base entire dis- 
cussion this premise. 

There will undoubtedly more 
emphasis placed vocational guidance, 
school-home conferences, parent-coun- 
selor discussion groups, aptitude testing 
and exploratory courses for more and 
more high schools throughout the coun- 


try, although many schools this not 
new. The influence the Army and 
Navy testing and selecting certain 
men and women for training special- 
ized fields will have strong carry over 
and may help parents see that the 
school trying place their children 
school curricula for which they not 
only have interest, but also apti- 
tude. the parents can understand this 
effort the part the school, will 
eliminate the mistakes made the 
short-sighted mother who has insisted 
that her Mary allowed continue 
the commercial course, even though she 
failing shorthand and typewriting, 
simply because the girl had older 
sister working stenographer the 
city and making good salary. The same 
well-meaning mother would probably 
have liked tell the Navy that her son 
Joe was not washout pilot and 
insist that allowed fly aero- 
plane. However, her son Joe made 
excellent navigator because his abilities 
lay that direction, even though 
begin with, learning fly was his sole 
interest. Thousands students have 
been failures one field but have be- 
come experts another because they 
did have abilities and were able find 
them, although perhaps too late life 
render the service they once might 
have been capable rendering had their 
aptitudes been discovered earlier their 
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school career. can said with great 
degree certainty that parents have 
been blame for some these mal- 
adjustments because they did not co- 
operate with the school attempting 
guide their children into the proper 
fields endeavor. 

Even though the opportunities for 
higher education after the war will 
increased, there will still parents who 
will not able send their children 
college who will find essential for 
their children follow course study 
high school which will prepare them 
for some trade business immediately 
upon being graduated. 

Thousands veterans entered the 
service before high school graduation 
and are now finishing their high school 
work, These men and women have 
serious purpose and amazing de- 
termination. Most high schools have set 
special counsel for these people who 
want enter college prepare for 
trade vocation and are unwilling 
submit themselves membership the 
52-20 Club. The Guidance Centers 
located college campuses throughout 
the United States are doing excellent 
job helping men select the courses, 
professions and schools which best suit 
their individual interests and abilities. 

High school graduation has almost 
become the absolute minimum educa- 
tional qualification that accepted for 
employment vocations having 
assured future. the post-war world, 
the competition for employment will 
step this minimum junior college 
perhaps university level and the 


parents who are not able take im- 
mediate advantage higher education 
for their children should see that their 
offspring are properly advised and 
guided making choice the proper 
course study follow high school 
which will prepare them for their chosen 
field endeavor. The present emphasis 
and demand for specialized and highly- 
skilled technicians may offset during 
the period readjustment for more 
leisurely and well-rounded education, 
but America’s young men and women 
are still going have work for 
living and that means being trained 
some particular type work, and 
well. 

The high schools throughout the 
country have done well supplying the 
various government agencies and ex- 
panded businesses with stenographers, 
clerks, machine operators, 
keepers. The supply has become practi- 
cally exhausted and scraping the bot- 
tom the barrel, have uncovered 
some workers who would sooner rust 
out than wear out. This type worker 
representative, for the most part, 
those students who were the lowest 
quarter their graduating class high 
school, who were not graduated 
all, but who were fortunate enough 
get work. These will the ones who 
will released first when the demand 
for workers lessens. 


Some parents have looked with great 
disfavor upon any courses high school 
which are not strictly academic college 
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preparatory. This included the so-called 
“frills” music and art well the 
“personal use” courses homemaking, 
woodworking, recordkeeping and type- 
writing, all which could lead voca- 
tional occupation. result preju- 
dice and misguidance, children have 
taken strictly college preparatory courses, 
but have not gone college; girls get 
married, but cannot hem dress, pre- 
pare well-balanced meal, balance the 
budget; boys mature without knowing 
the joy and pride building something 
out wood metal and not knowing 
how make minor repairs household 
appliances. 

Why then all this maladjustment? 
Most schools make honest attempt 
adjust the child his interests and 
abilities and most parents are interested 
the welfare their children the 
extent that they want see them prop- 
erly educated for future living. These 
misguided students then may the 
result two perhaps three things: 
(1) the school, through lack personal 
teacher interest due over-crowded con- 
ditions the failure the part the 
school provide functional guidance 
program with properly trained counse- 
lors. must pointed out this time 
that the failure the school provide 
competent teaching staff due, for the 
most part, the reluctance the tax- 
payers support adequate program 
education; (2) the ome, due the 
lack understanding the part 
some parents regarding the aims the 
school and proper home training neces- 
sary supplement the school, plus the 
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instinctive impulse the part parents 
defend their children, right wrong; 
and (3) their own dispositions, which 
may inherent acquired. 

All who are parents know that 
own children. Although not apparent 
the time, this may eventually 
their disadvantage. Parents are the first 
criticize their neighbor for spoiling 
his children and last realize that they 
are spoiling their own. most 
explain some parents why their 
children are not getting along well 
school, Naturally, then, easy 
understand why the school has had such 
problem its hands when attempts 
place John one course rather than 
another effort get him properly 
adjusted, when his parents are insisting 
the fact that all evidence, determined 
subjective and objective diagnosis, 
points another direction and indicates 
that John’s interests and capabilities lie 
some other field. 

Some parents have attached certain 
stigma the so-called practical arts 
offered high schools. Some authorities 
may differ the interpretation 
this term, but can generally think 
them those curricula which train 
student for trade, business vocation 
which can profitably engage upon 
completing the training upon being 
formally graduated from high school. 
These practical arts include business edu- 
cation, industrial education, vocational 
agriculture, homemaking, nursing, art- 
craft and many others. the larger 
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metropolitan schools you will find vo- 
cational high schools, business education 
high schools and specialized training for 
beauticians, dieticians, interior decora- 
tors, printers, arc-welders, accountants 
and mechanics. 

Some employers and parents are 
prone criticize the products the 
school, especially those graduated from 
the practical arts courses who are locally 
employed but who have failed “pull 
their own weight.” The critics fail 
realize that there will always few 
who are misfit and that the resultant 
products the school can better 
than the raw material (recruit) with 
its ability lack ability; willingness 
learn lack interest. They also 
fail realize that training boys and 
girls skilled work, ninety per cent 
efficiency the typewriter calculator 
would mean ten errors out every one 
hundred words problems, whereas 
most schools arbitrarily set passing 
grade around seventy per cent. This 
means that even though student 
not doing perfect work skilled sub- 
ject, maintaining higher degree 
efficiency than seventy per cent stu- 
dent who will receive diploma and 
perhaps eventually employed. How- 
ever, these same critics would not ap- 
prove minimum ninety per cent pas- 
sing grade for students highly skilled 
subjects because this would leave 
number students who would un- 
able qualify for any but the semi- 
skilled laboring jobs such driving 
truck, running elevator, working 
filling station, ushering theaters, 
acting waiter restaurants, bell 
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hopping hotels and doing all kinds 
handiwork around offices and factories. 
is, course, impossible for the school 
attempt train boys and girls all 
these occupations, but both the school 
and the home must realize that these 
jobs are essential well profitable 
and will continue filled some 
our high school graduates. Very little 
criticism voiced against the schools 
those parents whose children took the 
college preparatory course and then 
never went college, failed col- 
lege, finished college but never were 
gainfully employed. 

student taking history literature 
who makes grade eighty per cent 
assumed have learned four-fifths 
edge American History English 
Literature. This will least give the 
boy girl broad understanding 
acceptable foundation these subjects. 
Consider the student, however, who 
learned run lathe and was eighty 
per cent efficient; would acceptable 
apprentice industry, but could 
not expected hold his job 
spoiled two pieces work out every 
ten, yet would doing what would 
termed eighty per cent work. How 
many would like meal that was 
only ninety per cent cooked, spinach 
that was only seventy per cent clean? 

There was time when the policy 
some secondary schools was place 
any student taking the academic col- 
lege preparatory course who could not 
passing work, into the business 
vocational courses. the student had 
interests aptitudes for these practi- 


cal arts, his only alternative was leave 
school and probably end learning 
something which the school might 
have been able provide training. 
long these practical arts courses were 
the dumping grounds for the failures 
from other courses, was impossible 
build efficient program. schools 
where the rate selectivity for the 
commercial courses the shop courses 
high for the college preparatory 


courses, you will find such thing 


“dumping” from one field lower 
field, but rather adjusting period 
which the student has chance 
“sample” “explore” the field which 
his parents think should follow. 
The fact that your boy girl just can- 
not get chemistry Latin and there- 
fore does not qualify for the college 
preparatory course, does not mean that 
cannot mathematics and mechani- 
cal drawing which qualifies him for the 
industrial arts course. 


When parents arbitrarily decide for 
their offspring that they are going 
doctors, ministers, they are forgetting 
consider the following things: (1) 
whether the child’s own interests and 
desires lean toward these professions, 
(2) whether the child’s personality and 
abilities lie those directions, and (3) 
whether the child’s progress school, 
determined the school, sufh- 
ciently rapid justify his continuing 
the field for which his parents have 
chosen. 

have right free-thinking 
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mothers and fathers insist that our 
children given well-rounded educa- 
tion which means that addition 
being trained for specific trade pro- 
fession, will want them have 
sound understanding literature, sci- 
ence and the arts. They must not 
engrossed the pursuit their 
vocation that, one psychologist has 
put it, “they are not able see the forest 
for the trees.” not necessary 
take the college preparatory course 
enter liberal arts college order 
get well-rounded education. The 
courses practical arts that ad- 
vocating are courses which not only in- 
clude the skilled subjects, but also in- 
clude courses English, literature, 
social science, history and political sci- 
ence. The liberal arts college along with 
the state supported colleges and univer- 
sities lays the ground work pre- 
pares men and women for the profes- 
sions law, medicine, dentistry, the 
ministry, teaching and allied arts. 
addition these schools, also have 
the professional and technical schools 
which prepare their graduates for the 
numerous fields engineering, agricul- 
ture, architecture, business economics, 
search, accountancy and dozens others. 

Fortunately, college entrance require- 
ments have been broadened the extent 
that admission not always written 
examination rigid prerequisites 
that high school graduates may enter 
college even though they did not take 
the college preparatory course high 
school. However, this not wise 
policy follow, since does not make 
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for good planning the home and 
efficient school guidance. true, 
course, that children thirteen are 
usually incapable knowing what they 
want when they finish high school. 
Most boys that age want ball 
players, policemen aviators and most 
girls will want nurses movie 
actresses. The school must provide 
program which will give the students 
insight and exploration into the fu- 
ture that they will have some basis 
for making decision—this decision must 
made only after thorough discussion 
the problem the home and then 
only after the parents are familiar with 
what the high school has offer. Our 
democracy full successful men and 
women who never went college and 
the same token, have scores 
college graduates who have never been 
-able hold decent job. Let not 
set goal for our children the mere 
graduation from high school college, 
but rather objective which the 
graduation the first vital step. 

Avocational interests children can- 
not and should not ignored. Many 
hobby has turned into profitable 
business and many hobby has helped 
keep people even keel. can- 
not ignore the personal-use value which 
certain courses have. How many times 
have you wished that you could type- 
write, keep accurate personal records, 
play the piano, make dress, bake 
cake, make book rack, fix the radio, 
and solder the coffee pot? 

Whether liberal arts practical 
arts, the parents must co-operate with the 
school and depend the school for 
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counsel. usually the case, the 
parent teacher who will take time 
read article this kind will also 
the parent teacher who takes time 
study and advise his children. Never- 
theless this article admonition 
those mothers and fathers who en- 
courage their Mary take nursing 
just because her best friend taking 
it; fathers who insist that the voca- 
tional agriculture course has nothing 
offer their sons who were cut out 
lawyers; those parents who 
insist that their children take shorthand 
and typewriting when their abilities lie 
the field retail selling; and, finally, 
those indifferent citizens who are 
first criticize the products the 
school, but are last take active 
interest the welfare their children 
shown failure guide and 
direct their own sons and daughters who 
spend more time home under parents’ 
observation than they school under 
specialized supervision. would 
amazing learn the results street 
corner poll parents with children 
high school which the following 
questions were asked: 


What course high school 
your son daughter taking? 

What are the names the sub 
jects they are taking? 


to 


What part did you have making 
the selection? 


Strange may seem, not all parents 
would able answer the first ques- 
tion and still smaller percentage could 
answer the second question. The third 
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question will bring variety different 
answers and the tabulated results 
this survey, assuming represented 
reliable sampling, would astound you. 
parents must teachers, but 
more especially must models, 
and remember, whether send our 
children from high school college, 
want them prepared face com- 
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petitive world properly armed with the 
tools necessary for earning respectable 
livelihood and with feeling responsi- 
bility which will enable them take 
their places the community future 
parents and loyal citizens. Are send- 
ing our children into the world with 


VOCATION for VACATION, 
without pay! 


While despise exhortation German youth, with 
your blood,” must bear mind that proper part any 
educational process help the student harness his emotions. 
any weird whim fate were faced with choosing either first-class 
brains and second-class characters second-class brains and first-class 
characters, surely there could doubt about our selection. weak 
character not only unfits man for living free society but also 
warps the thinking the most brilliant intellect. must add that 
would one the first oppose strenuously the replacing tough 
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Eternities 


GRAHAME 


think beauty free from time, 
Straining seize eternities; 

Then tired nightfall, from sublime 
Imaginings, come home these— 


Sandpiper rocky lake, 
Spider casting her net for rain, 
Black-eyed chipmunk saw take 
fallen apple—these remain 


While white eternities dreaming 
Melt from the mind like clouds snow, 
And everlastingness comes streaming 
these dim souls. not know 


Whence tomes the sense the unfleeting, 
When time’s own children, quick die, 
Unarmored, soft moth-wings beating, 
Storm the terror the sky. 


Only know the glad forgetting 
That the dark stone time great, 
And drags away, woeful setting, 
Beauty’s sun beneath its weight. 
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Be- Not Be-little 


Vonpy 


ITTLE” trite, overworked word. 
dangerous for all its size and 
meaning. can lifted high 


Mount McKinley. can dragged as. 


low the nadir. can endearing 
and charming. can mean and hate- 
ful. The Spanish language uses the 
diminutive add beauty and grace 
the spoken word: estrellita, little 
star; Manuelita, feminine for “little 
The English language can 
well. 

But dripping from every 
comment insidious. The green-eyed 
monster raises its ugly head. “How 

your business coming along?” 
interpreted correctly means, have 
you for politeness sake but hate 
see you making it.” 

just love your hat. Did you 
whip yourself?” may sweet 
chit-chat for the bright quarter-size who 
knows she isn’t clever enough whip 
egg froth. She not generous 
enough admit talent others. 

Some wise old Chinese said, “Wise 
man call self fool.” didn’t tell the 
other fellow call you fool, 
imply it, did he? “Little” parallels the 
words the wise one. 

When some smart thing says, just 


gentleman blames himself, while common man blames others. 


adore your house,” one feels im- 
pelled answer, “Darling, just adore 
that dear little thing you use for 
brain.” 

Little devastating word. Hyper- 
bole effective when properly used. 
But “little” belittling although 
emphatic. There can doubt about 
it. “Little” belittles the one who uses 
well the one whom directed. 

shows shameful dearth words. 

displays limited vocabulary. 

shapes the pattern (not pretty 
one) the individual using dis- 
tinctly that person has presented 
you with replica herself. 

Most all, there absence 
bigness spirit, broadness intellect 
those who use the overworked “little.” 
Such ones are consumed with envy and 
jealousy which show the very way 
they persist their inflection and in- 
fliction the diminutive. 

Such persons usually can not 
job adequate equivalent the one 
done the person they seek belittle. 
They rationalize belittling their 
fellowman the disguised form 
so-called clever smart talk. 

smarter not to. 
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Parables 


SMITH 


young student, 

Seeking increase his knowledge, 

Curved his back over many large, silly sounding volumes, 
And searched out every babbling tradesman 
listen to. 

came away surfeited 

With emptiness. 

Being sad and alone, 

paused for moment 

the shore his own thoughts 

And the tide rose great heights 

Bearing upon its waves 

mighty cargo 

Wisdom. 


youth, eager for knowledge, said: 
“Father, would know.” 
was counselled: 
“One does not know 
Until has experienced.” 
“When shall experience?” 
“After you have practiced knowing.” 
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More Evidence Horace Mann’s 
Influence the South 


HIGH and extensive reputation 
educational statesman earned 
century ago Horace Mann his own 
character, ability and efforts, has been 
generally recognized and often ap- 
plauded biographies Mann and 
social and educational histories this 
country. these biographies 
tories appears the story his life and 
labors during the period “Jacksonian 
Democracy” which many move- 
ments for economic, political, social and 
humanitarian reforms now seem have 
had their roots. But Mann’s reputation 
the advancement such movements 
seems grow lustre the years 
since his time have passed. Everything 
considered the sharp issues faced 
and what with the “momentum in- 
ertia”—economic, political, social, hu- 
manitarian, and especially theological— 
which stood stubborn obstacles his 
proposals and efforts for educational and 
other reforms social progress, Mann 
continues conspicuous figure the his- 
tory this country; and fresh evi- 
dence comes light this extraor- 
dinary thinker and worker the “realm 
mind and morals” the more promi- 
nent becomes. Some such evidence, 


The originals these letters Horace Mann 
century ago now are the property the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and are here 
used its permission. Photocopies such letters 


examination admittedly long over- 
due, shows for example, that the light 
the influence this educational leader 
the hustlin’, ‘Nawth” ex- 
tended century ago even the dark 
recesses the sleepy South. 

That evidence appears his corre- 
spondence with people the Southern 
States who knew about his work, were 
reading his reports and speeches, and 
who sought his advice educational is- 
sues. Between 1839, two years after 
began serve Secretary the State 
Board Education Massachusetts, 
and 1850, two years after had re- 
signed that influential position accept 
the Congress the United States the 
seat left vacant the death John 
Quincy Adams, Horace Mann received 
many letters from many people and 
from least two fraternal organizations 
the Southern States who sought from 
him information education New 
England, especially his own native 
State Massachusetts, and other 
educational matters. These letters came 
from every Southern State except Ar- 
kansas and Texas—more from 
sippi than other State except Virginia— 
and disclosed that, long before the days 
Senators Tillman, Long, Bilbo and 
Claghorn, few people what later 
was become Mr. Henry Mencken’s, 
“Bible Belt” “The Sahara the Bo- 


zart” could read and Limitations 
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space not allow full publication 
here the letters now under discussion 
—and apparently never yet published. 
But all them are find proper places 
the South now preparation the 
University North Carolina. 


Before the substance most 


letters from individuals introduced, 
should noted that the Grand Lodge 
Odd Fellows North Carolina, 
which had “deep and abiding interest” 
education and had, through Cape 
Fear Lodge No. (Wilmington), es- 
tablished male and female 
which the “Prussian System” had been 
adopted, 1846 passed resolution 
education and sought the advice 
Horace Mann Normal 


“Resolved, That the Grand Secretary 
instructed address communication 
Mann, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, having made this subject the ob- 


have recently come the library the Uni- 
versity North Carolina. Unfortunately, only 
few Mann’s replies his admirers the 
South have been located. These, students 
history can well understand, are urgently needed 
the whole story this subject told; 
for, all the letters Mann and also his replies 
were available for study would possible for 
the student American educational history 
note whether the people the West and the 
South were more were less interested the 
work this eminent American educator than the 
people his own section and also whether Mann 
furnishes another case proof that prophet 
not without honour, save his own country, 
and his own house,” the Good Book puts it. 
Certainly, contemporary records can trusted, 
few indeed any educational leader his gen- 
eration was ever arrogantly scorned and 
stubbornly resisted was Horace Mann either 
the proud schoolmasters Boston because 
his educational views the supercilious 
and intolerant clergymen Massachusetts be- 
cause his forthright defence religious 
toleration. 
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ject mission Prussia, and while 
there doubt obtained all possible in- 
formation with respect their system 
teaching and the principles upon which 
are based the Normal Schools that Na- 
tion.” The Grand Secretary complied with 
the resolution and October 1846, wrote 
Mann, reported favorably the school 
Wilmington and said that Female 
School upon the same plan” had been 
opened Fayetteville the previous Jan- 
uary and “thus far fully realized the ex- 
pectations its founders.” That Mann 
replied the request the Grand Secre- 
tary appears the report the Grand 
Treasurer 1847 which showed that 
check for ten dollars had been sent 
Mann “for much valuable information 
the subject Schools.” 


The work and influence Mann also 
attracted the attention the Masonic 
Lodge Selma, Alabama, which wrote 
him July 21, 1848, that the fraternity 
had there erected three-story brick 
building for school open the follow- 
ing October, with nine months’ term 
for boys and girls, and saying that the 
organization desired make its “Fe- 
male Department the very first char- 
acter.” Mann was requested suggest 
“suitable Teachers, male President 
—and three assistant Female Teachers 
the Literary Department.” For the 
presidency the requirement was for 
married man middle age, pleasing 
manners and “as indispensible [sic] 
qualification that should finished 
scholar; have experience teaching— 
industrious and energetic, have 
good temper, and above all exception 
[able] his moral character.” The 
lodge would rely entirely upon the rec- 
ommendation Mann who thus could 
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“do the cause Education our State” 
great service. 

More interesting, however, than the 
communications Mann from these 
fraternal organizations North Caro- 
lina and Alabama are the personal let- 
ters which received from Southerners. 
The largest number such letters came 
from Virginians. William Gray 
wrote from Leesburg, Virginia, August 
31, 1845, say that the people his 
county were then discussing “the pro- 
priety adopting, lieu the present, 
the Common School system” and asked 
Mann for information the subject. 
Gray had seen some Mann’s reports 
and desired others, especially the famous 
Seventh Report: mean the one which 
has given rise your present contro- 
versy—I wish know the advantages 
and defects your system that they 
may corrected our bill.” No- 
vember 1845, John Forbes wrote 
from Fredericksburg say that the 
tenth the following December con- 
vention would held Richmond 
consider the best means for. promoting 
the education all classes Virginia. 
The convention would composed 
representatives “appointed primary 
assemblies the people most not 
all the counties this Common- 
wealth.” Forbes said would “emi- 
nently desirable have much and 
accurate information regard the 
school systems other states 
ble,” and knowing one better qual- 
ified than Mann furnish such infor- 
mation, Forbes asked for copy the 
law which had established the public 
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school system Massachusetts, and the 
various amendments subsequently made 
the law, together with any sugges- 
tions and any publications which would 
assistance the people Virginia. 

The next day (November 1845), 
Gooch, who was active the 
movement for the convention Vir- 
ginia which Forbes referred and who 
served one its secretaries, wrote 
Mann length from Richmond. Later 
was appointed member the con- 
vention’s committee devise and rec- 
ommend system education for Vir- 

Gooch sought suggestions from Mann 
“on the subject popular education, 
laid before convention which will 
meet the city Richmond the 
December next.” had heard 
Mann’s reputation “on the other side 
the Atlantic” and this fact constituted 
his apology for calling Mann for 
help. Gooch said that the people Vir- 
ginia were determined meet “in 
deliberative assembly contemporaneous- 
with the meeting the State Legis- 
lature, and they have many oppo- 
nents and apathy contend with,” be- 
sides the stubborn obstacles the 
sity population and conflicting views 
among the people about the best way 
establish common school system. 
plan had yet been presented the 
central committee the Richmond con- 
vention; but the system then opera- 
tion, “if system can called, merely 
provides for the education many 
poor children the school commis- 
sioners will find out and the fund, 
$70,000 per annum, pays for teaching 
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(?) cts per day.” Anything from 
Mann’s pen, “whether argument 
fact, will receive the attentive ear 
the Convention.” Gooch also asked for 
advice starting Virginia educa- 
tional journal similar that conducted 
Mann Massachusetts. 
Fortunately, the reply Gooch one 
the few letters available from Mann 
Writing from Boston 
November 15, 1845, the New England 
educator said that had received many 
letters from “gentlemen Virginia” 
who had inquired about the public school 
system Massachusetts and had re- 
larity could conveniently done 
letter,” and deemed unnecessary 
over the same ground answer 
Gooch. But did urge Gooch 
urge state rather than county taxation 
for educational purposes, arguing that 
those who needed “an improved system 
least, would the only ones which 
would adopt it, while with those who 
need most, their indifference would 
proportionate their need. the 
body, the healthy parts not aid the 
diseased, the latter will soon run cor- 
ruption.” Mann also pointed out how 
“selfish considerations” generally array 
themselves against educational improve- 
ment, how “ignorant” places cease 
terrified “alarmed their ignorance” 


This may found The Journal the 
House Delegates (Virginia), 1845-46, Doc. 
16. also appears School and Society (Edgar 
Knight, “Some Evidence Horace Mann’s 
Influence the South”), Vol. (January 18, 
1947), 35-36. The report the Richmond 
convention was presented the General Assem- 
bly Virginia December 15, 1845, and may 
found Document 16, noted above. 
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and how “the continuation their ig- 
norance just punishment for their 
indifference,” but was not “this punish- 
ment inflicted upon the innocent quite 
much upon the guilty?” 

this significant letter, which has 
been slow find its way into American 
educational histories, Mann discussed 
also the “relative importance” the 
lower schools and those that then and 
some those that even nowadays may 
under the euphonious name higher 
educational institutions. Gooch could 
“depend upon law nature,” 
Mann wrote, “that colleges and acad- 
emies will never act downwards raise 
the mass the people education; but 
the contrary, common schools will 
feed and sustain the academies and col- 
leges. Heat ascends, and will warm 
upwards, but will not warm down- 
wards.” Mann also urged for Virginia 
state superintendent the common 
schools and provisions for the education 
teachers. “All the money the 
world, without higher grade teach- 
ers than you can now command, will 
never raise your schools any elevated 
standards” statement perhaps less 
true now than was century ago. 

for educational journal, Mann 
told Gooch that only able editor and 
subscribers who were willing pay for 
and read the journal would guarantee 
its success; but unless prospects Vir- 
ginia were brighter than Massachu- 
setts, Mann could offer encourage- 
ment. had edited the Common 
School Journal Massachusetts “for 
now seven years labour love— 
that is, for nothing; and has hardly 
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defrayed the printer’s bills.” wished 
that could send Gooch complete 
copy” the publication which contained 
all the laws, reports, accounts the nor- 
mal schools, and other materials, “but 
should have buy for the purpose, 
and therefore you must excuse me.” 
regretted also that could not write 
further that time. had been absent 
for several weeks, attending ‘Teachers’ 
is, meetings the 
teachers, who assemble and spend 
fortnight more together reviewing 
under more experienced instructors, all 
the common studies, and hear- 
ing lectures, oral communications, &c. 
the art and science teaching and gov- 
erning,” and would the city 
only few hours, before starting “off 
again the same But 
wished Gooch and his associates pos- 
sible success the noble enterprise you 
have view” and offered help any 
way could. 

Blakey, Madison Court 
House, Virginia, wrote Mann Decem- 
ber 17, 1845: “We are now engaged 
struggle reform our wretched 
system common schools. Will you 
tical other information upon this sub- 
ject which you conveniently can.” 
Blakey especially wished 
ports. said was necessary that the 
people Virginia “agitate this subject 
that they may induced com- 
mand their representatives give 
something deserving the name sys- 
tem. The lack money and the sparsity 
our population are two great difficul- 
ties that have encounter.” 
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Henry Ruffner, father William 
Ruffner, who was Virginia’s first state 
superintendent public schools and the 
state’s wise and energetic educational 
leader from 1870 1882, wrote Mann 
from Lexington, August 13, 1848. The 
elder Ruffner had presided over edu- 
cational convention Clarksburg the 
autumn 1841, when was president 
Washington College (now Washing- 
ton and Lee University), and had pre- 
pared and presented the Legislature 
Virginia report that pointed out the 
defects the State’s public educational 
arrangements that time and proposed 
remedy through advanced principles 
public educational organization, adminis- 
tration and support, and normal schools 
and other provisions for the education 
teachers. now appears that the 
school system established Virginia 
legislation 1869-70 was set 
William Ruffner principles out- 
lined his father’s report nearly three 
decades earlier. 

The elder Ruffner thanked Mann for 
“copies your Speech Report 
Education,” agreed with the sentiments 
which those materials expressed and 
wished that “had thousand copies” 
distribute his state and Kentucky. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick wrote 
Mann from Lynchburg, Virginia, Oc- 
tober 10, 1848, felicitating the New 
England leader the “very general 
admiration this State” which his re- 
cent report had received and requesting 
Mann provide further information 
systems education different 
states that could made useful 
the Old Dominion. John Minor, 
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prominent Professor Law the Uni- 
versity Virginia, wrote Mann from 
Charlottesville, February 13, 1849, 
“the indefatigable friend popular edu- 
cation Massachusetts” who could not 
“indifferent its progress Vir- 
ginia.” Minor applied Mann “with 
confidence” for information the public 
educational system Massachusetts and 
stated that Albemarle County (in which 
Charlottesville was located), “one the 
central counties the State, and not the 
least intelligent,” had plan “free- 
school education,” voted the 
people that and the writer, “in 
common with many friends the 
cause,” was eager get from Mann in- 
formation which would 
countrymen the value and advantages 
general primary instruction.” stated 
two principles proposed for public 
school system for his county Al- 
bemarle: that the schools should 
“maintained the common charge, for 
the common benefit” (taxation all for 
the education all) and provision for 
some form inspection and supervision 
“by competent responsible author- 
ity.” Minor then outlined the details 
the plan and asked Mann for “direct and 
authentic information” sixteen points 
concerning public educational practices 
Massachusetts which “would exert the 
most persuasive influence upon our peo- 
ple. Among these were the amount 
expended Mann’s state for public 


helped revise for educational 
system Virginia bill that became law 1870 
which provided for state, county and local super- 
vision schools and under which plan William 
Ruffner became the first superintendent 
schools that state. 


education, the method raising the 
funds, who paid the taxes, the authentic 
valuation property, the cost build- 
ings for schools, how the schools were 
superintended, the cost the schools, 
salaries teachers, the subjects taught, 
the trouble, any, admitting “vicious 
children corrupting influence” into 
the public schools, how co-education was 
getting along those schools, the “satis- 
faction the people with the burdens 
the system” and the relative efficiency 
open all without dis- 
tinction, and schools which the 
poor have free access, whilst the rich pay 
fees.” And the final point topic 
which information was needed was the 
“relative efficiency public free-schools, 
system established and maintained 
law, and system private schools, 
wise subjected the surveillance 
public authority. Minor also 
asked Mann concerning district libraries, 
the relation between popular education 
and crime observed Massachusetts 
and New England generally, the re- 
lation between popular education and 
wealth, and the sources “of most direct 
and practical information upon the sub- 
ject public primary education. 
Herbert Jefferson County, 
Virginia, wrote Mann February 22, 
1849: “It may surprise you receive 
communication from Virginian the 
subject Education.” said was 
true that the people Virginia were 
“far behind our Sister-state the ‘Old- 
Bay,’ owing many causes, the 
chief one being our want Mann, 
this not the idle phase adulation, 
but honest feeling truth.” Herbert 
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had spent from 1839 1843 Cam- 
bridge student the law and had 
received that subject degree from 
Harvard; and while there had had 
opportunity watch “Your agency, 
the glorious work Education. Your 
call with great pleasure interest.” 
was now requesting Mann’s latest report 
and any other “such documents Educa- 
tional you may find convenient.” 
wished also know the “terms” 
Mann’s journal education. 

Stem Fredericksburg wrote 
and thanked Mann March 17, 1849, for 
the eleventh and twelfth annual reports 
the schools Massachusetts “which 
you had the kindness forward me” 
and reported that the “subject com- 
mon school education” was being widely 
discussed “in many portions this 
state” but also “most boldly opposed 
many.” observed that “Mind the 
lever, which the physical resources 
country must moved, but when 
that lever lies hid and imbedded, deep 
the resources itself beneath its soil, how 
can expect any motion, activity 
life? doubt the great incubus weigh- 
ing upon that institution, 
which too many defend being actually 
necessary for the Southern States. This 
fundamentally wrong, error, and 
hope the day may soon come when that 
subject may viewed its proper 
light. Stem’s purpose asking for 
Mann’s reports “was circulate por- 
tions them through the papers” 
Virginia. was especially anxious 
see that report Mann which presented 
“The argument for introducing the 
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Bible into the common schools. This 
often made stone offence. have 
schools, but mine select school 
and one has right dictate me.” 


Mississippians showed much interest 
Mann’s work Massachusetts. Wil- 
liam Bruner wrote from Natchez, 
March 1839, requested few favors, 
which hope you will have the kindness 
grant.” Bruner was searching for in- 
formation education, but said that 
Natchez had little opportunity get 
it, and believed that for three reasons 
Mann would supply it: Mann editor 
the “Common School Journal” 
showed that was deeply interested 
education; “because believe you are 
possessed much valuable informa- 
tion; and 3dly Because believe you are 
willing communicate that information 
others; provided will the means 
doing good.” Bruner requested 
“pamphlets addresses” that would 
show “the best methods governing 
colleges, and especially those that de- 
fend complete and thorough educa- 
tion, particularly regards the study 
Ancient Languages Mathematics.” 
desired also “the greatest amount 
information the subject Common 
Schools,” copies the educational legis- 
lation all the New England States; 
evidence from Mann himself the 
benefits which had resulted from the 
adoption the common school system 
Massachusetts, especially its moral 
plans Female Education” and the 
soundest arguments for the education 
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women. Bruner apologized for intrud- 
ing stranger Mann, “but trust 
that your anxiety spread abroad the 
benefits blessings education, have 
guarantee that communication will 
not pass unnoticed.” And sort 
postscript: “If could send the money 
would gladly become subscriber 
‘The Common School Journal.’ would 
send $5.00 were our money good 
Boston.” And, for reasons not all 
clear this writer, Bruner added: 
“Pleas Sir, not make this communica- 
tion public.” 

Bacon wrote November 15, 
1845, from Pine Grove, Mississippi, 
where he, former student Williams 
College, Massachusetts, was teaching 
school dark corner far edu- 


famous “Seventh Report” which 
dealt largely with his observations education 
Europe and reflected his approval the 
Prussian educational system, especially its ar- 
rangements for the education teachers, aroused 
the ire the schoolmasters Boston and led 
controversy that must have irked and fa- 
tigued Mann but doubtless enhanced his reputa- 
tion and prestige. 

(1792-1867), French philosopher and educator, 
member the faculty the University Paris, 
member the Council Public Instruction 
the Cabinet Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, 
and minister public instruction France and 
director the Normal School. studied the 
school system Germany 1831 and pub- 
lished his observations and conclusions under 
the title Rapport sur pub- 
Prusse, which among the most im- 
portant all reports educational conditions 
Europe the second quarter the nine- 
teenth century. was largely because this 
report that the French educational law 1833 
was enacted. The report was translated into 
English and published England 1834, 
reprinted New York the following year, and 
had considerable influence this country, 
pecially Massachusetts and Michigan, See 
Edgar Knight (Ed.), Reports European 
Education, 114-22. 
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accomplishing much good possi- 
ble.” student Williams College 
had heard Mann’s “efforts the 
cause education,” was eager “to make 
myself excellent teacher, and re- 
solved opose [sic] expense pains 
bring about such desirable result.” 
was sure that such great friend 
education Mann would give advice. 
particularly anxious see your 
account the modes teaching 
Europe.* Also any your annual re- 
ports which could any advantage 
very much obliged you you would 
send them me. P.O. address 
China Grove Pike County Missi, where 
any thing you might kind enough 
send me, would sure reach me.” 

“As teacher youth, and having 
charge Female Academy this 
wrote Kennedy from 
Pontotoc, Mississippi, December 27, 
1845, feel deep interest all that 
pertains the cause education.” 
Mann’s name was “intimately and hon- 
ourably associated with the improve- 
ments the day” which led Kennedy, 
“altho stranger you personally, 
apply you for any relating 
the progress ‘pedagogy’ New 
England.” Other professions required 
much study and saw reason “why 
the science education should stand 
There was much room for im- 
provement and was “decidedly 
Mr. opinion, that this, ‘like 
all other departments Science, has 
need being surrounded the light 
experience.’ 
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“Our profession ‘looking up’ 
Miss., and wish keep pace with 
all that new particularly that, which 
will embrace the improvement our 
young people.” And Kennedy asked 
Mann consider “me standing ap- 
plicant for all that published pro bono 
publico this good cause.” 

Mann seems have been attentive 
punctilio his re- 
plied January 10, 1846, the above 
letter Kennedy who wrote him again 
January and said: “You and are 
strangers; but the gentlemanly attention 
you have shown me, both sending the 
pamphlets and your polite letter, 
makes feel that you are 
friend; and are friends com- 
mon cause, accept your offices kind- 
ness and thank you for them.” 

Kennedy’s profession was “that 
physic, but being slender constitu- 
tion and unable endure the exposure 
that occupation, have partly 
necessitate, but more con amore taken 
“Female Institute” Pontotoc with 
thirty-five students and prospect in- 
creased enrollment. His wife assisted 
him, presumably with the younger girls 
who, “if not kept busy will noisy and 
mischievous.” had taught for some 
years and felt that was becoming 
fait,” but the “utter want system 
throughout this Southern Country 
schools, everything else, forced 
upon own ingenuity, the necessity 
reform.” was especially interested 
reading and laid “great stress upon 


note “Dearest” the letter from 
Ramsay below. 
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the cultivation Composition” and the 
use also “pictorial primers.” re- 
quested that Mann send him the “Jour- 
nal” and asked back numbers could 
had and what price. 

become teacher,” Kennedy added; 
somewhat zealous temperament urges 
pursue accordance with the 
spirit improvement characteristic 
the age. find the more study into 
‘ways and means,’ the better like 
profession. Why should the teacher 
exempt from such duty, when profes- 
sions require assiduous labor and care?” 

County superintendent 
Newton, Hinds County, Missis- 
sippi, wrote Mann July 1848, asking 
for documents and periodicals that 
would helpful his work. “We are 
just beginning take hold the cause 
should.” had “been appointed 
Superintendent for this county, and 
greatly desire secure the Common 
School Journal, still published. 
Please have forwarded me—also 
any documents, other periodicals 
which would useful one 
rather green. Perhaps would sufh- 
cient send the Common School 
Journal for four five years back, and 
for subscribe for now.” 
would forward the money soon 
received the materials, and evidence 
fiscal faith gave Mann references. 

The next day, William Watkins, 
Woodville, Mississippi, wrote Mann 
that recent session the Legisla- 
ture provision had been made “for the 
establishment Public Schools some 
the counties the State; but, with 
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upon and conduct the enterprise with 
prospect success, will need 
ourselves the observation and experi- 
ence others.” Watkins knew none 
more competent than Mann provide 
the proper advice. “Your devotion the 
cause Education will trust 
sufficient apology, for the Liberty have 
taken addressing you.” 

Joseph Grant wrote February 
1849, from Aberdeen, Mississippi, and 
thanked Mann for “your kind favor 
Jan. containing the information 
desired. shall shortly have opportu- 
nity sending Boston Mr. 
Fowle for those reports rather the 
entire series the Common School 


Journal while edited you.” 


Besides the call from the Masonic 
Lodge Selma, Alabama, Mann re- 
ceived other requests for information 
and advice from that State. Mary Ann 
Hill wrote from Lafayette, Chambers 
County, November 13, 1846: “Your 
Seventh Annual Report clothes the sub- 
ject education with new interest, with 
additional sacredness.” She asked for the 
names the best female boarding 
schools Connecticut Massachusetts 
“Gn which the physical mental and moral 
powers are symmetrically and conjointly 
developed, one conducted Episco- 
palians Presbyterians, which 
young lady treated with kindness and 
which she may acquire easy and un- 

the numerous arguments being made 
the South this time against the education 


Southern youth Northern schools was that 
communications corrupt good manners.” 


affected manners,’ connexion with 
good intellectual progress.” 

From Talladega the same state 
William Johns wrote January 15, 1848, 
sent Mann dollar for year’s sub- 
scription his educational journal, 
asked him for the remaining numbers 
for that year, and thanked him for the 
first number, which had received 
advance. Johns said that had read 
Mann’s writings “for the last six years, 
and for the last two years, have been 
attentive reader your Journal, and 
allow say that nothing has had 
much influence, determining 
plan business and activity your 
writings.” From these had learned 
what teacher should and what 
should do; and deep impression 
had Mann made upon Johns that 
“was induced abandon lucrative 
business and devote three years 
preparation the duties teacher.” 
Johns was then trying “to establish 
independant [sic] school this place,” 
and said that spent much time 
examining textbooks effort get 
the best and learn about “the most 
approved methods teaching.” re- 
quested catalogue textbooks suited 
for his school and plan for its organiza- 
tion, “including course study, text- 
books, apparatus and everything need- 
ful.” Apparatus needed immediately 
and asked Mann assist having 
selected Boston. This Mann seems 
have done; note the bottom the 
letter showed that the catalogue and 
apparatus were sent Johns February 
1848. 

March 1849, William 
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Wood, Florence, Alabama, wrote 
Mann for the educator’s reports. Wood 
had “an earnest desire useful 
country fellow beings the promo- 
tion,—as far humble abilities en- 
able the great cause Educa- 
tion.” said had devoted many 
years his life enlightening and im- 
proving “the minds American youth, 
proper mental and moral instruc- 
tion.” Mann’s reports, Wood believed, 
would beneficial the people Ala- 
bama “and thus give the youth this 
State the benefits you would doubtless 
willing extend the world.” 

Several Georgians wrote Mann. 
Mann “for your kind favour the 27th 
ult.” Johnson had seen that issue the 
“Common School Journal” which con- 
tained “your address the children 
New York. consider that article worth 
the whole subscription price the eight 
years the back number the Journal. 
require them read it, until they shall 
become familiar with its every sentiment 
thought. The simplicity and beauty 
its style, the elevation its senti- 
ments, and the felicity with which its 
illustrations bring down the sublimest 
truths the comprehension child- 
hood are all inimitable and exquisite. 
endeavour have copied into 
some our political Journals. 

“At your suggestion, have this day 
deposited with the Post Master this 
City $10 procure complete set 


Miss Pennell was teacher the West New- 
ton Normal School. 
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the Common School Journal. con- 
tains all the Reports which requested 
much other valuable matter, pre- 
fer the original documents them- 

“You are kind enough, say, that 
you would like forward some 
documents the subject Common 
Schools Massachusetts, but intimate 
that the burden postage obstacle. 
the subject, and the postage will not 
exceed $5.00 say send 

Greenleaf wrote from Savan- 
nah August 10, 1848, Mann Wash- 
ington that “Mrs. Girard—a lady who 
has been for some time successfully en- 
gaged teaching French this city— 
now the North quest Teacher 
English. have recommended her 
Miss Hannah Damon, daughter 
the late Rev. Mr. Damon West- 
Cambridge, who now one the 
public schools Boston.—Miss 
intimate friend your Niece, Miss 
the Normal school Lexington. 

“Upon the strength these circum- 
stances have ventured refer Mrs. 
Girard you, for Miss D’s qualifica- 
tions not improbable 
that you may know her—or may able 
speak for her from the fact her 
having been educated the Normal 
school. however, somewhat uncer- 
tain you are applied to.” 


Owen Minor Avery wrote from Pen- 
sacola, Florida, September 24, 1847, and 
thanked Mann for his “welcome letter 
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the inst. together with nine vol- 
umes the common school journal and 
eight other documents” which 
additional evidence “that your labor 
the cause education has been indeed 
labor love.’” Eleven years had 
passed since Avery had left his native 
state Connecticut when was 
twenty-one years age. His opportu- 
nity for receiving education “had 
been confined such could ob- 
tained from the kind common schools 
then existence—a few weeks attend- 
ance private grammar school—and 
receiving instruction geometry 
trigonometry and surveying under 
private taecher.” had been “brought 
mechanical employment (that 
which there was High School.” 
knew experience the defects the 
common schools “then existence 
Conn.—and presumed the system op- 
eration that time was not 

“You have much cause for rejoicing— 
and not you alone but the friends 


efforts had been made the Legisla- 

tive Council 1839 and others the early 
1840’s establish public school system 
Florida, which came into the Union 1845. Its 
first constitution made some provisions for 
schools, and the General Assembly 1847-48 
enacted additional educational legislation; but 
the first substantial educational legislation after 
Florida was admitted statehood was passed 
1849. 
This oration was given “before the authori- 
ties the city Boston” may found 
Horace Mann, Life and Works Horace Mann, 
Vol. IV, pp. 341ff. Mann quoted from the 
annual message Governor Campbell Vir- 
ginia January 1839, who made the Gen- 
eral Assembly that state strong appeal for 
free schools. The Journal the House Dele- 
gates... Virginia, 1839, pp. 7-14. 
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education throughout our wide spread 
and glorious union. have here 
but first commenced the work estab- 
felt wish for your continued success 
the noble-Holy work which you are 
engaged—” 

The letter referred footnote 
above was from Andrew Ramsay, Edge- 
field Court House, South Carolina, De- 
cember 11, 1848. Ramsay few days 
before had been “favoured with the 
reading orration [sic] yours de- 
livered Boston July which 
estimation far surpasses any ad- 
dress the kind have ever read before 
That have taken the liberty ask 
you favour with copy—or you 
have none them with you you would 
greatly oblige letting know 
where can find one more South 
Carolina would well put copy 
the hands every one her Legis- 
lators perhaps might arrouse 
them sense there [sic] danger 
and stimulate them Something for 
her Free Schools which are verry [sic] 
defective.” the bottom this letter 
Mann, then Washington, had writ- 
ten, presumably his wife, “Dearest, 
the small book-case the corner 
the Library, the upper shelf the 
right hand side, you will find few 
copies the Oration. Please one up, 
send Mr. Ramsay.” 

April 1841, Baldwin, wrote 
Mann from the Recorder’s Office 
New Orleans that the council that 
municipality was about establish pub- 
lic schools, “in conformity act 
the Legislature, desirous having all 


the aid which experience confers, 
induced call upon you, (as friend 
and benefactor such enterprise,) for 
such Reports Lectures the subject, 
which you may deem calculated assist 
the establishment organization 
Public Schools here.” Any charges for 
such materials would promptly paid. 
August the same year Baldwin 
wrote again, this time the request 
Yorke, president the New Orleans 
Board Education, say that the 
people that city were aware the 
importance public schools and wished 
see them established under the most 
favorable conditions, “both build- 
ings teachers. But for the latter are 
dependent the North, and be- 
lieved the chance obtaining such 
your section country equal any 
other.” Mann’s friendly aid was solicited 
finding out “whether person suit- 
able organize superintend these 
public schools, can found there, will- 
ing come here organize super- 
intend them what terms. gentle- 
man with wife, also competent will- 
would require more, but would 
not satisfied with any less, than 
required Boston. But you are aware 
our peculiar Institutions, and with what 
tenacity southerners cling them, 


Barnard was graduated from Yale 1830. 
was offered the superintendency the New 
Orleans public schools but declined the post. 
also declined similar offers from Boston and 
Cincinnati. 

report for 1842 emphasized the im- 
portance teaching health the 
constitution himself, Mann never 
ceased give emphasis the importance 
physical vigor. 
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course the impropriety engaging 
any one entertaining objections Slav- 
ery.” Baldwin enclosed check for $50 
pay bill for books which had been 
sent from Boston, and added 
consider Subscriber the Common 
School Journal.” Mann seems have 
been tardy replying Baldwin who 
wrote again October saying that 
had received reply his earlier re- 
quest for teacher for our Public 
Schools” and requested Mann help 
find married man “whose wife com- 
petent and willing engage Teach- 
ing the same time enclosed 
check for dollars pay for Books.” 

While visiting Baton 
Rouge, Henry Barnard, another ener- 
getic “missionary popular education,” 
wrote his friend March 26, 1843, about 
education Louisiana. Mann’s report, 
welcome document” had 
reached Barnard who had read with 
interest and The views 
presented are immense, immediate 
practical importance the whole com- 
munity, and ought, will modify the 
course instruction every teacher 
who reads [it].?* this letter Barnard 
urged Mann take rest, “rejoiced 
learn that you have formed the project 
going Europe— all means 
and immediately—but remember you 
must give account your pilgrimage 
your return.” Barnard meant visit 
England soon possible and would 
this summer had the means.” 
this letter Barnard gave important 
information the schools New Or- 
leans. Those “the First Third Mu- 
nicipalities are perfect farce, worse 
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decided cheat—those the second 
will compare favorably point dis- 
cipline, thoroughness, methods in- 
struction, regularity attendance 
with the schools the East. They never 
knew what was have discipline 
the larger schools Orleans till Mr. 
Shaw effected it. 

“The appropriations for public edu- 
cation Louisiana, the Legislature, 
including colleges, academies com- 
mon schools, have been larger propor- 
tion the population, than Massa- 
chusetts Connecticut—and yet money 
never was more profusely, wastefully 
applied. The State can not show, build- 
ings, apparatus, libraries, endowments, 
professorships scholars, the monu- 
ment her liberality—and wisdom.” 
Barnard offered his services during 
Mann’s absence, “in reference your 


Journal any way you please, ‘without 


Mann write him Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

Ingraham, who was author 
many books, including The South-West 
and The Sunny South: or, The South- 
erner Home, and was principal 
academy for young ladies, wrote 
Mann from Nashville June and 
November 1848, concerning plans for 
public school system for that city. 
sent several items from the newspapers 
regard the plans and requested 
from Mann any documents best adapted 


may recalled that Henry Barnard was 
among the first writers school architecture 
this country. See appendix his Fourth An- 
nual Report secretary the Board Com- 
missioners Common Schools Connecticut, 
1842. 


inform the “Mayor City Council 
all the influential men the city.” 
These had “warmly taken the sub- 
ject and say they must carry the school 
the Municipal Elections Septem- 
the first letter Ingraham 
asked for plans for the two buildings 
proposed, with estimates costs, and 
“the names some your Northern 
liberal donors who given that 
may help inspire the rich men here 
like deeds. There are two gentlemen 
here who, probable, will give 
$10,000.00; they not the sum 
need will made seven eight. 
have already $4500.00, and need 
$15,000.00 more for the edifices.” 
was important that the documents 
Nashville August first. his next 
informed Mann that 
the election had been successful 
vote and asked his help 
organizing the school system. central 
high school building accommodate 
fourteen hundred children was 
erected “five acre lot lately pre- 
sented the city deceased gentle- 
man” and two primary schools were 
built. Ingraham had “Mr. Barnard’s 
book which great value, and has 
been service Ingraham also 
asked Mann send him “an outline 
the best mode setting the school 
going, beginning the round 
the ladder, you please, and name all 
the steps. Your name here, Sir, will 
sufficient alone ensure the unanimous 
adoption any system for the city you 
may suggest. Please let hear from 
you early convenient, and fully 
your leisure will permit.” 
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John Stafford, Snow Camp, rural 
settlement Alamance County, North 
Carolina, sent Mann petition January 
1848, slavery which subject 
strong views were widely known. 
The petition had been “hastily got 
this vicinity for the purpose part 
showing that the people North 
Carolina are much misrepresented 
both the southern press and members 
Congress respects their views rela- 
tion slavery the signers are but few 


none them live more than 


about six miles from this post office and 
have doubt that four out six 
the voters within that distance would 
are anxious that should presented 
Congress the House Repre- 
sentatives the senate and fearing 
might not come light there send 
you hoping that neither Mr. 
Mr. Dockery whose con- 
stituents the signers are Mr. Badger 
the senate will not present that you 
will have the kindness and show 
that the voice the South not the 
voice one man the subject 
slavery. 


Abraham Watkins Venable represented the 
fifth North Carolina district Congress 1847- 
53; Alfred Dockery represented the third district 
1845-47 and 1851-53, and George Badger 
who had served Secretary the Navy 
1841 represented North Carolina the United 
States Senate 1846-53. 

The public school system North Caro- 
lina had been established under legislation en- 
acted 1839. 

During his congressional career, Mann made 
several speeches against “the introduction 
slavery into the territories, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and slavery and the slave trade the 
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“None but voters have signed the 
petition.” 

Mann received least three letters 
from Nereus Mendenhall, Guilford 
County, prominent Quaker leader, 
teacher New Garden Boarding School 
out which developed Guilford Col- 
lege, and the guiding genius the early 
life that institution. Mendenhall 
wrote from Jamestown, Guilford Coun- 
ty, December 28, 1848 
friend Horace Mann: 

“Knowing something the interest 
which thou hast taken the subject 
general education—I take the liberty 
asking thee furnish with list 
the publications—periodical others— 
which give information thereon, 

desire those works which will 
the plainest briefest manner give the 
state and advantages popular educa- 
tion different countries—the best 
methods and means introducing im- 
provements 

“As thou are aware, doubt, 
have system Common Schools 
this State—as yet its few 
the greater difficulties with 
have contend are the large number 
pupils sometimes attendance, thus 
crowding the schools, rendering im- 
possible for the teacher full jus- 
tice all, any—the shortness the 
terms for the want more ample 
means, the subscription schools measur- 
ably broken from dependence the 


&c.” Mendenhall added: “Some 
have read thy speech the subject 
slavery, the Mexican territory with 
great 
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May 1849, Mendenhall wrote 
Mann: 

herewith send thee number 
little which has been com- 
menced for the purpose diffusing in- 
formation the subject Education. 

“If would not taxing thee too 
much, would glad have for pub- 
lication month two, article 
from thy pen the New England Sys- 
tem Public Schools. 

“The Journal and Reports forwarded 
were received. Any publications 
the sort, old new, would ac- 
ceptable.” 

July, 1850, Mendenhall wrote 
Mann from New Garden very differ- 
ent kind letter. wished know 
how one could work hard without 
impairing his 

“Since have seen the account thy 
the cause Education, and 
particularly thy own statement the 
appendix thy last report, have been 
somewhat desirous knowing what 
methods, man constitution not 
originally strong, could endure the labor 
ten twelve years for fifteen hours 
each day, and that without taking the 
whole time, one day for relaxation. 


District Columbia.” Williams, Horace 
Mann, 298. 

The Common School Advocate, Menden- 
hall’s “only venture into educational literature.” 
This, monthly publication fifty cents year, 
was discontinued after twelve issues 1849. See 
Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert, Guilford: Quaker Col- 
lege, 84. 

Mann was very much interested what 
today may called “health education.” His 
sixth report (1842) dealt mainly with the teach- 
ing health and physiology and this subject 
gave heavy emphasis his final report 
(1848) which Mendenhall referred. 

Quoted Williams, of. cit., 155. 


January 


“If this should thought improper 
inquisitiveness, let treated such. 
But should glad know what were 
thy hours labor, rest meals and 
precautions for preserving health. Per- 
haps, thou thinks right give 
reply, might thrown under the 
heads appropriation time, Diet, 
Exercise, Bathing &c, may that 
the term Hygiene would include all for 
can readily understand how such labor 
may performed for short time, but 
the query is, how can done for 
years together and yet the health pre- 
served? 

should glad also receive 
copy Webster’s letter and also thy 
reply—of which have yet seen only 
extracts. 

think the progress Education 
this State onward—though slowly. 
Our representatives are beginning more 
and more make subject in- 
vestigation and discuss before the 
people.” 

Mann’s final report, prepared and is- 
sued after had resigned his office 
secretary the Massachusetts Board 
Education Congress, like most 
his other reports attracted wide atten- 
tion. Henry Barnard, Mann’s distin- 
guished contemporary public educa- 
tional pioneering, wrote that Mann’s re- 
ports dealt “in masterly fashion with 
topics universal and permanent inter- 
est, and not only mark, but make, 
era our educational writing and litera- 

February 24, 1849, Edward Lee 
Winslow wrote Mann from Fayetteville, 
North Carolina: “Though stranger 
you, may take the liberty request- 
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ing you send copy your re- 
port, the 12th annual report the 
Legislature your State the subject 
Common Schools.” 

Robert Winthrop” wrote Mann 
from Washington March 28, 1844, 
say that member the South Caro- 
lina delegation, Mr. de- 
sired the best information the im- 
provement “Our Common School 
System.” Winthrop thought that 
Mann’s journal education would an- 
swer his purpose and requested Mann 
send any materials that were “best cal- 


culated enlighten him. You will, 


course, not involve him much ex- 
pense; exceed the ounce limit 
frank sending anything mail. 
The State South Carolina beginning 
wake this great question 


the House Representatives 
from Massachusetts for many years, Speaker 
1847-49, conservative slavery 
issues; when Daniel Webster was appointed Sec- 
retary State 1850, Winthrop was appointed 
Webster’s seat the Senate. 

Richard Franklin Simpson represented the 
second South Carolina district Congress 
1843-49. 

Dewey Bridgman (1829-1889), the 
American blind deaf-mute whose case attracted 
wide attention because the success which Dr. 
Howe, the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind Boston, had teaching her. 

Later Webster got very bad terms with 
Mann and Mann with Mann was 
crushed Webster’s famous “Seventh March 
Speech” 1850 and wrote his wife that the 
senator from Massachusetts “is fallen star! 
Lucifer descended from Heaven.” attributed 
dential ambitions and predicted: “Mr. Webster 
can never president the United States; 
never, never! will lose two friends the 
North where will gain one the South.” 
Mann issued lengthy letter his constituents 
setting out detail the political conduct 
Webster who, with his friends, “swore ven- 
geance against him and determined punish 
him preventing his return Congress the 
ensuing term.” Williams, cit., 302-05. 
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Education, know that you will not 
decline any little service this sort 
her behalf.” 

Francis Lieber, the distinguished pro- 
fessor the University South Caro- 
lina, wrote from Columbia February 
26, 1849. had read Mann’s twelfth 
report and requested additional copies 
which would “go into hands where—I 
cannot say for certain they will good, 
but where they will likely 
good anywhere here—and this not, 
after all, the whole that any sower can 
say his seed when scattering the 
field?” August that year Lieber 
wrote Mann different subject. 
hoped attend scientific meeting 
Cambridge, wished transmit “to Dr. 
Henry paper the Vocal Sounds 
thinks fit, the Society,” case Lieber 
could not himself get the meeting. 
wished know whether the manu- 
script could transmitted Mann 
through his Congressional frank. “If 
you have the least objection, know 
you will frankly say so.” 


Daniel Webster, while yet good 
terms with wrote the New 
England educator from Washington, 
March 29, 1847. Webster was “about 
commencing visit the South re- 
turn way Cincinnati” and speech, 
probably popular education, would 
expected from the senator from 
Massachusetts who hoped “modestly 
set forth” such address; but had 
been hard pressed business 
Washington that had not had time 
read Mann’s reports for that year. 
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would grateful for short com- 
prehensive abstract” and some “state- 
ments facts” which would enable him 
further “waken the good people 
Ohio.” 

One the most interesting letters 
received Mann from Southerners 
about the South was written 
Medill, the Office Indian Af- 
fairs, War Department, July 31, 1848, 
concerning the Chickasaw Indians who 
planned place schools “within the 
United States” dozen more their 
youth, “some whom have been the 
Choctaw Academy Kentucky, and 
will leave that institution for the East 
the first August. desirable 
select proper schools for them early 
possible.” These Indians had set aside 
some their own funds for this pur- 
pose, had placed their management and 


‘arrangements for the education the 


boys the hands the government, 
“and therefore all important that 
the strictest economy shall used con- 
sistent with due regard the interests 
and improvement the boys.” Medill 
thought desirable place the youth 
preparatory schools the East and 
asked Mann for the names and ad- 
dresses proper schools “for these un- 
fortunate but interesting people.” The 
system education Medill thought de- 
sirable “will such practice 


the common schools, embracing all 
the branches thorough English edu- 
cation; and any, all the boys 
should exhibit the proper talents and 
qualifications fit them for colleges, 
then the intention put them there, 
the most privileged whites the coun- 
try.” The full expense the education 
these boys—board, clothing, washing, 
books, stationery, medicine and medical 
attention—was borne the insti- 
tution and accounts sent the Office 
Indian Affairs for payment. Nothing 
‘extravagant clothing was desired, 
“but expected that the boys will 
clothed manner similar those 
with whom they are associated.” 

unfortunate that Mann’s replies 
his correspondents the South seem 
lacking. make even fairly com- 
plete the story his influence would 
above, have access the letters 
wrote well those received. 
one should ask why his replies are 
not available, the answer that Mann 
was prominent public figure who kept 
his papers and the letters received, 
even may not have kept copies 
the letters wrote; but many people 
who received letters from him were 
probably not the habit preserving 
them. 


easier denature plutonium than denature the evil spirit 
man. will not change the hearts other men mechanisms but 
changing Our hearts and speaking 
New York Times, June 23, 1946 
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Freedom the Library 
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are more things taking place 
among books, Horatio, than are 
dreamt your philosophy.” After 
the proper bow Shakespeare has been 
made, must admitted that this is, 
alas, only too true. Poor Horatio would 
very likely quite bewildered 
the modern public college libraries 
are many their patrons. For per- 
plexed and confused these often are, and 
certainly much the question 
freedom the library anything 
else. 

Whose the library? What rights 
have those who run and those who 
use it? And what freedom ina library? 
Let leave the definition until later 
and suppose for the moment that Ho- 
ratio has returned our troubled 
planet. Behold him wandering through 
college library watch students, fac- 
ulty, alumni, and other members the 
community they severally use try 
use the various facilities that are avail- 
able. What greets his ancient eye? 

One thing stands out immediately 
above all others. The library not: 
“Some forlorn and naked hermitage, 
remote from all the pleasures the 
world.” Generally speaking does lack 
the noisiest aspects the Grand Central 
Station, but for variety costume, for 
types faces, and even languages, 
the modern college public library 
not far behind the railroad terminus. 
Steinbeck Norman Rockwell would 
revel such inspiration. Here are the 


young and old, here the quick and slow, 
the neat and sloppy, some dreamy and 
poetic, some businesslike, others youth- 
ful and eager, and few too young and 
quite indifferent. 

Like the people, the hustle and 
bustle rapid turnover the library 
bus depot. With the sharp notes the 
hourly bell hundreds the college li- 
brary’s patrons are welter hats, 
coats, caps, rubbers, packages, notebooks, 
texts, freshman paddles, and library 
books. For ten minutes the rush con- 
tinues; then gradually the newcomers 
thin out, until again the room suggests 
place for reading and study. the 
new reign comparative quiet Horatio 
some those who come the reference 
desk. (Like the new janitor just off the 
farm, had spend little time just 
looking—it all pretty exciting!) 
begins suspect, their questions and 
problems and their attitudes are 
varied their appearances. there 
question freedom here? 

Emphatically so. Horatio soon learns, 
for example, that some feel free ask 
for help. This not always, however, 
the unmitigated good might first 
glance appear. Oftentimes the student 
does not really know what wants and 
must drawn out, led gently but firm- 
some positive statement what 
desired. reference librarians, 
course, this nothing new, and they 
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welcome any opportunity showing 
the neophyte another step the process 
helping himself. 

Are there ideal patrons, Horatio? In- 
deed yes, and more them than you 
might suppose. They are the ones who 
know fairly well what they are looking 
for, whether not the leads suggested 
are helpful, and when they have finger 
the right page. With each visit they 
learn more about tracking down their 
material. Most them are gracious 
attitude, understanding, and apprecia- 
tive any assistance they may receive. 
Librarians rejoice them. 

But there are birds another feather 
—people who are too free. These feel 
complete liberty not ask but de- 
mand—and demand imperiously. They 
question every rule, flaunt every cour- 
tesy, and are loud, arrogant, and dis- 
apreeable. Bluntly, they are out and out 
rude, thoughtless, and selfish. Those 
that are totally so, true, are excep- 
tions, but there are still many distin- 
guished more the presence than the 
absence some these traits. 

Fewer number but still ever-present 
are the meek. Trembling and hesitant 
they stand before one the other the 
library service desks, apologetic, 
sorry interrupt the librarians and as- 
sistants. Horatio, old man, that’s what 
librarians and assistants are for—to 
interrupted that they can serve. 
course they have other things do, 
and they can invariably find other li- 
brary business which will more than 
fill their time. But the raison 
the library the library’s patron. Sidle 
those meek creatures, Horatio, and 
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your loudest spirit voice “give them 
the word.” We’re here serve. 

The librarian who does not feel this, 
who believes himself imposed upon 
anyone with sincere request, the 
wrong business. Even ready and 
eager serve, however, and the pa- 
tron rude unfriendly, the librarian’s 
reaction justly that any other nor- 
mal human being. Good thought, Hor- 
atio! Tell them we’re human; that’s 
right—just like other people! 

much for the initial approach 
the library. There are other times when 
barriers again seem confront the new 
patron. Within the building itself the 
card catalog some impenetrable 
mystery. So, too, are the periodical in- 
dexes, the files, the Dewey system, and 
the size the stacks and the numerous 
collections. some places (we are still 
talking primarily about 
braries) solution this has been found 
courses designed introduce the stu- 
dent the various facilities. others, 
however, either the student enrollment 
does not permit such wholesale instruc- 
tion, much the material 
presented under the hectic conditions 
that prevail during college opening that 
the returns the investment li- 
brarians’ and teachers’ time are low. 

There another method perhaps bet- 
ter suited large institutions, that 
providing students with library hand- 
book. The advantages this type 
publication are too obvious require 
enumeration even for our visitor from 
the past, but there remains disadvan- 
tage might not understand: too many 
patrons will not avail themselves 
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copy read carefully enough de- 
rive any benefit from it. You don’t be- 
lieve that, Horatio? positive fact, old 
boy; they just won’t, you know! It’s 
much simpler ask someone else 
tell you, for you. That way 
you don’t have learn anything new. 
That such learning can satisfying 
number other things only in- 
frequently discovered, for the other 
things seem always come first, 
militate against the use the library 

Modern life full beyond measure: 
too much learn, see, talk about, hear, 
write of, read about. This 
true for adults for students. The 
former, however, are supposed least 
aware that they must discipline 
themselves the matter selection. 
The student the usual college cam- 
pus, the other hand, finds himself 
pulled this way and that from fifty 
hundred more organizations all 
competing for his time, loyalty, and 
money. These are activities approved 
and even sponsored the administra- 
tion, and such not begin include 
intercollegiate games, movies, 
dances, picnics, speeches, dinners, and 
concerts provided either both the 
college and the community. Add still 
one more factor, new the American 
campus, the business family life. 
Where does the list end? There’s the 
rub; doesn’t. never will. All these 
things widen the gap between the patron 
and the library. association they are 
the negation freedom the library. 

There last point that must 
made—one which, though not properly 
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speaking question freedom, none- 
theless part the over-all picture the 
use college libraries. Probably most 
people believe that the use books 
the college library the normal and 
even necessary practice for those who 
wish make average better-than- 
average grades. Librarians know differ- 
ent! few years ago (1940) was pub- 
lished the now classic Teaching With 
Books, Harvie Branscomb, that 
time Director Libraries Duke Uni- 
versity and now Chancellor Vander- 
Horatio read the chapter under- 
graduate use the library that: “The 
mass undergraduates make very little 
use the main book collection one 
finds from fifth nearly third the 
students making virtually use the 
reserve collection seems evident 
that college faculties are making only 
very limited use the library their 
teaching work.” 

Although Teaching With Books 
still describes rather accurately more 
than few colleges today. From the 
library point view, solution for 
this problem found the library, any 
more than possible for the library 
eliminate minimize the factors which 
outside the library directly affect its use. 
their own ground librarians can 
much reduce the difficulties which 
greet the patron, but what chance have 
they against conditions prevailing out- 
side the walls their building? There 
the fight is—and will always be—the in- 
dividual’s alone. must see for himself 
some the profit gained from 
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struggling against these influences: the 
excitement new skills, new assur- 
ance, new sense power stemming 
from increasing acquaintance with books. 
Who feels these things are won 
will move into the range the librarian 
who can and eager help him. For 
those without this foresight faith, the 
world books—the wealth not na- 
tion but the world itself—must re- 
main largely unknown. quiet 
world, without the strident voice jazz, 
minus the glitter sports palace lime 
lights. has little the appeal the 
myriad other elements that present 
themselves throughout the days col- 
lege years. Yet what generous world 
the one who knocks, what variety 
riches! 

not the intent these remarks 
include answers the problems that 
confront the patrons our libraries. 
Their purpose rather stress the 
existence some these problems and 
remind ourselves and others (teachers, 
administrators, students) that not too 
many. them can solved library 
personnel alone. The business two- 
sided, attitude the patron 
vitally influences the general result 
each visit. the contact pleasant 
and beneficial disagreeable and dis- 
appointing both parties? That de- 
pends both parties—the librarian and 
the patron. 

This whole question the personnel 
approach important, Horatio, but 
also another—deportment. Don’t bring 
manners, you say? And why not? 
There’s room enough for improvement. 
insulting point out that reading 
room library much “indoors” 
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home and that most persons remove their 
hats such places? Does smack the 
moralist suggest that better taste 
reserve demonstrativeness for less 
public places, that chairs are provided 
quantity for all, that 
quite unnecessary for two patrons occu- 
view with some distaste the practices 
slovenliness occasionally met with, then 
librarians are admittedly old-fashioned. 
It’s little difficult for them believe 
that certain patrons must sit the backs 
their necks litter floors and tables 
with tiny shreds paper and park acres 
gum beneath table tops. Only frac- 
tion second and fraction energy 
are required push chair the 
table that some semblance neatness 
and orderliness maintained the 

But hold, Horatio! Think you now 
are misunderstood our good 
readers? Are being just little stiff- 
necked about this whole thing, taking 
too seriously? After all, they say, it’s 
their library. Precisely!—and why can’t 
they treat were? Thoughtless- 
ness, course, the answer. The worst 
offenders would hardly behave they 
they thought only little, they 
felt the library were really theirs. Ad- 
ministrators want them feel that way, 
use the library for study, for research, 
for general reading, for browsing. Yes, 
even occasionally place find 
date. But administrators colleges and 
college libraries not look upon their 
libraries the proper places which 
the dates carry loud bull 
sessions public seminars the next 
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day’s assignment. one who thought 
twice about would expect them to. 
its libraries our country provides 
free access the accumulated wisdom 
the world. Nothing could more 
democratic than the manner which 
these libraries are supposed operate. 
If, then, library not democratic, the 
fault lies either with those who operate 
those who use it, and the problem 
one freedom the library. 
Démokratia means “the people 
rule.” literal sense, course, the 
patrons library not rule it. 
extension, they do, that the adminis- 
trators are elected provide the service 
that will the best for the greatest 
number. Freedom the library con- 
formity with practices found through ex- 
perience most beneficial the ma- 
jority. Minorities exist and have their 
rights. other democratic processes 
they can suggest changes that are desira- 
ble and often necessary. But until such 
changes are effected, the members the 
minority should guided the prin- 
ciples set for the benefit the ma- 
jority. This the concept physical 
freedom that must held the library 
present united front its patrons, 
the majority the latter are have 
any assurance finding the atmosphere 
and attitudes they have right expect 
public educational institution. 
Librarians, Horatio, make claim 
perfection near-perfection. They 
are quite fallible, quite gay de- 
pressed and—this the word often 
forgotten—as those who use 
the libraries. The country and world 
over librarians are doing their jobs 
earnestly, honest effort pro- 
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vide fine service. Somehow, rather 
many those who use libraries are not 
co-operating with spirit which they 
would thinking moments recommend 
for themselves other library patrons. 
their own jobs they know the value 
courtesy and thoughtfulness. their 
homes and college rooms they take, most 
them, some pride. But this sense 
pride sometimes along with politeness 
and consideration left the doors 
our public and college libraries. 

Wriston, “The Place the Library 
the Modern College,” defines liberal 
education consisting “not the ac- 
quisition polish but the recon- 
struction one’s outlook upon life, 
the reorientation one’s habits 
thought and expression, the refine- 
ment taste and appreciation, and 
the achievement something like phil- 
osophical coherence the interpretation 
life experience.” And the liberal col- 
lege, says, “should example 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
spiritual living upon urbane and sig- 
nificant level.” 

That’s nicely said, Horatio, but may 
appear remote from the question 
point. not. with education, 
with the library (public 
must not think isolated experi- 
ence merely stage preparation. 
The library should and must have 
place the life any thinking people. 
part the experience living and 
developing—among books well 
people, the midst great thoughts 
and little thoughts, the side kindred 
spirits seeking, whether not they call 
that, some “philosophical coherence” 
their lives. 
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Isolation 


Krim 


For lost, grieved days hope, nostalgia’s taunt; 
For some frontiers thought unprobed, regret; 
For dreams still idle mood beget, 

Harsh treatment ere this gloomy void they haunt. 
Dust once proud wisdom, will daunt 
Sturdier souls than mine who’ll ponder yet 

These same unknowns that still faith beset; 


Cold world—ungained, whose warmth they loudly vaunt? 


Too soon o’er darkly plain the wind blows chill; 
Too late find loneliness know. 

Last faint murmurings heart, still; 

Too keen perception lauds your passing so. 

Since from this dim, bleak plane there’s return, 


Within this breast cynic’s torch will burn. 
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Two Schools India 


Francis GRIFFITH 


City School 


round the sprawling city Calcutta. 
Most its ten thousand inhabitants 
work the local British-owned jute 
mills nine hours day, including Sun- 
day, for average salary two dollars 
week, with one free day every ten 
days. The mills employ women 
somewhat smaller salary than men, and 
children young ten years even 
lower rate. 

The Grand Trunk Road, narrow 
serpentine way winding fifteen hundred 
miles from Calcutta Delhi and in- 
tended more for military convenience 
than for commercial purposes, the 
only paved street the entire bustee. 
The other streets are little better than 
alleys, rutted and noisome, lined with 
filthy bazaars, water buffalo stables, and 
windowless dwellings mud and brick. 
The walls the houses are plastered 
with dung cakes which, after drying 
the sun, are used fuel. The usual 
stinks Indian city hang over Rishra 
Howrah like miasma—the pungent 
smoke the dung patties, human or- 
dure, cattle, sweaty human beings, stag- 
nant water holes, and rotting jute. 

picked way through the con- 
gested alleys, avoiding the mud and 
manure well could and ignoring 
the persistent cries “Baksheesh, 


sahib!” emitted horde half-naked 
children and deformed beggars who 
dogged steps. skinny old man, 
sunning himself his charpai, turned 
over his rope mattress, and street 
barber squatting front his customer 
stopped his shaving watch the strange 
sight white man walking through 
the native quarters. The barefooted 
passers-by and the groups gathered 
front the stalls moved one side, 
for the average Indian courteously 
servile whites. 

The school unmarked sign. 
one-storey brick building badly 
need whitewash and distinguished 
only being slightly larger than the 
other squalid buildings the area. 
brick wall which there connect- 
ing door window divides into two 
rooms, one used Muslims and the 
other Hindus, that there are really 
two distinct schools the one building. 
Tuition free but education not corh- 
pulsory Rishra Howrah or, for that 
matter, anywhere else India. 

first visit was the Mohamme- 
dan section. entered the low door 
was struck the turbulent disorder 
the youngsters and the indifference 
the barefooted munshi who sat 
rickety table chatting with his assistant 
and smoking cheap coolie cigarette. 
rose and greeted English and 
insisted that sit his chair, the only 
chair the entire room. The tails his 
dirty shirt hung over his lungyi, skirt- 
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like garment reaching his ankles. 

Above the bedlam explained that 
the school comprised only the first two 
grades and that numbered sixty pupils, 
forty-five whom were Grade and 
the remainder Grade II. The small 
number pupils the second grade was 
caused, according Mr. Murtaza, 
failure examinations. There were 
only six girls the entire group be- 
cause, explained, “girls not need 
know how read write, and 
can’t spare the time teach them 
sew.” However, prove that was 
capable teaching sewing dispatched 
girl fetch half-finished soiled 
sampler depicting English cottage 
and bearing the legend “God bless our 
home.” 

The children wore customary Moham- 
medan dress, lungyi pajamas, and sat 
tightly packed crude backless benches. 
There were only two desks the class- 
room, both reserved for the second 
grade. The grimed walls were undeco- 
rated. The room was windowless. Venti- 
light were obtained open- 
ing the doors the road outside. 
piece painted wood about two feet 
square served blackboard. 

Most the children had crude slates 
which they wrote with metal stylus. 
One child proudly produced small 
broken American slate from which the 
frame had been stripped. Only few 
had textbooks, all paper-covered, cheap- 
printed, and dilapidated. glance 
the first and second grade English texts 
revealed that they were old-fashioned 
difficult, too difficult probably even 
for children whose native tongue Eng- 
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lish. typical exercise from the second 
grade book may serve illustration. 


From Carts Aeroplanes 


days old, when men did not 
know the use carts, they tramped 
through jungles with burdens 
their But bullock-carts are 
now largely used the villages 
India. They are used the rich 
and the poor alike. journey 
bullock-cart often seems long and 
tedious, and, when possible 
travel faster, and other means, 
not, course, use the con- 

swifter and more convenient mode 
drawn horses. Good roads are 
necessary both for carts and carriages. 

is, however, far more interesting 
travel rail. The railway train 
drawn the engine, and con- 
sists large number carriages. 
The train moves fast rails, gives 
sense speed, and makes 
fee] that are the lords all 
see. Houses and trees whizzing 
by, mile journey rail being 
travelled minute two. 

the river, the boat sad con- 
trast the steam-ship. The latter 
plies merrily and down, far more 
easily and swiftly, and has rendered 
communication water very con- 
venient. Huge ships which may 
better described floating cities, 
pass across the seas. Watts and 
Stevenson invented the steam-engine. 
has gone long towards 
changing the face the earth. 

But, surely the swiftest mode 
travelling land and air are 
respectively the motor-car and the 
aeroplane. Huge buses and motor- 
lorries carry loads well passen- 
gers. There are motor-cars which 
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run more than hundred miles 
hour! And there are aeroplanes and 
huge air-ships which can much 
faster air! 

The modern means travelling 
have killed distance and saved lot 
our time. The people the vari- 
ous parts the earth have been 
brought far closer together than be- 
fore. These have surely helped 
increase our progress and add 
our happiness. 


School held from 10:30 3:30 six 
days week. During the year sixty-five 
holidays are observed, the two most im- 
portant being the one month’s summer 
vacation and Ramazan, the lunar period 
during which all faithful Mohamme- 
dans fast daily from dawn sunset. 

Golam Murtaza, the munshi, had 
special training for his position. had 
had total nine years schooling plus 
six years teaching experience. His 
monthly salary was about twelve dollars, 
slightly more than that illiterate 
laborer jute mill. 

“Would you like hear song?”, 
Mr. Murtaza asked. assented, 
called upon two youngsters sing 
song which, told me, was about 
hungry crow looking for corn, bread, 
rice, and other food. The boys started 
chant high-pitched Oriental style. 

“Stop!” yelled Mr. Murtaza, his face 
apoplectic. Then turning de- 
clared, “The crow says hungry.” 

The youngsters sang another line. 
“Stop!” yelled the teacher again. Once 
more turning remarked, “The 
crow says wants some corn.” 

This procedure was continued for the 
duration the interminable chant, Mr. 
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Murtaza even explaning that the crow 
was saying “Caw! caw! caw!”, though 
crow’s yawp sounds much the same 
any language. Two more seemingly end- 
lessly chants followed before could de- 
cently escape the Hindu class next 
door. 

The Hindu school was superior the 
Muslim almost every respect. The 
physical conditions alone were identical, 
aside from cheap little oleograph the 
ten-armed goddess Durga the wall. 
The children rose entered and 
saluted response signal given 
the teacher, Ram Charitra Lal. Evi- 
dently preparations had been made for 
visitor, for the teacher’s dhoti was spot- 
less and the childrens’ faces were shin- 
ing. 

“There are three classes this room,” 
said Mr. Lal, “one for infants and the 
others for the first two grades. There are 
forty children, aged four and five, regis- 
tered the infant class. Five them 
are girls. The first grade contains thir- 
teen pupils and the second grade twelve. 
All the pupils these grades are boys.” 

went describe the subjects 
taught each grade. The infant class 
curriculum included Hindi, writing, 
mental arithmetic, and the multiplica- 
tion tables. The first grade added read- 
ing and religion the infant course 
study. The complete second grade syl- 
labus comprised Hindi (reading and 
writing), arithmetic, hygiene, geogra- 
phy, mental arithmetic, religion, and 
English. The pupils the first two 
grades were between six and eleven 
years age and included all castes 
well members the unscheduled 
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castes, popularly known untouchables. 
The Hindu pupils observe some Chris- 
tian and Muslim holidays well 
their own, total the course 
the year. 

Neither Mr. Lal nor his assistant had 
any professional training for their work. 
Each had completed only eight grades 
education. Mr. Lal had, however, 
forty years teaching experience. 

Before left the children sang song. 
was brief, fortunately. 

The schools Rishra Howrah are 
typical elementary schools through- 
out the larger part India. nearly 
every case, safe say, there the 
same appalling economic and social en- 
vironment, combined with governmental 
and parental apathy. Teachers are un- 
trained, for the most part, and their 
are uniformly low, some cases 
low three dollars month, miser- 
able compensation even for India. The 
buildings and equipment are generally 
dilapidated and crude. Curricula are de- 
vised with regard psychological 
principles. Free public education 
limited the beginning grades the 
elementary school and amounts many 
cases little more than alphabet train- 
ing. The percentage illiteracy 86%. 
The one ray hope this sordid pic- 
ture that the new government 
India may able carry into effect 
fifteen year plan for education, drawn 
committee Congress Party mem- 
bers, under which Indian illiteracy would 
stamped out fifteen years. But that, 
Kipling used remark, another 


story. 
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When the barefooted Hindu walked 
into the tent and handed native clerk 
letter paid attention him, think- 
ing was just another unemployed In- 
dian looking for job. 

Instead voicing the customary re- 
fusal the clerk arose and laid the letter 
paper torn from notebook and phrased 
the elaborately polite style cen- 
tury ago, was plea for financial as- 
sistance and invitation visit Nalua 
village school. 

The headmaster, who bore the letter, 
spoke little English but with the aid 
interpreter made arrangements 
visit the school the following day. 

The next afternoon the headmaster 
came, clad clean dhoti, and set 
out jeep. After riding for mile 
along road ankle-deep dust, which 
gangs coolies ineffectually tried 
allay with little tins water, 
arrived broad and muddy river. 
Leaving the jeep the bank, 
boarded dinghy poled cadaverous 
boatman and upon arriving the op- 
posite side trudged through cluster 
bashas and stagnant water holes. 
couple women hurried inside their 
bashas our approach, for the custom 
rigidly practiced this section Ben- 
gal. passed some native bazaars, 
filthy and dark, bearded Mussulman 
saluted with dignified “Salaam 
alechim.” 

About mile past the village the road 
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ended another stream. The wreckage 
small bridge lay the water. 
guide explained that although the 
monsoon rains had washed away the 
bridge some years ago the government 
had not yet restored it. For two pice 
(about one cent) ferryman took 
across dugout. 

stumbled along raised path be- 
tween barren rice paddies, most them 
about the size city backyard, for the 
Indian custom dividing land equally 
among the children deceased 
owner has resulted excessive frag- 
mentation holdings with subsequent 
uneconomic land cultivation. The use 
any farm implement more modern than 
wooden plow drawn bullocks al- 
most unknown. 

After walking mile reached 
Nalua village school, building approxi- 
mately one hundred feet long and 
twenty feet wide made bamboo and 
chattai. The bamboo poles which sup- 
ported the structure were decorated with 
branches royal poinciana. 

The staff, group five men and 
one woman, came down the path ex- 
tend welcome and were introduced 
the school secretary, Dr. Das. 
was evident that preparations had been 
made for the visit. Each the teachers 
was dressed clothes good quality. 
All were Hindus, could discern 
from their dress and greeting. The men 
wore loose-fitting dhotis and when they 
pressed the palms their hands together 
forehead level, bowed their heads, and 
murmured, “Nomaste.” The woman 
was dressed peach colored sari bor- 
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dered with blue, and her forehead 
she bore the customary tikka. With the 
exception Dr. Das, whose dress was 
European, none wore shoes. 

The schoolhouse was divided into six 
rooms separated bamboo partitions. 
With one exception the rooms were 
small and narrow. The largest room, 
used the two beginning grades, was 
situated one end the building and 
had three windows; each the others 
had only one. There was artificial 
lighting. 

Dr. Das led into his office and 
after offering fruit and tea talked about 
the history and present status the 
school. Nalua, said, was typical Ben- 
gal village with population about 
three hundred. Most the people were 
farmers laborers and all them were 
abjectly poor. Until six years ago Nalua 
had school. Requests the govern- 
ment establish school had always 
been refused. 1939 some the vil- 
lagers under the leadership Dr. Das 
contributed funds buy small patch 
land and erect schoolhouse. 

present the school comprises six 
grades and has pupil enrollment 
140, girls and 105 boys. distinc- 
tion made with respect religion 
caste. Muslim and Hindu sit side side 
and the son Braham rubs elbows 
with the child sweeper. During the 
eight-month term the school open 
daily from A.M. P.M. with half- 
hour recreation period from 12:30 
P.M. Class periods are fifty minutes 
duration for all grades. 

Monthly tuition rates range from 
twelve annas (24 cents) the first four 
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grades Rs. 1-4 (about forty cents) 
the fifth and sixth grades. Since the aver- 
age daily wage unskilled laborer 
this area about thirty cents, can 
readily understood why all the villagers 
cannot afford send their sons 
daughters school. The tuition fees are 
used purchase textbooks and equip- 
ment, and provide for the mainte- 
nance the building. 

The salaries paid the government 
the instructors are fantastically low. 
The headmaster receives monthly com- 
pensation forty rupees (about $12.00) 
while the other instructors receive 
twenty-five rupees (about $8.00). Even 
when allowance made for the 
lower standard Asiatic living, these 
salaries are below existence level. Cool- 
ies the same region are paid the 
same rate the headmaster. supple- 
ment this miserable pay the teaching 
staff solicits aid from nearby villages. 
Outside aid limited because the in- 
habitants the neighboring towns have 
their own serious financial problems. Dr. 
Das serves secretary the school 
without compensation. 

company with the headmaster and 
interpreter visited each the class- 
rooms. the sixth grade, the highest 
the school, there were eight pupils, all 
boys. entrance they rose and their 
leader called out, “One, two!” this 
signal the pupils saluted, and remained 
standing until motioned them 
seated. This procedure was repeated 
every class. The youngsters sat back- 
less benches before which were placed 
narrow tables. There were only two 
small blackboards for the entire school, 
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each about yard square and made 
painted wood. 

The sixth grade subjects include Eng- 
lish grammar and literature, English his- 
tory, geometry, Bengali literature, and 
penmanship. The study English 
started the fifth grade Nalua, 
though some Indian schools be- 
gun early the first grade. dis- 
covered questioning that the sixth 
grade boys already had rudimentary 
knowledge English conversation. One 
bright youngster undertook explain 
geometry proposition English and did 
very creditably, with only little assist- 
ance from instructor. The headmas- 
ter emphasized that the boy’s knowledge 
the language had been obtained solely 
school. 

Aesop’s Fables was the prescribed text 
English literature. the request 
the teacher one the pupils read “The 
Fox and the Grapes” understandable 
English, although the intonation pat- 
terns were definitely 

The study Bengali literature was 
limited collection biographical 
sketches Indian, European, and 
American personages, among whom 
were Rabindranath Tagore, Akbar the 
Great, Ram Mohun Roy, Napoleon, 
Shakespeare, Edison, and Washington. 

The fifth grade and succeeding classes 
were numerically larger. each room 
there were the same 
benches and unplaned tables. The arith- 
metic taught the fifth grade dealt with 
problems mensuration. The Bengali 
reader comprised prose and poetry from 
various Bengali authors, including Mo- 
hammed Iqbal, the author the na- 
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tionalist hymn, “Hindusthan Humara.” 
The children could understand only 
common English salutations. was im- 
pressed the neatness their note- 
books, written round graceful Bengali 
script. The teacher told that the two 
brightest pupils this group were 
Hindu girl, frail and beautiful child 
dressed rich sari, and hare-lipped 
boy, the son coolie. 

the four lowest grades old-fash- 
ioned slates were used economy 
measure instead notebooks. 

The first and second grades were 
taught one class and comprised about 
pupils, about one-third the school. 
The woman who taught the class was 
shy and reticent, and the pupils seemed 
unusually well-behaved, sitting with 
folded hands behind their rows crude 
tables. 

All during visit the school 
had silently upbraided myself for 
stupid failure bring supply 
American candy cookies from the 
for distribution the children. Now 
suddenly remembered that had two 
packages chewing gum pocket. 
drew them out, together with some 
snapshots eight-year old nephew 
and placed them nearby table. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The 
youngsters swarmed around the table, 
yelling horde, clutching for the gum 
and the photographs. the time the 
teacher, with the aid the headmaster 
and Dr. Das, was able restore order 
knew that would highly 
try retrieve the snapshots, even 
though they were the only copies pos- 
sessed. 
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walked down the path 
way home little boy ran forward and 
prostrated himself. With his right hand 
touched shoes and then his breast 
and forehead, murmuring did so, 
“Nomaste.” Kneeling before Dr. Das 
repeated the little ceremony. 

Nalua school example democ- 
racy action oppressed and back- 
ward nation. Handicapped almost 
every conceivable obstacle—governmen- 
tal apathy, indescribable poverty, caste 
distinctions, communal barriers, and 
lamentably inadequate equipment,—the 
Nalua villagers have carried on. Since 
witnessed actual teaching cannot 
speak about the quality instruction but 
the results achieved the teaching 
English were commendable, say the 
least. This success partially owing 
the strong economic motivation, for 
fluency English prerequisite for 
most jobs the Indian civil service 
private commercial enterprises. 

But motivation alone doesn’t insure 
learning. There must have been good 


teaching effect such results. The teach- 


ers Nalua and the thousands other 
teachers the villages and cities 
India who work for wages below coolie 
standard apparently regard their daily 
task not quid pro quo employment but 
vocation holy its own right 
the ministry medicine. their hands 
lies the building happier—and free 
—India. 

Usually the only prerequisite for be- 
coming teacher the primary grades 
graduation from approved secondary 
school but even this modest requirement 
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often waived view the miserable 
financial compensation. 

1937, the last year for which statis- 
tics are available, more than two-thirds 
India’s 700,000 villages had schools. 
The rate illiteracy high. Only nine 
per cent the population can read 
write. 

The British raj did not look with 
favor attempts establish free popu- 
lar education. 1939 when free pri- 
mary schools were established Cal- 
cutta, the second largest city the em- 
pire, some British authorities objected 
the grounds that the schools were de- 
signed encourage “dangerous” 
tical ideas. 

surveying the Indian educational 
school 
through university, the observer 
struck the academic nature the cur- 
riculum and the remote relationship 
bears India’s economic, social, and po- 
litical problems. Nalua school, for 
example, the sixth-grade youngsters 


memorized details English history 
but learned nothing all about their 
own environment, their 
growth, modern farming, hygiene. 

Since the days Macauley the chief 
objective Indian education has been 
prepare students pass civil service ex- 
aminations. Macauley’s Minute ignored 
Indian history, art, literature, and eco- 
nomics, and emphasized the necessity 
training body clerks and minor 
officials serve subordinates Brit- 
ish colonial officers. Macauley’s eyes 
knowledge English was indispensa- 
ble and any study the physical sciences 
Indian culture was wasted effort. The 
bent which gave Indian education 
persists the present day. Until re- 
cently the highest ambition most In- 
dian students was attain clerkship 
the office British pukka sahib. The 
rise nationalist feeling India may 
result widening the horizons 
Indian educational aims and emphasis 
endemic problems. 


History not the rival Classics modern literature, the 
political sciences. rather the house which they all dwell. 
the cement that holds together all the studies relating the nature and 
achievements man.—G. TREVELYAN 
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The Twilight Science 


Age Dinosaurs? 


Count 


THEME neither pessimistic nor 
idly mournful. the heyday 
empire, that dinosaur, Rome, 
Church, curtain dazzling light con- 
ceals the joints that eventually will 
buckle. But the curtain not proof 
against the eye the history. Indeed, 
the heyday that the clearest eye will 
look for the seeds destruction. “This 
the Age Science.” Cassandra, 
the chant itself warning. danger- 
ous shibboleth now lives the dic- 
tum that science remaking the world. 
provokes double retort: you 
mean that technology remaking the 
world, grant it; but so, you frighten 
your glib confusion technology 
with science. will grant you that 
technology remaking the world; but 
much more interested what the 
remodeling doing man. Have you 
any data the subject; so, what are 
they, how far they go, and what 
they prove? 

Here set theses: 

culture, including our own, 
can built maintained without some 
adequate universals, some principles that 
undergird the culture and that are ac- 
tively accepted the bulk the partic- 


This article and another fol- 
low later issue were rewritten and adapted 
from paper delivered dinner anthro- 
pologists, under the auspices the Viking Fund, 
New York City. 


ipants the culture motivations for 
social action. 

live period when all our 
universals have been challenged. They 
are being challenged rate beyond 
that either their vindication 
their replacement more useful set. 

The challenge, far the greater 
part, consequence scientific dis- 
covery—discovery that has destroyed 
ancient concepts concerning the universe 
and man’s place it; the same time, 
the discoverers have not admitted any 
commensurate responsibility for making 
good the loss with equally well- 
integrated system principles. 

Science and what are called the 
“humanities” have more and more 
ceased speaking terms, and the 
results have been disastrous for science, 
the humanities, and our culture. 

science was arrive more truthful 
understanding the nature the uni- 
verse and the nature man and his 
place the universe. However, the ex- 
plorations science have also contrib- 
uted to, indeed have made possible, the 
quite unexpected achievements that 
peculiar occidentalism, technology. 

The layman has been dazzled 
the material and spectacular end-prod- 
ucts technology; has seized upon 
their use eagerly; and has mistaken 
technology for science. Technology, once 
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benign tumor science, now threatens 
become malignant. 

and its partial offspring, technology, 
fails made not only the unedu- 
cated but too often even scientists 
themselves, well other intellec- 
tuals. This betrayal its own friends, 
when coupled with the bemusing expan- 
sion technology which the rest so- 
ciety confuses with science, will, unless 
halted, spell the twilght science. 

The breakdown directives, plus 
the exponential rate growth tech- 
nology, are pair kindred traits that 
characterize our western civilization; 
and together they have given shape or, 
rather, shapelessness our educational 
ideals and practices. 


flected the very large number articles 
dealing with this problem from the standpoint 
various sciences, and appearing particularly dur- 
ing the last eight years the issues the 
Scientific Monthly and the American Scientist. 
There these articles great deal fine 
thinking; that would know the best 
current thought these matters should run 
down these files. 

*See especially, Schweitzer: The Decay 
and Restoration Civilization, pp. Dale 
Memorial Lectures 1922. Black 1932.— 
Lippmann: Education Versus Civilization. 
American Scholar 10(1941): 184 Mum- 
ford: The Making Men, The Humanities 
Look Ahead, pp. Stanford University 
Press 1943.—Ortega Gasset: The Barbarism 
Specialization, The Revolt the Masses. 
Norton 1932.—A. Carlson: Science 
Versus Life. Sigma Quarterly (1940): 
147 Kandel: The End Era. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 1941.— 
Realization our failure crops the most 
unexpected places, and their occurrence most 
heartening. The most dramatic and telling oc- 
curs the speech Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
Tokyo Bay, September 1945, the moment 
sealing the greatest success armed power 
our history. 


Thereby the disease feeds itself. 

treatment the present scope, 
were hopeless treat all these ade- 
quately; yet cannot discuss any 
them satisfactorily unless state them 
all. Hence there apology for listing 
them. 


the outset happy admission 
that today there growing tribe 
scientists who are concerned over the 
consequences scientific discovery 
man and his whole culture. The tribe 
ranges from atomic physicists an- 
That the former are 
among the prophets great gain. 
for the latter, their field being what 
one might have expected them 
the earliest and unanimous members; 
but why this has not been so, here 
rather idle question. Yet the ready ad- 
mission does not away with the ex- 
cuse for this article: there are still too 
many who not see how are 
concerned with the theses just set forth; 
there are others who are with effort 
working our way toward understand- 
ing how fit into the 

culture, matter what its several 
achievements, has failed has failed 
its philosophy, for its philosophy un- 
dergirds and integrates it. Our culture 
has failed. this point the evidence 
ponderous. shall neither repro- 
duce nor summarize it.? The lack 
philosophy prominent trait our 
culture the complexity its tech- 
nology. Undoubtedly these two char- 
acteristics are somehow related. And 
does not help much rejoin that ours 
period transition; that such periods 
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are always marked the disintegration 
outworn philosophy and the grad- 
ual articulation new one. This re- 
joinder too comfortable. New phil- 
osophies are not inevitable syntheses. 
Whether new philosophy emerges 
all, depends upon how far from mental 
and spiritual exhaustion the culture- 
participants are; how seriously they take 
their obligation forging new phil- 
osophy. 

Now let stick our last. 

Among the great and dangerous con- 
fusions this day that which con- 
founds technology with science. Who- 
ever and whatever fault, the victim 
our culture; our schools abet the con- 
fusions; the scholar himself often fails 
make 

Let examine these three points. 

“Never the course history,” says 
placed vital surroundings even re- 
motely similar those set the con- 
ditions just mentioned. are, fact, 
confronted with radical innovation 
human destiny, implanted the 
century. new stage has been mounted 
for human existence, new both physi- 
cal and social aspects. Three principles 
have made possible this new world: lib- 
eral democracy, scientific experiment, 


illustration statement one, see David 
Dietz: Science and the Future. The American 
Scholar (1942): 292 illustration 
the second, see Schifferes, the Bulletin 
the American Association for the Advancement 
Science, January 1945.—In illustration the 
third, see Spaeth, The Humanities Peace 
and War. Bulletin the American Association 

Reprinted from The Revolt the Masses 
Norton and Company, Inc. Copyright 1932 the 
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and industrialism. The last two may 
one these principles was invented 
the century; they proceed from 
the two previous centuries. The glory 
the century lies not their 
discovery, but their implantation 

“The century was its es- 
sence revolutionary turned public 
existence upside down. Revolution not 


the uprising against pre-existing order, 


but the setting new order that 
contradictory the traditional one. 
Hence there exaggeration saying 
that the man who the product the 
XIXth century is, for the effects pub- 
lic life, man apart from all other men. 
The XVIIIth century man differs, 
course, from the XVIIth century man, 
and this one turn from his fellow 
the XVIth century, but they are all re- 
lated, similar, even identical essentials 
when confronted with this new man. For 
the “common” man all periods, “life” 
had principally meant limitation, obliga- 
tion, dependence; word, pressure. 
Say oppression, you like, provided 
understood not only the judicial 
and social sense, but also the cosmic. 
For this latter which has never been 
lacking hundred years ago, the 
date which starts the practically limit- 
less expansion scientific technique— 
physical and administrative. Previously, 
even for the rich and powerful, the 
world was place poverty, difficulty 
and danger. 

fact, the common man, finding 
himself world excellent, tech 
nically and socially, believes that has 
been produced nature, and never 
thinks the personal efforts highly- 
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endowed individuals which the creation 
this new world presupposes. Still less 
will admit the notion that all these 
facilities still require the support cer- 
tain human virtues, the least 
failure which would cause the rapid 
disappearance the whole magnificent 
edifice. 

“This leads note down our 
today two fundamental traits: the free 
expansion his vital desires, and there- 
fore his personality; and his racial 
ingratitude towards all that had made 
possible the ease his existence. These 
traits together make the well-known 
psychology the spoilt 
give one the impression that everything 
permitted him and that has 

“My thesis, therefore, this: the very 
perfection with which the cen- 
tury gave organization certain 
orders existence has caused the masses 
benefited thereby consider it, not 
organized, but natural system. 
Thus explained and defined the ab- 
surd state mind revealed these 
masses; they are concerned only with 
their own well-being, and the same 
time they remain alien the cause 
that well-being. they not see, be- 
hind the benefits civilization, marvels 
invention and construction which can 
maintained only great effort and 
foresight, they imagine that their role 
limited demanding these benefits 
peremptorily, they were natural 
rights, disturbances caused scarcity 
food the mob goes search bread, 
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and the means employs generally 
wreck the bakeries. This may serve 
symbol the attitude adopted, 
greater and more complicated scale, 
the masses today towards the civiliza- 
tion which they are supported.” 

History familiar with the old, 
prophet who long last recognized 
the mass posterity, which registers 
its reverence seizing upon his message 
demonstrates the limits the spiritual 
capacity the day, distorts the message 
into caricature what the prophet in- 
tended. Any prophet should school him- 
self content with less harvest 
than thought was sowing. Yet 
stream shall run high all, its source 
must even higher. unhappy 
spectacle indeed when the scientist him- 
self fails see the great white ray 
which stands. equally tragic 
when culture’s power-house thought, 
the school higher learning, falls into 
line with the layman’s notion. refer 
the scientist who either does not know 
will not admit that there older and 
deeper ideal science than the inven- 
tion newer and fancier ways satisfy 
old desires, even than discover new 
cures for old diseases. When the layman 
hears scientist say that following 
his gleam “because fun,” may 
interpret the remark with pedestrian 
literalness, and fail recognize that 
has met poet, and that there are 
more important people the world 
than poets. Too often, however, the 
scientist will offer you his excuse for 
living the plea that you can never tell 
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when seemingly trivial discovery may 
blossom into something spectacularly 
useful: the justification for Faraday’s 
cans and coils wire becomes some- 
thing that Gladstone can tax, and also 
the motor your refrigerator; the vin- 
dication the cathode ray your radio 
tube. 

His apology for his explanation may 
be, that such concrete and practical illus- 
trations provide the only way justify- 
ing the seeming idleness the scientist 
the layman. Aside from the rather 
cynical flavor the remark, hardly 
justifies the presence such apolo- 
gia some articles appearing, for in- 
stance, the American Scientist. One 
can only deplore when the scientist 
himself feels that must file his de- 
fense basis that surrenders the 
court technology—however august 
and respectworthy that court may be; 
when lacks sense history that 
fails appreciate and maintain his 
most precious right and obligation the 
philosophic tradition which stands; 
when unaware that science exists 
for something richer than make living 
more comfortable more complicated 
even accomplish the negative good 
divesting life superstitions concern- 
ing the etiology disease and bad 
weather. When the scientist fails the 
deeper insight, abets the fallacy 
the half-good. 

Small wonder, then, when the layman 
does not discriminate between pure 
science, applied science, and technology. 

Now the colleges and univer- 
sities. The layman has been learning 
that the scholar his study labora- 
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tory not necessarily escapist, that 
not sealing himself away the juice 
other-worldliness. There follows this 
caricature: The young American likes 
the swim wtih the big fellows. 
Democracy means the opportunity for 
every person participate what 
socially most approved. distinction 
Bachelor Arts; therefore let 
ail become distinguished. college 
education trains for leadership; let all 
get one. If, however, the going proves 
too rough—alas! even the best 
worlds, not all men are created equal 
their gray matter—then bring down 
the B.A. the price-level all can 
afford, along with automobiles and 
radios. The asininity Huey Long 
smelled strongly that became any- 
thing but comical; but one can deny 
that was soil our soil. 

not beyond the bounds fairness 
pursue further the fact that title 
educational level has become one the 
material commodities which 
bought country endless oppor- 
tunity and unlimited marketing. For the 
person who would rise yet higher 
stratum distinction than Ford and 
B.A., there are other and more expen- 
status still slightly beyond the ambi- 
tions the B.A. majority. So, let 
make possible for every one who de- 
sires engage research. The theme 
has been well scored Abraham Flex- 
ner’s Universities: American, English, 
German (Oxford, 1930). The dictum 
that fact trivial science thing 
the layman has never understood. 
course, the scientist shies away from the 
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solemn nonsense which has nothing 
_whatever with “trivial fact”; but 
unfortunately, our universities too often 
prefer the layman’s opinion the mat- 
ter. When university grants the degree 
Master Arts, has done, after 
approving thesis Time and Mo- 
tion Comparison Four Methods 
Dishwashing,” you cannot expect that 
the university has thereby helped the 
layman understand what science 
and what its aims are. One paragraph 
from Dr. Flexner’s book insists being 

“The question thus raised 
what precisely constitutes research. The 
gathering information—even though 
accurate—is not research. The massing 
conglomerate descriptive material, 
common domestic science, the social 
sciences, and education, not re- 
search. Unanalyzed and unanalyzable 
data, matter how skillfully put to- 
gether, not constitute research; re- 
ports are not research; sympathetic ac- 
counts stenographers, 
waitresses, deans, bankrupts, litigants, 
school systems, happy and unhappy stu- 
dents education, matriculating stu- 
dents doubt whether they love 
their father more than their mother 
vice versa, with without graphs, 
curves and percentages, are not research 
and would not called research any- 
where except the United States.” 

The university six centuries ago may 
not have been permeated with the scien- 
tific spirit, and undoubtedly taught its 

Universities: American, English, Ger- 
man, Abraham Flexner. Copyright the 


Oxford University Press. Used permission. 
Op. cit., ch. 12. 
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share nonsense, which nonsense 
sometimes convenient when wish 
point favorably ourselves; but least 
its nonsense was sincere and its spirit was 
scholarly; and certainly would not 
have bestowed its hood upon any one 
who insulted its soul; much less would 
have spent effort devising the insults 
itself, 

much for the basis confusion 
our culture with respect the meaning 
technology and science. 
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is, course, conceivable that com- 
parison four methods dishwashing 
might interest the manufacturers 
automatic dishwashing apparatus; that 
sympathetic accounts salesladies and 
stenographers would, the hands 
personnel engineers department 
store, help save the establishment thou- 
sands dollars. they might possess 
technological value, for all know. 
But technology not science. Ortega 
has called “the offspring 
the copulation between capitalism and 
experimental Then what 
heredity has the latter parent trans- 
mitted, and what belongs another 
parent? 

Technology has faith the tech- 
niques scientific inquiry. induc- 
tive. experiments. checks its data. 
eliminates, far humanly possi- 
ble, the human factor from its inquiries. 
shares with science the philosophic 
confidence human intelligence with its 
capacity for arriving verifiable facts. 
shares with science its philosophic 
faith that the universe orderly. 
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But the genes the other parent are 
there too. certain extreme sense— 
and, drive the point home, shall 
state this extreme 
Science” contradiction termin- 
ology. For soon you invent ma- 
chine synthesize organic compound 
(which also invention, invention 
chemical machine) for some use 
other, you are making the result dis- 
covery physical law practical arti- 
fact. But when first you had found the 
answer the scientific question, you had 
reached the water’s edge. Thereafter, 
and quite another operation, with 
intelligence wrought into precision in- 
strument virtue treating with 
the processes scientific thought, you 
may proceed apply the answer 
problem technology. What the 
difference between phase one and phase 
two? 

The motive science philosophical. 
humanistic. For science, untram- 
meled considerations not part it- 
self, asks question the universe and 
desires nothing further than answer. 
The answer the reward the asking. 
Out humanism the founding fathers 
science evolved the scientific method. 
Their enlightenment was less than ours, 
but their instincts were just sound; 
perhaps more so. They knew that phi- 
losophy deeper than artifacts, that 
ideas and not things that undergird cul- 
ture. For technology, the answer not 
the final reward. The answer only 
intermediate product. The final reward, 
the end-product, artifact that works 
and sells, 
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And nothing altered the re- 
minder that the chemists had alchemists 
for progenitors. Science has been 
Athene out Zeus’ forehead. 
full-blown mutant the garden hu- 
man thought. Chemistry, need say, it- 
self presents synthesis motives, hu- 
manitarian well commercial, ante- 
dating the rise industrialism. When 
last had swung into the orbit set 
physics, had become science. The dis- 
covery oxygen, the synthesis urea, 
Mendeleyev’s periodic table, the cyclic 
structure benzene, were scientific dis- 
coveries, just truly were Newton’s 
laws motion, the laws thermo- 
dynamics, the path Neptune, cathode 
and X-rays, radioactivity, quantum me- 
chanics—yes, the cellular hypothesis, bi- 
ogenesis, and organic evolution. The 
motive behind all these discoveries was 
one philosophy. Therein lies its sober 
poetry. 

The motive what distinguishes tech- 
nology from science. Again nothing 
changed citation Steinmetz, who 
was given carte blanche great in- 
dustrial institution. And skepticism 
aroused whether officials Gen- 
eral Electric have ideals; more than 
one would deny Steinmetz the soul 
the scientist because his research may 
have been inspired humanitarian mo- 
tives. Furthermore, there sarcasm 
the remark that General Electric had 
the wisdom know that something 
other from Steinmetz’ laboratory would 
some day pay dividends. General Elec- 
tric quite frankly industry, and 
very legitimate one. But keep the issue 
clear. Steinmetz was scientist. General 
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Electric technological institution 
with rare gift statesmanship. 
knew that the pure 
science often are profitable source in- 
dustrial progress, which the reason for 
General Electric’s existence. Neverthe- 
less, science science, by-product 
still by-product, technology still 

This, then, convinced truth 
and ancient and all expectation 
familiar one, even when couched 
modern language: high culture reaches 
full sophistication and last justifies it- 
self the court history only when 
has come realize that undergirt 
not artifacts but ideas. to- 
day, then, turn from the quest which 
several centuries ago the spirit science 
launched our culture, are guilty 
the cult the superficial. negative 
cult. The cult the founders science 
was positive one. 

any rate, whatever survives out 
the war’s aftermath, technology going 
boom. Whether pure, humane science 
will boom, not deduced there- 
from. the heart science, along with 
that the other humanities, has failed 
(they stand fall together), tech- 
nology has not. has delivered the 
goods. thousand engineers revising 
the B-29 into yet fiercer and more 
versatile engine, are hopelessly impres- 
sive. unnecessary this point 
make the conventional sweep the arm 
toward the atomic bomb. The bomb has 
raised new questions principle. 
has dramatized some issues that many 
thinker has long been worried about; 
now may enjoy sorry gratitude over 
the fact that this engine has spoken loud 
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enough heard the deaf, and 
way that could not speak. time 
war, the graph intensity research 
into aviation, electronics, explosives, 
nasty bacteria, jumps. (Nay more—that 
intensity part the fact that war 
on—no matter whether not the war- 
clouds have passed precipitation.) 
Not even the breezy interlude our 
world war, the with all its in- 
dustrial and commercial excitement, 
could match the period military war- 
fare stimulant technological re- 
search. But war and preparation for war 
never have stimulated “pure” science. 
They stimulate only those researches 
which their practitioners can demon- 
strate have some bearing, even but 
indirect, upon pressing objective. This 
telltale. Indeed, this side the 
Atlantic and Pacific, uphill job 
persuade the layman that research 
into man and society important even 
the basis its having practical ap- 
plications. our culture actually were 
indoctrinated with the original motive 
science, instead that motive’s hav- 
ing been lost sight even many 
scientists, the science man and his cul- 
ture would today hold position the 
hierarchy the sciences unsurpassed 
any other, and its professors would 
the great spirits the age. Instead, an- 
thropology something luxury sub- 
ject the college curriculum, and 
still very underdeveloped sci- 

time insist that this article picks 
quarrel with technology. That were 
ungrateful. would ridiculous and 
futile also. would the part 
encrusted intelligence, any case, 
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stand the path the molis movens. 
But that stand not altogether 
praiseworthy, more the attitude 
which surrenders the effort keep man 
top the machine. must pre- 
pared maintain almost superhuman 
obstinacy this point; for the prospect 
before that the problems which 
even “pure” science will tackle the 
coming century will primarily those 
and, eventually, perhaps those only 
which are first suggested the needs 
technology. Society will believe has 
done the right thing science plays 
General Electric many Stein- 
metzes; will not really care for Fara- 
days Darwins. The reason this will 
truer than ever before the apparent 
fact that the armament race the era 
just closed has evolved into greater 
one: technological race. expands 
logically principle which our culture 
has, all appearances, surrendered be- 
fore had realized what was doing. 
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Look, then, for technology travel 
self-generating, exponential mo- 
mentum: the more generates the more 
will generate—for time. 

And not look for the difference 
between and science more deep- 
and clearly understood. Expect 
see any science that can ride the wave 
which initially was its own creation, 
carried along that wave. not 
surprised see progeny devour 
its parent—it has happened before. 
not surprised, then, the twilight 
science. 

The aftermath? hardly need 
said the thoughtful layman the 
scientist, that technology rampant, like 
any other cultural device, can flourish 
only temporarily. For the parts cul- 
ture interlock. When the structure be- 
gins creak and crack, the student 
culture feels his blood-pressure rise; but 
the man the street may never know 
what struck him. 


Knowledge instrument whose value consists its usefulness for 
human welfare. Man has invented many machines. But among them 
all the most powerful—for good and for evil—is his own mind. And 


that mind has work for MEIKLEJOHN 
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Memorial Chapel’ 


Exquisite shrine, poignant memory, 

sacred trust from hearts where grief was sown) 
God’s wisdom made manifest thee, 

His power inbedded each sculptured stone: 

The windows flame with rich emblazoned glory, 
Set mosaic splendor meshed with gold; 

The pictured beauty each Gospel story 

Speaks the faith replete days old. 


The sun streams through, the figures seem live, 
The wings angels shimmer clear and bright; 
The past ours, infinitive, 

This same sun gave the Blessed Saviour light: 

And here this beloved House prayer 

find the peace gave for all share. 


Published the San Francisco Examiner. 
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Higher Education the USSR During 
and After the War 


MIKHAIL BERNSTEIN 


TOTAL number higher educa- 


tional institutions tsarist Russia 
was true, among them were 
such notable educational institutions 
Moscow University, inaugurated 
1755, the Mining Institute Leningrad 
organized 1774, the Kazan Univer- 
sity existence from 1804, the Insti- 
tute Technology established 1818, 
and others which became the cradle 
Russian culture and which gave the 
world outstanding men science: Men- 
deleyev, Sechenov, Pavlov, Lobachev- 
sky, Dobrolyubov, Belinsky, Ushinsky, 
Timiryazev, Plekahnov and Lenin. 
However, for such vast country 
Russia, higher educational institutions 
with 112,000 students, and 10,000 
12,000 students graduating each year 
actually meant consigning the country 
cultural and technical backwardness, 
keeping technically and scientifical- 
dependent foreign countries. Es- 
pecially unsatisfactory with respect 
higher education was the situation the 
outlying parts Russia, for out 
higher educational institutions were 
situated the centre the country and 
the territory what today the 
Ukrainian republic. Throughout the 
Trans-Caucasus there was only one 
higher educational institution and the 
vast territory Central Asia until 1917 
there was not single higher educa- 
tional institution. 
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The situation changed sharply after 
the October Revolution 1917. 
1922 there were already 279 higher edu- 
cational institutions the territory 
the USSR with 225,700 students; 
1932—832 higher educational institu- 
tions with 504,400 students. 1941 the 
number students enrolled higher 
educational institutions was 564,400, 
not including 206,000 correspondence 
students. the same year the number 
higher educational institutions the 
Trans-Caucasus was 45, Central Asia 
—47. Moscow alone there were 
higher educational institutions 1940/ 
41, that is, more than the number 
higher educational institutions existing 
before the Revolution the entire terri- 
tory what today the RSFSR. 

The social composition the students 
Soviet higher educational institutions 
changed substantially. industrial in- 
stitutes workers and peasants and their 
children some years comprised 
90% the entire student body. Among 
some’ million qualified men and women 
who were graduated from higher edu- 
cational institutions before the war, 
more than half came from workers’ and 
peasants’ families. 

Soviet university and institute gradu- 
ates carried out colossal work the 
reconstruction the economy the 
country, its cultural and technical de- 
velopment. Soviet college graduates 
passed the grim test war with honor. 
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The war inflicted terrible wounds 
the land the Soviets. shall at- 
tempt describe the losses suffered 
the schools higher learning. 

The German vandals wrecked either 
completely partially 334 higher edu- 
cational institutions with enrollment 
233,000 students; they destroyed 605 
research institutes and 
tories, study rooms and libraries their 
equipment and collections. 

All the 162 higher educational in- 
stitutions the Ukraine, the higher 
educational institutions Belorussia and 
Crimea suffered from the German in- 
vasion. Among higher educational in- 
stitutions that suffered serious damage 
the hands the invaders were Kiev 
and Leningrad universities, the medical 
institutes Kiev, Kharkov, Leningrad, 
and Dniepropetrovsk. 
destroyed and plundered 137 pedagogi- 
cal and teachers’ training institutes. 

Hundreds institute libraries con- 
taining tens millions books were 
burned pillaged. 

The war led sharp drop the 
contingents students. Only 227,000 
students were enrolled the 460 higher 
educational institutions functioning 
the academic year 1942-43. This drop 
was due the occupation consider- 
able part the Soviet territory well 
the fact that hundreds thousands 
students joined the army, the people’s 
guards went work the war in- 
dustry. 

The war inflicted considerable losses 
the teaching force higher educa- 
tional institutions, especially its young 
members—docents, teachers, post gradu- 
ates. 
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However, despite the wartime dif- 
ficulties, higher educational institutions 
the USSR continued work and 
gave the country 290,000 new trained 
personnel. wartime, too, the Soviet 
Government gave the utmost attention 
the school higher learning. Ex- 
penditures training personnel 1944 
totalled some 4,400 million rubles. 


soon Soviet territory was liber- 
ated from German occupation, higher 
educational institutions 
tated. 1944-45, 729 higher educa- 
tional institutions were already func- 
tioning. 

1944 and 1945 the government 
adopted special decisions designed 
strengthen Moscow, Leningrad, Tomsk, 
Kazan and Ural universities and num- 
ber leading pedagogical institutes. 

During the war the degree Doctor 
Science was conferred upon 2,000 
scientific workers and 7,500 persons pre- 
sented their dissertations leading the 
degree master science. 1944 the 
number doctorates increased 500 
persons and the number masters 
science 2,000. the present time 
more than 40,000 scientific workers are 
enrolled Soviet higher educational 
institutions. 1944 about 5,000 stu- 
dents took post graduate courses pre- 
pare for scientific and pedagogical work 
higher educational and research in- 
stitutes. 1945 additional 2,700 
persons were admitted postgraduate 
courses. 

Occupying honorable place among 
the country’s post-war problems are 
questions culture and science. The 
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next few years will see the construction 
large number research institutes. 
Great opportunities for applying their 
creative abilities are open scientific 
workers. 

The new Five-Year Plan for the re- 
habilitation and development the na- 
tional economy the USSR provides 
for the rehabilitation and extension 
the physical equipment higher educa- 
tional institutions; the restoration 
academic buildings, dormitories and 
service buildings higher educational 
institutions wrecked and damaged 
the Germans, and laboratory and 
workshop equipment. The university li- 
braries are resupplied with aca- 
demic literature. 

According the new Five-Year Plan 
the number students higher edu- 
cational institutions reach 674,000 
1950 and secondary 
educational institutions (technicums), 
1,280,000 persons. the new Five- 
Year Plan almost two million students 
will graduate from higher educational 
institutions and technicums. Already 
the current academic year 1945-1946 the 
number students higher educa- 
tional institutions has reached the pre- 
war 


addition the secondary school 
graduates, large number war vet- 
are now entering higher educa- 
tional institutions the USSR. War 
veterans are not charged tuition fees, 
they are granted state stipends, and en- 
joy priority entering. The privileges 
granted Soviet servicemen not de- 
pend the length military service. 
Students with excellent marks receive 
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higher stipends. The first year study 
higher institutions shows 
the experience exservicemen gained 
the army and also their discipline and 
sense responsibility. This has favour- 
ably influenced their academic progress 
and puts former fighting men the 
front scholarship ranks the Soviet 
student body. 

Soviet higher educational institutions 
aim train specialists with wide educa- 
tion, people with sound training their 
field specialization but with broad 
political and scientific technical outlook. 

the opinion Soviet educators the 
increased enrollment general educa- 
tion brought about, without re- 
ducing weakening the specialized 
training students. Soviet educational 
institutions will continue strengthen 
the training students their special- 
ized fields, That why consider the 
close relation students and teachers 
with practice, with production, vital 
condition for raising the quality train- 
ing future experts. 

Great importance attached the 
character and quality lectures. this 
respect the most valuable are the lec- 
tures delivered the professor who 
explains his own scientific discoveries 
and demonstrates, the results his own 
experiments and inventions. for this 
reason that the Soviet teacher the 
higher educational institution does not 
confine himself teaching alone but 
rule conducts scientific research work 
his field. 

Leading higher educational 
tions and professors the USSR are 
doing everything possible enlist the 
efforts students scientific research 
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work. Student scientific circles and so- 
cieties are steadily being extended. 
number higher educational institutions 
special publications scientific studies 
students are beginning appear and 
student conferences are being organized. 
Soviet students are following the ex- 
ample set their great countryman, 
the author the theory the condi- 
tional reflex, Academician Pavlov. 
“In learning, experimenting, observ- 
ing,” said Pavlov, “try not remain 


the surface facts. not turn into 
keepers facts. Try penetrate into 
the secret their origin. Search per- 
severingly for the laws governing 
them.” 

The task higher educational insti- 
tutions Soviet people understand 
it, educate students the spirit 
democratic traditions, make our fu- 
ture experts genuine fighters for science 
and culture who will continue the pro- 
gressive traditions their people. 


has taken twenty years get Labor and Management sit down 
together the bargaining table. far, that table has been square 
one. has side for has side for Labor. 
need eliminate the sides from our national bargaining table. 
must substitute its place round table, around which the unity and 
togetherness all elements our economy can allowed function 
properly for the benefit all the 
Installation Dr. George Stoddard 
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Wilbur and the Sick Calf 


Byron 


way home from school. Mr. 
Blodgett, now serving his twentieth 
year social science teacher the 
Middietown Consolidated Schools, only 
had fifteen more years before 
would retired. Wilbur often thought 


which separated the school from the 
little apartment where and his wife 
lived. The thought helped him ne- 
gotiate the distance, particularly days 
when after school teachers’ meetings 
added the burdens the little man’s 
soul. 

Mr. Wilbur Blodgett was his way 
home from school. After leaving the 
main entrance, was exactly five hun- 
dred and three steps the door sill 
his apartment. often counted them 
and marveled when his right foot hit 
the lower step and the Blodgett terrier 
growled greeting from the other side 
the door. 

This particular day had been bad 
one for Wilbur. During the first class, 
had been forced send Lenora 
Smithers the school principal because 
her impudence. When later talked 
his superior, appeared that the ad- 
ministrator had accepted the girl’s story 
the incident. was also Wilbur’s day 
for hall duty and noon had paced 
the chilled corridors, fortified with 
cheese sandwich and bottle milk. 
Then the principal had suddenly called 
teachers’ meeting and used the time 
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test his oratorical powers the tired 
teachers, His theme had been that teach- 
ers shouldn’t send their pupils the 
Wilbur wondered guiltily his 
morning quarrel with Lenora had in- 
spired the principal’s outburst. 

But now last was his way 
home. When reached the little apart- 
ment, would build blaze the fire- 
place and play with his dog. Presently, 
Mrs. Blodgett would come home from 
her community endeavors and there 
would upsurge his morale that 
would end only when the alarm clock 
sounded the start new day. 

Wilbur silently counted his strides, 
taking deep breath every third step. 
When reached one hundred and fifty- 
three, knew that was passing the 
corner where the four maiden Horton 
sisters kept boarding house. The day 
was warm one, and Miss Edith, the 
sister who suffered with arthritis, was 
sitting the porch, wrapped 
blanket. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Horton,” 
Wilbur said. 

“How you do, Mr. Blodgett,” she 
replied. “You look pale today. Don’t 
you feel well?” 

“Oh, all right,” Wilbur said, but 
swerved and gulped resumed his 
measured gait, closing his eyes for the 
count ten steps. With the world 
blotted out for the moment felt bet- 
ter. Two hundred and fifty, counted, 
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and knew that least was more than 
half way home. the sound ap- 
proaching steps, Wilbur 
eyes and saw Jackson Ennis, former 
pupil his, but now employed 
stoker the Middletown water works. 
Jackson, better known “Toughy,” had 
always been possessed smile which 
Wilbur considered bordering insult- 
ing, particularly when was accom- 
panied laugh that sounded remark- 
ably like the bleating sick calf. But 
Jackson was not smiling this day. 

“Hello, Jackson,” Wilbur said. The 
young man stopped the middle the 
street, barring the teacher’s progress. 

want talk you, Blodgett,” 
said. “My girl, Lenora Smithers, tele- 
phoned noon and told that you 
sent her the office this morning.” 

Wilbur felt tightening 
stomach. didn’t know that Lenora 
was your girl, Jackson,” said. 

“Trying stall, Blodgett. know 
you and your ways. Sending kids the 
office who won’t knuckle down.” 

Wilbur leaned against tree for sup- 
port. 

warning you, Blodgett,” the in- 
furiated young man continued, “if you 
don’t treat girl right, you’ll have 
deal with me. And you fail her, 
now that warned you, 
straighten out that big snout yours. 
you get me?” 

get you,” Wilbur whispered, his 
sympathetic nervous system 
into high gear. 

The young man smiled insultingly 
and stepped aside let his former 
teacher pass. determinedly fixed 
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his eyes the door the Blodgett 
apartment, Wilbur heard the bleating 
laugh. breathed deeply but did 
not seem that would make it. Wilbur 
became sure that would never reach 
that door. But suddenly the sweet notes 
bird raised his eyes the branches 
Japanese cherry tree. was cardinal 
and the song and rich, red color mo- 
mentarily diverted the little fellow’s 
mind. His head cleared and reached 
the apartment house door. seemed 
that Wilbur would never get the key 
the lock, but did, and opening the 
door, stumbled and collapsed the 
studio couch. The 
brought his rubber ball and put 
Wilbur’s lap, barking commandingly. 
Wilbur tossed the ball through the door 
and heard carom and bounce into the 
bedroom. The terrier slid over the 
waxed floor and proudly returned 
his master. The little man began slow- 
relax. Later, with the aid his 
twin comforters, the fireplace and cup 
tea, began perk up. the time 
his wife arrived, Wilbur had shoved his 
encounter with the Ennis boy into his 
subconscious, which, unfortunately, was 
already overcrowded with similar inci- 
dents. 

But when the alarm clock called him 
the morning, was the first thing 
thought about, and cut himself while 
shaving, sure sign that was worry- 
ing about something. Wilbur went 
school, even earlier than usual and sat 
his desk the empty room wonder- 
ing how the Smithers girl would behave 
during the first class. Perhaps would 
better ignore her she started any 
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smart talk. The first school bell rang and 
the pupils began slowly drift and 
sit their regular seats. When the late 
bell rang, Wilbur began call the roll. 
Officially, anyone who came after the 
bell sounded, was tardy, and had re- 
tire the school office for excuse. 
Wilbur was unusually rigid the en- 
forcement this provision and always 
had one eye the door catch any 
late comers who might slip into their 
seats. luck would have it, not more 
than two seconds after the bell stopped 
ringing, saw Lenora Smithers come 
through the door and sit down. She did 
not even walk quietly but Wilbur con- 
tinued call the roll. Someone tittered 
but seemed not notice this infrac- 
tion. With the roll call completed, 
called for the homework had as- 
signed the class. The papers were passed 
the front the room mechanically 
and then sideways until they rested 
the teacher’s desk. the papers moved 
forward, noticed that Lenora did not 
add one the growing pile. began 
feel sure that she knew his meeting 
with Jackson Ennis. doubt had 
related the entire incident, coloring the 
details, young and appreciative au- 
dience the town’s candy shop, hang- 
out where the youngsters drank cokes, 
gossiped, and danced the latest juke 
box tunes until their nickels gave out. 
the period wore its end, was ap- 
parent that sending Lenora the office 
had not changed her flippant attitude. 
anything, she was worse. 

That afternoon, Wilbur went home 
early and did not pass Jackson Ennis 
the street but whenever kept pu- 
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pils had teachers’ meeting was 
always his fate meet the insulting 
smile and calf like bleat his former 
pupil. Wilbur even thought going 
home another route but this would 
necessitate much longer walk. Besides, 
under his timidity, the little man was 
possessed stubborn streak. Although 
none his pupils would have ever 
guessed it, and would have never 
told them, Wilbur had played college 
football when the pigskin was object 
carried under the arm and the 
players didn’t bother wear headgears. 
Seeing Mr. Blodgett daily walk the 
three blocks between the school and his 
apartment, one would have ever 
guessed it. 

the marking period came 
close, and Wilbur computed his grades, 
became sure one thing had been 
suspecting for sometime. Lenora Smith- 
ers had failed American history. She had 
failed turn the required written 
assignments, she had failed the tests, she 
seldom had anything say when Wil- 
bur questioned her, that is, anything re- 
motely connected with his question. The 
marking period ended Friday and 
the report cards would handed the 
pupils the following Monday after- 
noon. Wilbur wondered his nose 
would get straightened that day per- 
haps Jackson Ennis would not waylay 
him until Tuesday. Yes, Tuesday would 
the day. 

Friday, Wilbur became panicky 
and went see the school principal. 
That gentleman was busy putting the 
finishing touches article for 
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educational magazine and resented the 
interruption. 

“Well, Mr. Blodgett, what’s trou- 
bling you now?” asked. 

Wilbur told the big man his im- 
pending doom. 

“There only one thing do, Mr. 
Blodgett,” said the principal, who liked 
make quick decisions. “Just pass the 
girl and forget all about it.” 

Wilbur felt his face getting red. “In 
twenty years, I’ve never passed pupil 
who should have failed,” said. 

The principal’s face began get red. 
can’t have teachers brawling with 
town toughs,” said. “You asked 
for advice and I’ve given you. 
you get into trouble don’t come running 
me.” picked the papers the 
article was writing and Wilbur knew 
that the interview was over. 

his way out the office, Wilbur 
knew what was going do. Come 
what may, Lenora Smithers was going 
fail. After school handed his mark- 
ing sheet the school secretary and 
Lenora’s name was the bottom the 
list, where belonged. 

The weekend passed quickly but Wil- 
bur’s thoughts ran long gamut. 
Saturday morning thought start- 
ing setting-up exercises condition him- 
self for the coming bout. discarded 
this idea for lack time. Saturday 
afternoon thought going the 
town constable and asking for protection 
but that time the offices were all 
closed. thought telling his entire 
trouble Mrs. Blodgett but remem- 
bered that she was the midst cam- 
paign seeking money for Middletown’s 
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neediest families. such times was 
better not bother her. 

Monday dawned bright and 
Wilbur’s breakfast tasted particularly 


January 


good, strangely good, thought, and 


his walk school enjoyed the 
bright colors which were beginning 
appear the flower gardens. The colors 
seemed more beautiful than usual, 
thought, and then remembered re- 


cently reading soldier’s pleasant 


walk the front lines France. The 
soldier had remarked the beauty the 
wayside flowers. Wilbur shivered and 
hurried school. 


The day was uneventful and when 


the dismissal bell finally rang, the pu- 
pils returned their homerooms get 
the report cards. Perhaps Lenora won’t 
bother get hers, Wilbur thought. But 
she did and saw her hurriedly scan 
she left the room. 

Monday was the day for the weekly 


teachers’ meeting and Wilbur quietly 


listened the principal’s suggestions 


and the comments the others. One 
the the agenda was the col- 


lection fifty cents from each teacher 
provide flowers for those the fac- 
ulty who sometimes became ill. Wilbur 
thought his impending meeting with 
Lenora’s lover and handed over the 
silver pieces with slight smile. Soon, 


would have bright bouquet beside 


the hospital bed, thought. 

After the close the meeting, Wil- 
bur collected his brief case from the his- 
tory room. took long look the 


bright maps and the orderly teacher’s 


desk before closing the door. won- 
dered when would sit that desk 
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again. But the way down the stairs 
and out the front door, Wilbur made 
his mind that would get the mat- 
ter over with. After all his nose had been 
broken once football game. Per- 
haps another fracture would straighten 
it. walked toward home, taking 
deep breath every third step. the 
corner, Miss Edith Horton was sitting 
the porch. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Horton,” 
Wilbur said. “That forsythia bush 
really beautiful.” 

“Tsn’t it,” Miss Horton said. 
looking well, Mr. Blodgett, that is, for 
you.” 

Wilbur smiled wheeled around 
the corner and marched on. the dis- 
tance saw someone coming. All his 
instincts told him that the approaching 
figure was his former pupil now em- 
ployed stoker the Middletown 
water works. few more steps and his 
eyes assured him that was Jackson 
Ennis, the town tough, also suitor for 
the hand his pupil, Lenora Smithers. 
Wilbur girded himself and strode on. 
the two approached one another, the 
teacher decided that would 
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have the first word. 

“Well, Jackson,” said, guess 
you are ready keep your promise.” 

The young man, who seemed de- 
jected, squinted Wilbur. 

“What you mean, Prof?” said. 
“You ain’t teaching any more. You 
can’t boss me.” 

guess you haven’t heard,” Wilbur 
said. failed Lenora Smithers the 
pericd just ended. You told you’d 

“Lenora Smithers,” the youth said, 
his face reddening. ain’t had date 
with that dame for over month, Mr. 
Blodgett. She’s going steady with 
sergeant from the air base.” 

“Well,” Wilbur said, “Well,” and 
strange, powerful feeling 
through his inmost being. “Why don’t 
you strike the sergeant the nose, Jack- 
son?” Wilbur smiled what later 
was sure must have been insulting 
one. 

Jackson did not even answer 
went off toward home. When had 
gone short distance, the young man 
heard strange bleat, resembling that 
sick calf. 


could not teacher without faith life, without hope, and without 
the charitable judgment for all which need for 


Lowe Bryan 
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Remaking the Germans 


BrickMAN 


Sporadic manifestations all over the 
country are clear indication that the 
Germans have been defeated only physi- 
cally, and that most the Nazi teachings 
still are firmly remembered.—Delbert 
Clark, special dispatch from Berlin, New 
York Times, Section IV, February 23, 


1947. 

SIND BELOGEN UND 

been deceived and de- 
frauded”.) This was whispered 
the first German with whom tried 
hold conversation about what had 
happened the This took 
place few days after V-E Day the 
shattered city Wiesbaden, near the 
ruins once-imposing city hall. These 
identical words followed during the 
next ten months: Bischofsreuth, 
peasant hamlet the reconstituted Ger- 
man-Czech border; Bayerisch Eisen- 
stein, slightly larger border village 
some fifty kilometers the north; 
Deggendorf the Danube, the “Pearl 
the Bavarian Forest”; Niirnberg- 
Fiirth, the twin cities central Bavaria, 
the stamping ground the late and 
unlamented Julius Streicher; Frank- 
furt Main, black marketeer’s para- 
dise second only Berlin; and 
merous other towns all sizes and con- 
ditions. 

All Germany was then doing collec- 
tive breast-beating contrition for Ber- 
gen-Belsen, Buchenwald and Auschwitz. 
With the Nazis openly admitting their 
sins, seemed that the mission 


re-educating Germany might not turn 
out difficult after all. The first 
full motion. But this illusion did not re- 
main long; anyone sensitive history 
and contemporary reality soon became 
convinced that what the Nazis were of- 
fering was lip-service, plain pabulum 
for the benefit guileless and 
visiting newspapermen, smoke-screen 
behind which the defiance yesterday 
was still smoldering. What brought this 
conviction home, least, was the 
observation the deeds and the slips 
the lip. 

More than two years have passed 
since the American Army was named 
the educational agency the Southern 
part the former Third Reich. the 
stolid citizens the Rhineland the 
educators had been familiar sight since 
the final reduction the Ardennes 
Bulge, the eve the twelfth birth- 
day Hitler’s rise the apogee his 
adopted homeland. And the time 
V-E Day carousals had run their com- 
plete course the newly-organized Amer- 
ican zone had chance size the 
conquerors. The resultant impression, 
after few more months, was that the 
American soldier—and not 
what had been advertised the 
world: good-will ambassador and 
salesman democracy. the German 
mind was associated, rather, with 
wanton waste and loot, the black-market, 
and Frauen, 
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drunkenness, and disregard for the fu- 
ture Germany. 

“Are these soldiers going trans- 
form Germany?” asked former Social 
Democrat who had spent several years 
Dachau, pointing group strip- 
lings walking arm arm with their 
“frauleins.” For once had ready 
answer. 

What the effect fraternization 
the victors and vanquished? The latter 
get more than chewing gum, chocolate, 
and cigarettes from the G.I.’s for favors 
payable Paris fantastic amount 
francs. They are often allowed access 
pantries, classified documents, and the 
ears influential military governors. 
One German girl, formerly member 
the League German Girls 
and other Nazi-controlled organiza- 
tions, served secretary (and mistress) 
four successive battalion S-2’s over 
period nine months. The soldiers 
called her the battalion S-2, since she 
knew more about the intelligence busi- 
ness than the incumbent officers. 

For her part, the “fraulein” has 
plenty opportunities show her G.I. 
boy friend that the Germans are not 
bad American propaganda has de- 
picted them, that their country made 
poor, deserving people, and that 
the DP’s and the Jews are the ones who 
cause all the trouble. She does not have 
say these things many words; 
hints suffice. What the have said 
about the Frenchmen, the Czechs, the 
British, and the Russians—words hardly 
reflecting the tremendous effort and 
money invested the Information and 
Education programs the Army—may 
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largely traced the indoctrination 
their girl friends. Will history repeat 
the situation Rome and Greece? 


Late February, 1946, spent 
evening the home the former Min- 
Bavaria, Dr. Wilhelm 
Hoegner, and discussed with him prac- 
tically everything except politics. Dr. 
Hoegner, pleasant, slender, mild- 
voiced gentleman who has translated 
number novels from English Ger- 
man, turned the point where 
were talking about the multi-national 
and multi-racial character the United 
States and remarked: “By the way, Herr 
Brickman, the first colored Bavarian 
baby was born last week.” His manner 
was too amiable. 

The former Bavarian premier 
doubtless sincere his friendly attitude 
toward the United States, but even 
was hurt some the things our boys 
have been doing Germany. Resent- 
ment, however, takes sometimes much 
more dangerous form than implied ver- 
bal displeasure. 

Germans not have ex- 
tremes, express their attitude toward 
American behavior; they may feel them- 
selves surer ground they “take 
out” their own people. one East 
Bavarian town about 25,000 two such 
incidents occurred January 1946. 
Mayor Muckenschnabel, who was also 
the principal the high school, was 
making preparations for the opening 
the institution early the spring. 
Among the applications for admission 
was that Fraulein Dorothea Rose, 
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Rhineland, who was the girl friend 
Army officer (only one). The 
germeister glanced the name, shook 
his head violently, and dictated letter. 

Two days later Frau and 
Rose came our office and exhibited 
the letter Herr 
unable admit your daughter 
the high school because she known 
have had immoral relations with 
Americans,” said simply. associate 
and called His Honor. After the 
preliminary formalities, settled down 
the main issue. 

“Herr Muckenschnabel, have you 
turned down many applicants for the 
high school?” 

“Some. Their academic qualifications 
were not high enough.” 

“How many have you refused ad- 


mit for moral reasons?” 


“Let see, there was Miss Rose.” 
was beginning see the point. 

“Now tell us, Herr Direktor, are all 
your prospective girl students 
(virgin)?” 

“That hard say.” began 
fidget. 

“Herr you don’t mean 
tell that your girls have never run 
around with the Wehrmacht soldiers 
and with the SS? Why did you discrim- 
inate against Fraulein Rose?” 

The mayor stammered that was all 
mistake and that had not intended 
show animosity against the Ameri- 
cans. Didn’t know that had always 
been Anti-Nazi; that had sur- 
rendered the town, the face 
opposition, the Amerikaner; that 
had founded the local chapter the 


Christlich-Soziale Union? assured 
him that knew his achievements very 
well. 

the next day were paid visit 
mother, also armed with letter from 
His Honor. This time the latter refused 
admit the student the ground that 
lacked proper respect for his 
Our investigation promptly disclosed 
that Hans was efficient interpreter 
for the local MP’s. Unlike most who 
translate the words one language into 
another, Hans caught and transmitted 
not only the words the MP, but also 
his tone and gestures. His townspeople 
misunderstood his masterly perform- 
ance, attributed him 
streak cussedness, and accused him 
selling out the Amis. Herr Mucken- 
schnabel was merely wreaking the 
town’s vengeance upon the lad. 

brought the entire matter the 
attention the local Military Govern- 
ment detachment. Our feeling was that 
the mayor did not like the occupation 
and did not hesitate say whenever 
thought might get away with it. 
certainly had the right set 
standards morality for the students 
his school, but had right to, 
overlook the transgressions committed 
German girls with their Landsleute. 
The authorities looked upon these 
cases did and dismissed Herr 
Muckenschnabel from his post high- 
principal. However, they re- 
tained him mayor, since was 
efficient administrator. 


Just what involved the re-educa- 
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tion the German people? the pop- 
ular mind this means throwing out the 
Nazi schoolmasters and textbooks, re- 
moving all other visible vestiges Hit- 
lerian ideology from the courses 
study and the classroom, substituting 
new educational order favorable the 
growth democratic thought, and 
checking that the new teachers are not 
sabotaging the peace effort. What must 
done, however, revamp all 
phases daily life—the church, press, 
radio, cinema, stage, school, family, 
books, youth—and especially the con- 
tacts between the conquerors and the 
conquered, have already 

The process re-educating the Ger- 
mans began before our advanced troops 
entered the hallowed homeland Hit- 
ler and Himmler, and the tempo in- 
creased when the shooting war was con- 
cluded. The two million officials the 
Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbei- 
terpartei (Nazi Party), the seven mil- 
lion rank-and-file Nazis, the hang- 
and the fellow travelers, the 
Profitler and the Karteigenossen (nomi- 
nal members) were not unmoved the 
efficiency the Allied air arm. Was this 
the Germany upon which Reichmar- 
schall Hermann Goering had promised 
not single bomb would fall, call 
him “Meyer”? There was something 
wrong, evidently, and many minds be- 
gan brooding over the causes. 

Then came final defeat. The Germans 
lived see their famed Wehrmacht 
crumble into insignificance, the Nazi ma- 
chine fall apart, Herr Doktor Goebbels 
choke over his own propaganda line, and 
party bosses herded into internment 
camps. matter few months they 
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witnessed the abolition the Nazi legal 
system, the growing Allied control 
their economic structure, the partition 
their country into four distinct zones, 
and the setting International 
Military Tribunal Niirnberg for the 
prosecution the war criminals, did 
not take the Germans long become 
convinced that the Allied powers were 
intent upon the business cleaning 
house. Hardly one expected keep his 
war loot escape paying reparations 
for the damage caused the German 
occupational armies. 

Gradually, perhaps too gradually, 
known Nazis were kicked out the 
from industry, business, govern- 
ment service, the professions and other 
important types activity. Replacing 
the defunct dictatorship was system 
self-government, political parties, elec- 
tions, public assemblies, and fairly free 
and open press. The world did move 
with amazing speed, and the individual 
German, still bewildered and stunned 
the rapid changes, was impressed. 

the surface the Germans reacted 
expected and desired the MG. 
Their shifting fortunes registered upon 
their minds and appeared convince 
them that the dozen years Nazi rule 
had brought ruin and disgrace the 
name their country. would indeed 
very pleasant say that this realiza- 
tion was uniform and sincere, and that 
was only matter putting positive 
instruction into play for transforming 
Germany into democracy. This would 
stating the case superficially, blindly 
and, therefore, dangerously. have 
made, true, beginning the re- 
educational job, but have barely 
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scratched, certainly not penetrated, the 
surface. 

unnecessary into any detail 
about the changes the German school 
system, since the results will not visi- 
ble for long time. There were plenty 
directives from headquarters how 
denazify the schools, and most in- 
stances the officers fulfilled their 
mission conscientiously, not enthusias- 
tically. have had more than one argu- 
ment with these denazifiers, who almost 
always abided strictly the directives, 
what constitutes Nazi. would still 
arguing myself blue the face that 
Erika Bauer, former BDM leader, was 
not fit teacher Hitlerless Germany, 
even she had never been party mem- 
ber, had not received support the 
form supplementary directive. 


are still too many teachers who 


had joined the party after 1937, the 
terminal date for rejection, and who are 
the saddle. There use even pre- 
tending that the work these teachers 
can all adequately controlled 
supervised. 

The universities are open for business, 
with full complement nationalistic 
students and professors. The University 
Munich, considered teeming hot- 
bed Nazism” 1932, running to- 
day true its preoccupation character, 
despite the “screening” faculty and 
students the and CIC (Counter 
Intelligence Corps). The effort en- 
sure that the dispensers and recipients 
the higher learning free from taint 
has been perfunctory. Only few blocks 
broad boulevard separate the Uni- 


versity from the Feldherrenhalle, scene 
the abortive Hitler putsch 1923. 
Nor has the heckling Pastor Nie- 
moeller the students the Univer- 
sity Erlangen given any comfort 
those who like believe that Nazism 
died Hitler’s bunker. 

Thanks the MG, urban Germans 
can once more see Lessing’s Nathan the 
Wise and other democratic dramas 
the stage. February 1946 attended 
performance this celebrated play 
the less than 
ten minutes’ ride from the Luitpoldhain, 
where the Nazis held their annual garish 
conventions. The house was almost 
sell-out, and experienced distinct 
pleasure when the citizens the former 
Stadt der Reichsparteitage (City the 
Party Conventions), the city proudly 
advertised itself, stood and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically the plea for 
religious tolerance. But was hard 
forget that only one year ago similar 
audience had risen its feet and had 
heiled the Fuehrer his box. 

have sat with German audiences 
showings American films upon which 
German had been superim- 
Each time divided attention 
between the screen and neighbors. 
was illuminating hear their whis- 
pered comments and opinions life 
America depicted Class musicals 
and melodramas. What the Germans 
were now seeing, through the courtesy 
the MG, confirmed what they had 
heard over the Goebbels-controlled 
radio and what they had read Alfred 
Rosenberg’s Beobachter and 
Julius Streicher’s 
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Our exhibition military and naval 
might superior that our culture. 
The newsreel, includes 
most issues glimpses our gigantic 
battleships, airplanes and other media 
forceful persuasion. have heard re- 
marks over and over again that, with 
such superior equipment, the Amis could 
never have been conquered 
Fuekrer. 

The radio programs sent the 
into German homes, those whose sets 
had not been requisitioned legally 
otherwise our troops, show evidence 
thinking about re-education. Radio 
Stuttgart, under the control the Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden MG, has well-balanced 
program including classical and popular 
music, news broadcasts, talks, science 
quarter-hours and special treats. Sun- 
day, May 12, 1946, the listeners could 
tune the following programs, 
among many others: 6:30-6:45, news 
and weather forecast; 8:00-8:15, The 
Voice America; 11:00-11:30, Protes- 
tant Service; 11:30-12:00, Discussion: 
“Our Attitude toward the Occupational 
Authorities”; 19:00-19:30, Songs 
Freedom Paul Robeson; 22:15- 
22:30, The Voice the World Press. 
Every week-day, from 12:30 12:45 
and again from 20:15 20:30, there 
was summary the daily proceedings 
the Niirnberg Trial. 

Despite the obvious care with which 
the radio programs are arranged and 
despite the sincere attention the de- 
tails re-education, the total effect does 
not appear profound. Very many 
Germans have told that they found 
these programs too dull and preferred 
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those transmitted our soldiers, es- 
pecially the popular music presentations. 
have heard “Sentimental Journey” 
and “Don’t Fence In” sung and 
whistled more often than any the 
Teutonic Schlager Volkslieder. 

During the three months spent 
Niirnberg visited the bookshops 
least three times weekly. The number 
publications produced under the 
impressive. There are weekly news- 
papers, picture magazines, scholarly 
journals, digest monthly, survey 
literature and affairs, translations 
American and foreign literature, and re- 
prints significant documents such 
Mr. Justice Jackson’s opening address 
the Tribunal. get copies have 
had make standing reservation with 
the bookseller well advance. Fre- 
quently, was impossible get copies 
the Amerikanische Rundschau, 
journal with intellectual appeal, Neue 
Auslese, the equivalent the Reader’s 
Digest, the day after they were put 
sale. The content the magazines re- 
flects very well American life and cul- 
ture, but there are far less people read- 
ing them than there are who see our 
movies. What need more litera- 
ture, adapted the tastes and interests 
wider circles German readers, and, 
course, more copies the publications 
themselves. 

There have been other ways which 
our Army has tried re-educate the 
German people. The compulsory visits 
the concentration camps and the death 
mills have ceased. The Germans were 
avioding the atrocity posters entitled 
Wessen Schuld? (Whose Fault?) 
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early May 1945. Exhibitions atroc- 
ity films, like Todesmiihlen, left the peo- 
ple county, those who did 
see them, incredulous. There was 
follow-up, far have been able 
find out. 


The problem youth getting more 
and more difficult. 1945 worried 
about the werewolves, 1946 was 
the Edelweiss Pirates, and 1947 
may more powerful and effective 
organization plague our troops. The 
removal Hitler Youth leaders from 
the arrestable category amounts go- 
ahead signal for the German youth 
make trouble. 

The denazification program carried 
out the has certainly been effec- 
tive removing thousands known 
and recognizable Nazis from positions 
influence. What the has failed 
do, however, get rid the 
Gesinnungsnationalsozialisten (ideologi- 
cal Nazis), men who never joined the 
party for some reason, but who had 
subscribed wholeheartedly its princi- 
ples even more fervently than the 
Parteigenossen themselves. Such people 
are difficult spot and almost impossi- 
ble dislodge. They are great danger 
because they hoodwink officers into 
accepting them genuine anti-Nazis. 

Nearly every officer ac- 
quaintance was ignorant the German 
language and made no-effort learn it, 
because interpreters were available. 
Many time have caught such inter- 
preters deliberate mistranslations, but 
disclosures brought action more 
drastic than warning. also know 
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very few officers who had more 
than superficial acquaintance with the 
history and psychology the Germans, 
the development and organization 
the Nazi party, despite the accessi- 
bility excellent official manuals 
these subjects. have had show more 
than once that Blockleiter could have 
been more fanatical and tyrannical Nazi 
than party bosses with higher rank. 

And yet the work the Military 
Government managed the whole 
efficient, that is, materially. ex- 
pect the same results the more com- 
plicated realm re-education, the 
face rapid re-deployment and the 
prevalence many uninterested and in- 
capable officers, large order. Honest, 
sincere, capable efforts have been ex- 
pended some quarters meet head- 
the challenge remaking the Ger- 
man people. speak “our educa- 
tional failure Germany,” Gregor 
Ziemer has done the June 1946 
American Mercury, not give the 
Army fair chance almost impossi- 
ble task. easy damn without tak- 
ing the entire picture into consideration, 
while relying limited information 
and insight and unwilling face the 
facts achievement. not wish 
imply, some the official Army pub- 
lications have done, that our educational 
mission has been more less unqual- 
ified success, but believe that 
have made clear that the real situation 
lies somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. 

have repeatedly emphasized the 
complexity our job re-educating the 
Germans, and two years’ work cannot 
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have work harder, more diligently, 
and wider scale before can have 
even litle success changing the Ger- 
mans’ cannot leave this im- 
portant mission the Army alone, but 
must see that other agencies 
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contribute manpower and plans. 
should encourage, not drive away, any 
nascent democratic movements. Above 
all, must keep mind the lessons 
from the German occupation Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
France, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


BASIC LEARNING VERSUS “STUNTS” 


High-school instruction (or lack it) has already bent the twig and 

inclined the tree that the teacher later represent. And when the 

high school not anchored basic things (such, for example, ade- 

quate knowledge English-language structure and vocabulary there 

little chance for other features education prosper, and for good 
future teachers develop. 

But the suggestion here contained too un-sensational, too “tradi- 

tional,” capture the fancy more than very small minority 

educational planners and officials. very great many these are them- 


selves un-anchored the universal and eternal things the mind; 
and this because they too are products those lower schools that are 
over-burdened with perpetually new and renewed curricular 
—A. Concord College, Athens, W.Va. 
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The Cycle 


ALLEN 


Eastern Oregon College Grande was built the site old Pioneer 
cemetery and that historical fact furnished the idea for this verse. The tree mentioned still 
stands the campus. 


Where stands that building, once there stood cross 
And weather-beaten markers, moss encrowned, 
granite pillow simple board, 
Perhaps lilac tree mark mound. 
Upon that hill there slept peace those souls 
Whose earthly journey had been hard indeed. 
Not mountains, rivers, plains nor desert stopped 
The onward progress that hardy breed 
pioneers who slept upon that hill, 

They and their children and their children’s children. Still 
There may some who sleep there undisturbed. 
like think so. 


you see that tree? 
was not part landscape artist’s plan. 
no, that tree was planted man, ’twas 
Whose wife slept that barren hill. 
She loved the trees, yet her grave the sun beat down. 
gracious shade relieved the heat and glare 
And brought the tree and placed there. 
And every evening from the town below 
carried water the tree would grow 
And shade her grave. 


And not symbolic where they lay 

place youth and learning stands today? 

their spirit carrying on, progressing still, 

That built that college there upon the hill. 

They gave life—the cycle’s just begun. 

When they who gaily through the halls, 

Who study, love and laugh beneath the tree— 

When they, too, go—the essence their spirit, also, falls 
Like leaves, upon the ground, rise again, 

part those who come. 


Intergroup Education: 
Small Voice 


was once unusually spon- 
sored intercollegiate conference 
university New England. was 
gathering recently formed organiza- 
tion Jewish students the Connecti- 
cut Valley region Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. was unusual that the 
student Christian Association the uni- 
versity was acting host the visiting 
Jewish delegates, and had supported 
the conference both official endorse- 
ment, and financial aid the local 
Jewish student sponsors. 

welcoming the participants, the 
president the Christian Association 
commented these exceptional circum- 
stances. Quietly, without ostentation, 
without hint condescension cul- 
and religious minority group, 
explained why his society had supported 
the conference, and why was pleased 
welcome the delegates. said, 
effect: compared our aims with yours, 
and found that shared most 
them. You stand for truth, justice, and 
mercy. we. You stand for peace 
and good-will among men. we. 
You sincerely want what you can 
make this world better place for 
mankind. we. short, while 
may differ the way which 
formulate our religious creed, and 
the ritual means which 
dramatize it, are pretty well agreed 
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the translation our faith, our 
creed, and our ritual into the direct con- 
duct life. Hence, concluded the host, 
have felt justified active support 
your conference. 

Neither the speaker, nor his fellow 
hosts, nor the student delegates got any 
academic credit for participating this 
unusually sponsored conference. Yet 
this participation was distinctive ex- 
perience urgently needed kind 
education—education, intergroup ap- 
preciation and friendship. was all the 
more valuable. for not being labeled 
and publicized. 

Some years ago, college also 
New England, distinguished Catholic 
scholar delivered the annual lecture 
John Henry Cardinal Newman, under 
the sponsorship the local Newman 
Club. Known for interest religion 
from the point view the 
student and the college teacher, was 
invited the dinner honor the 
guest; and, being appreciative student 
Newman, was also asked write, 
for the college newspaper, feature 
article the Newman lecture. 

Both these invitations, from 
Christian religious group, pleased me. 
What appealed me, particular, was 
that they were extended naturally 
and wholeheartedly, without hint 
self-consciousness because the fre- 
quently stressed differences between Jew 
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and Catholic—just as, with similar 
spontaneity, myself invited the visit- 
ing scholar speak Newman, the 
morning after the public lecture, before 
one own classes which Newman 
was studied. 

write-up the lecture was with- 
out by-line. The President the New- 
man Club sent copy the lecturer. 
did not happen mention the name 
the writer the article. way 
acknowledgement letter thanks 
came. referred the article very 
good. Then the President the New- 
man Club jokingly informed his schol- 
arly correspondent that one the name 
Goldberg had written the piece. The 
comeback was: still think it’s very 
good.” 

The head the Newman Club did 
not hesitate tell this exchange 


comments concerning the authorship 


the write-up the Newman lecture. 
knew that would enjoy it. For 
came context friendship and es- 
teem. The other members the Club 
must have sensed the mutual regard be- 
tween their president and me; for, 
the conclusion his term office, 
gift committee had select, for their 
outgoing leader, several books New- 
man, and thus inaugurated tradition 
which persisted for number years, 
and which annually participated. 
This series incidents furnishes an- 
other good illustration intergroup ed- 
ucation that none the less valuable 
for not being listed the curriculum 
and for not getting credit toward de- 
gree. education intergroup 
friendship, not precept and formal 


instruction, but example and action. 
The Catholic students and faculty mem- 


whom joined their Newman 


Club functions (Catholic townspeople 
were present, too), well the stu- 
dents various denominations 
class addressed the eminent New- 
manian—to all them, through exam- 
ple and participation, were afforded op- 
portunities know, immediate ex- 
perience, the enrichment understand- 
ing and sharing the cultural and 
spiritual life groups other than their 
own. 

similar realization common heri- 
tage and sympathetically acknowledged 
differences prompted invitation that 
once got, not from one, but from sev- 
eral members society Christian 
students, who thought might like at- 
tend meeting which one own 
former teachers was speak. This 
teacher, devout Christian, was talk 
central mystery—the Mass—of the 
religious fellowship which and the 
students shared. Yet those young peo- 
ple, knowing appreciative attitude, 
having heard voice indebtedness 
this teacher for the insight the latter had 
given into Christianity, and sensing 
affection and regard for the sched- 
uled speaker, actually wished join 
their intimate group. responded the 
invitation the same gracious spirit 
which had been extended. 

The recognition the part mem- 
bers one religious group, respect- 
ful and sympathetic attitude toward 
their doctrine and practice, re- 
spected member another group; their 
decision invite the outsider their 
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intimate gathering; their reiterated in- 
vitation; their welcome the outsider 
upon his arrival; their awareness his 
presence throughout the meeting—all 
yielded rich experience intergroup 
sharing. This was intergroup education— 
without fanfare, but none the less effec- 
tive for being so. 

Then there was the time when, 
guest honor, was asked say grace 
before dinner Christian fraternity 
house. How much better, perhaps, than 
whole series lectures the validity 
and the worth interfaith co-operation 
was this one direct example, which 
Jew, performed universal religious 
rite behalf group Christians. 
turned out, moreover, that the leaders 
the fraternity had asked dinner 
great part because they had discov- 
ered among their members much social 
and religious prejudice, and they wanted 
help them combat frankly 
discussing intergroup relations with the 
assembled chapter. 

Or, again, there are recommenda- 
tions. That Jewish students should use 
name reference their applica- 
tions for admission into rabbinical schools 
not all surprising. But that students 
seeking scholarships granted explicit- 
Christian religious organizations, 
applying for instructorships emphati- 
cally Christian denominational schools, 
seeking entrance into theological 
schools that prepare for the Christian 
ministry—that these students should 
likewise ask permission name 
among their references worthy note. 
For, the blanks which requested 
fill out concerning the applicant, 
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often asked give estimate not only 
his general character, but, specifically, 
the quality his Christian faith and 
his promise for professional Christian 
service. When first used fill out the 
forms, approached this question very 
gingerly. longer do. have recog- 
nized that, thanks, great part, like 
moral and spiritual criteria, may put 
down answer without compunction 
impertinence. have recognized, too, 
what important experience in- 
direct intergroup education for these 
non-Jewish students turn me, 
Jew, for recommendations Christian 
appointments. 


the professor literature who 
stresses the philosophic, moral, and re- 
ligious elements his subject matter, 
numerous opportunities are afforded, 
areas bordering the curriculum itself, for 
experiences the operative community 
tradition shared students differ- 
ent faiths and denominations, and the 
valuable results, from the point view 
intergroup education, their fresh 
commingling. 

Thus, Christian student has re- 
quested and secured the super- 
visor his master’s essay Newman 
relation American theorists lib- 
eral education; Christian undergrad- 
uate has selected supervise her 
senior honors work the religious de- 
velopment Newman; number ad- 
ditional students the same faith have 
written, under guidance, semester 
papers various phases Newman’s 
religious life and thought; the prob- 
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lem John Donne’s “conversion”; and 
the same problem found Thomas 
Carlyle; Milton’s religious develop- 
ment; Milton and Dante; and 
similar subjects religious implication. 
Other Christian students similarly un- 
der direction, have prepared theses 
the religious humanists the Ren- 
aissance, the Cambridge Platonists, 
the relationships between the 
gious and the social philosophy 
Eliot, Thomas Carlyle relationship 
Calvinism, John Ruskin’s varying 
relationships with traditional religion, 
and other subjects related religious 
experience inspiration memorable 
literature. 


Conversely, even while have co- 


operated with Christian students their 
studies having with religious mat- 


have, with parallel enthusiasm, 


encouraged Jewish students their 
papers Milton and the Biblical 
Prophets, and like topics involving 
religious considerations. One Jew- 
ish students, whose rabbinical studies 
were interrupted for service the Mer- 
chant Marine, but who has now com- 
pleted these studies with distinction, and 
student the Hebrew University 
Jerusalem, proposed me, the sub- 
ject term paper, study the simi- 
larities and contrasts between Matthew 
Arnold’s treatment traditional reli- 
gion and that the Jewish Reconstruc- 
tionists; and, though realized that this 
subject was quite tangential literary 
course dealing with English prose writ- 
ers the nineteenth century, ap- 
proved it. The results have fully 
justified decision. 
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This sort intercultural teaching 
probably would not have come about 
had not shared, with students 
various faiths and denominations, com- 
mon moral and spiritual heritage 
strong enable them approach, 
reasonably and ‘sympathetically, the nu- 
merous troublesome yet frankly recog- 
nized and identified differences among 
them. Such out-of-class teaching, more- 
over, may most fruitful. brings 
about some students day-to-day ac- 
ceptance the idea that there may 
much cultural and spiritual stimulation 
when one explores his own traditional 
resources under the friendly guidance 
teacher who does not happen 
identified with that same tradition, but 
who has studied honestly, sincerely, 
with sympathy and respect. like man- 
ner, this out-of-class teaching encourages 
other students enjoy the illumination 
and enlargement that come from friend- 
correlation their inherited tradition 
with its development other religious 
currents thought, feeling, and prac- 
tice. 

About year after our entrance into 
the War, young man came office 
talk over with project about 
which and several other students had 
become very enthusiastic. This was his 
proposal. There were number 
undergraduates, perhaps ten twelve, 
who had strong interest cultural and 
spiritual studies—not just end, but 
rather means toward understanding 
themselves and the universe 
tegrating and implementing their lives. 

They wanted study literary master- 
pieces. They wanted study crucial 
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documents the history Western 
Culture—documents from 
losophy, from literature, from religion, 
from other departments cultural and 
spiritual endeavor. They wanted practice 
discussing these things informally, yet 
purposively. They didn’t have time 
get all this courses. Besides, courses 
didn’t offer them all that they sought. 

they proposed organize study 
group. They wished lay out plan 
study; have the dean the college 
recognize this work and give them col- 
lege credit for it. They hoped have 
their director and moderator. 
They didn’t care have lecture 
them. They were emphatic that point. 
They got more than enough lecturing. 
But they did want their guide 
and constructive critic. 

was delighted with this spontaneous 
expression eagerness for co-operative 
exploration our various cultural and 
spiritual resources. But felt duty 
the devil’s advocate. told the stu- 
dent who made the proposal that his 
group were very ambitious. They were 
tackling hard job. They were forget- 
ting all the usual distractions cam- 
pus life, say nothing the special 
distractions caused the War. went 
say that myself could give them 
little help, since was busy. Finally, 
said that the group could not hope 
get college credit for what they pro- 
posed do. 

None the arguments daunted the 
student. Let the weaklings fall the 
wayside. Echoing Isaiah and Plato, 
said that remnant would remain. Even 
there were three four students who 
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persisted—that would enough. They 
would forget academic credit. They 
would the work voluntary basis. 

went. Each the objections was 
answered, and the original purpose was 
all the more strongly That 
made regretful having raised the 
doubts, and agreed sponsor the pro- 
gram study and discussion. tenta- 
tive plan reading was mapped out. 
Books were ordered. Soon the group was 
action. 

True, difficulties developed. Some 
the members were suddenly called into 
active military service. But the rest con- 
tinued. had absent from meet- 
ings; the group met without me. Even 
before the end the college year, the 
members discussed taking some fresh- 
men make sure that the studies 
would continue into the next college 
year—war war. 

One the most interesting features 
this group was that was made 
widely differing students. There were 
science majors and arts majors. They 
represented divergent, con- 
flicting, socio-political attitudes. one 
seat the seminar table was young 
man who now chemist industrial 
research. Next him was another young 
man who now theological student. 
There were Christians and Jews. There 
were professed secularists, traditional re- 
ligionists, and sceptics concerning re- 
ceived and institutionalized. But all 
them were agreed their faith the 
worth the intangibles human ex- 
perience, and all them were eager 
experience these intan_ ‘bles spite 
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the emphasis they had place upon the 
tangibles their training war emer- 
gency. These students, few number, 
were true cultural and spiritual “rem- 
nant.” 

Since examinations were given 
the “course,” there was systematic 
gauge the amount knowledge each 
member the group acquired, the 
number new, changed, abandoned, 
freshly connected ideas gained, the 
number old convictions which 
was freshly confirmed, the degree 
and quality inspiration toward the 
good life that got from the course. 
certain, however, that each partici- 
pant enjoyed numerous valuable experi- 
ences intercultural sharing. Each fre- 
quently thought, imagined, felt his way 
into attitudes, doctrines, and traditions 


-different from his customary mental and 


emotional modes; sought understand 
them, and learned respect them even 
when concluded that they were not 
for him. 


the teacher who competent 
oral interpreter literature, and who 
has had experience with dramatics, 
special opportunities are afforded for in- 
intergroup education. Once be- 
came known, for example, that had 
sympathetic 
Christian tradition, was asked give 
dramatic poetry readings Christ- 
mas celebrations, direct the produc- 
tion religious plays, and give read- 
ings from 

non-Jewish sorority invited 


give readings from the Bible Sunday 


afternoon fireside gathering the mem- 
bers. accepted the invitation, and 
prefaced program commenting 
the King James version mighty 
example what may accomplished 
through the creative combination 
varied traditional resources. 
cumulated heritage several great tra- 
ditions, said, were fused into what 
Professor John Livingstone Lowes has 
called “the noblest monument Eng- 
lish prose.” pointed out that two 
the most important these traditions 
were the Hebraic-Christian and the Eng- 
lish. Neither these traditions alone, 
observed, would have been adequate 
produce great work like this version 
the Bible. Yet both together, with the 
inclusion other traditional resources, 
principally the Graeco-Roman, did yield 
this literary treasure. concluded 
introduction endorsing similar ven- 
tures intercultural pooling among the 
students our campus. The Biblical 
readings that followed became im- 
mediate experience the intergroup 
sharing that had just recommended. 

another occasion, religious club 
Christian students invited give 
poetry readings. decided read from 
the devotional poets their own sect. 
audience proved unusually respon- 
sive. got this response least partly 
because, addition long and seri- 
ous study the Christian tradition, the 
spiritual heritage which shared with 
audience enabled penetrate 
into the soul the poems that read 
and give convincing interpretation 
them. 
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ers: the discovery that “outsider” was 
enabling them tap afresh the spiritual 
resources the sacred poets their 
own denomination. was unforget- 
table experience intergroup co-opera- 
tion. least seven years later, re- 
ceived copy the informative leaflet 
got out the club for circulation among 
students its church. the leaflet was 
written “For your information.” 
sympathetic joining the functions 
the club apparently were still remem- 
bered—though several student genera- 
tions had come and gone. 

Christian student came for 
help with his oral interpretation 
Milton’s “Ode the Morning 
Christ’s Nativity.” The student was pre- 
paring this poem for presentation 
candle-light Christmas service the col- 
lege chapel. The constructions and some 
the imagery this poem are un- 
usually difficult; but even more difficult 
are the encyclopedic allusions and the 
theological references. 

found the student enthusiastic, but 
vague his appreciation the poem. 
told the lad that, until understood 
the written text, could not hope 
give effective oral reading the 
poem. The student was eager in- 
formed. spent great deal time 
detailed explication the poem. 
doing, were both deeply enriched 
our immediate awareness the 
Christian and the Judaic heritage; for 
moved freely within the one 
within the other; and extracted 
rich poetic substance from both. 

Since his graduation from college, this 
young man has corresponded with me, 
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and has told his experiences, first 
teacher, and, during the last two 
three years, member our armed 
forces. From these accounts, clear 
that our informal lessons intercultural 
enrichment have become factor his 
own motivations and practices teacher. 

Another member the armed forces, 
this one Jewish, who also has studied 
with me, has brought bear upon his 
military life his own undergraduate and 
extra-curriculum education intergroup 
understanding, good will, and co-opera- 
tion. student, was very active 
the Jewish religious club our college. 
Friday evenings, conducted the Jew- 
ish worship services with gusto that 
reached enthusiastic climaxes the 
blessing the wine, the singing the 
“Sholem Aleichem” 
Thee”), and the welcoming the 
Sabbath joyous bride. His final 
Shabbes” (“Good Sabbath”) was 
greeting that warmed the heart. 

But this young man did not limit him- 
self Jewish religious activities. 
was steady worker the united re- 
ligious council which the students 
different faiths and denominations had 
formed. Then, too, once selected, for 
presentation poetry reading contest, 
Francis Thompson’s “The Hound 
Heaven.” coach the contestants, 
worked with him his interpretation 
this ardently, passionately Christian ut- 
terance. the first audition, found 
him, like the Christian lad who had 
come for help with the “Ode the 
Morning Christ’s Nativity,” eager 
and sympathetic, but lacking specific 
insight. With him, too, adopted the 
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method slow analysis and explana- 
tion; and, with him, too, the results 
were gratifying. made great im- 
provement the effectiveness his 
oral interpretation the poem. Also, 
achieved intelligent grasp its 
essence. 

Afterwards, navigator bomber, 
this young man was shot down over 
Italy. was taken prisoner, and 
eventually was consigned prisoner- 
of-war camp Germany. There not 
only buoyed the spirits other Jew- 
ish men his unit; but also, time, led 
his fellow-prisoners, Christian and Jew- 
ish, renewed experience our Ameri- 
can ideal over-all unity through re- 
spect for group distinctiveness and 
through sympathetic understanding 
dramatic presentations, some which 
were actually broadcast via intra-camp 
radio. More than that, himself wrote 
the scripts for two three these 
programs. 

highlight among them was pre- 
sented twelfth October; and 
took advantage the occasion, Colum- 
bus Day, dramatize our American im- 
pulse toward intergroup co-operation. 

Thus, right within enemy lines, 
former student was giving the lie 
Nazi racism and was resisting its deg- 
radation the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. Further, was projecting 
large stage his own informal, personal 
undergraduate education intercultural 
understanding and appreciation, gained 
through experiences such preparing 
for oral interpretation the strongly 
Christian “The Hound Heaven”: 
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Halts that footfall: 

gloom, after all, 

Shade His hand, outstretched 
caressingly? 

‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

Whom thou seekest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, 
who dravest Me!’ 


spheres religious discussion and activ- 
ity, professor literature who likewise 
serious student religion may often 
enjoy similar experience how much 
the Judaic and the Christian tradition 
share ideal and practice, and what 
rich educational rewards may result from 
unpublicized intergroup effort thus com- 
monly motivated. 

True, his main business with his stu- 
dents, classroom and the campus. 
Yet once his intergroup interest becomes 
known, likely receive frequent 
invitations address off-campus organi- 
zations religious subjects. Some 
these invitations may come from co- 
religionists; others, religious 
groups not his own. have received nu- 
merous invitations this second type. 
Acceptance has meant additional burden 
already overweighted schedule. 
Yet-I have welcomed them. They have 
afforded heartening contrast grim 
events that have occurred elsewhere. 

supposedly civilized sections 
the world, have witnessed revival 
barbarity surpassing that the Dark 
Ages, for has been made all the more 
efficient, and hence all the more terrible, 
the ingenuity modern science and 
invention, and the ideological pre- 
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texts intellectual prostitutes. Whole 
philosophies life (they should 
called philosophies death) have glori- 
fied torture and organized mass slaugh- 
ter innocent millions whose only 
crimes have been their birth, blood, reli- 
gious faith. Nor has our country been 
immune from this recrudescence bar- 
barism. Indeed, within our own borders, 
the most powerful stream moral and 
spiritual energy that man has known— 
our shared religious tradition—has been 
poisoned, and has been debased into 
agency brutal hate. 

During such times, has been reassur- 
ing for know that hosts, repre- 
senting one branch our great stream 
ethical and spiritual energy, should 
ask me, representing another branch, 
join with them fresh realization the 
beauty and the strength our mutually 
cherished tradition. 

one such meeting, discussed, 
detail, the “Sh’ma Yis-roayl,” con- 
centrated expression Judaism: 


Hear, Israel: The Lord our God, the 
Lord One. 

Praised His name Whose glorious king- 
dom forever and ever. 

Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. And these words 
which command thee this day, shall 
upon thy heart. Thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt speak them when thou 


walkest the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. Thou 
shalt bind them for sign upon thy 
hand and they shall for frontlets 
between thine eyes. Thou shalt write 
them upon the doorposts thy 
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house and upon thy gates: That 
may remember and command- 
ments and holy unto thy God. 
the Lord thy God. 


When was finished, minister re- 
marked, “Now just added, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor 
have prayer that would satisfy 
any here, wouldn’t we?” His com- 
ment met with general agreement, and 
led constructive comparison between 
the Christian version the Golden 
Rule, and the earlier, Judaic version 
it, which phrased negatively: 


“What hateful thee, not thy 
neighbor. 

This the whole law; the rest com- 
mentary.” 


Another time, several years before the 
outbreak the Second World War, 
gave sermon before Negro congrega- 
tion. was Sunday close the 
make Abraham Lincoln theme. 
started observing that the Nazis and 
the Fascists had afforded bad exam- 
ples inherently sound human, im- 
pulse—to have honored leaders 
model and inspiration. then went 
resist the Nazi and Fascist poisons, 
must counter with loyalty our own 
kind hero—our heroes the struggle 
for democracy and social justice. 
named Lincoln such hero, and sug- 
gested that, from time time, need 
have fresh experience the peren- 
nial meaning such man. then read 
various poetic passages and whole poems 
providing emotional and imaginative 
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means this quickened realization. 

the end, the pastor said that had 
reminded him drilling for water: 
deeper and deeper goes the drill; then 
the gracious, cooling water spouts 
refresh the thirsty. had refreshed 
his spirit and that his flock. Experi- 
ences this sort have been very encour- 
aging me. They have confirmed 
faith the practicality unsystema- 
tized intergroup education even times 
ominously increasing intergroup ten- 
sions. 

Especially heartening was request 
institute for training and accrediting lay 
religious teachers the Protestant 
churches whole community. This 
organization asked teach course 
the Biblical Prophets. shied away 
from the proposal. protested that 
‘was theologian, but mere teacher 
secular literature. warned that, 
teaching the Prophets, however sympa- 
thetic might try the Christian 
point view, should probably un- 
able exclude, altogether, Jewish 
slant the subject—even wanted 
to, and wasn’t sure that did. 

The objections were not sustained. 
The spokesman for the institute replied 
that and the other members the 
committee curriculum had not the 
slightest qualms about entrusting their 
Christian students, and hence, ultimate- 
ly, the youngsters whom these students 
were teach, instruction and in- 
fluence. finally agreed give the 
course. There was elderly lady who 
remained silent during most the open 
discussions. therefore concluded that 
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she was cool toward teaching. the 
end the last class, she came 
and thanked for conduct the 
course. She referred obvious re- 
luctance express opinions upon 
number rather ticklish issues con- 
nected with the Prophets. Then, con- 
fidence, she reassured thus: “You 
need not have been hesitant give 
your opinions these matters: more 
think you than would admit it, 
than you seem suspect.” 

then realized that, without its being 
announced such, course had been, 
effect, contribution intergroup 
understanding, good-will, and co-opera- 
tion the area adult education, upon 
the importance which, recent years, 
much stress has been placed pro- 
fessional authorities. 


narrating autobiographic incidents, 
experienced pertinent social contexts, 
and cumulatively elaborated, have 
tried make vivid the pervasive opera- 
tion, intergroup education, intan- 
gibles, such emotional realization and 
imaginative apprehension, which are 
likely slip through the fingers sta- 
tistical investigation; and intangibles 
such the delicate overtones and under- 
tones personal sympathy and respect 
which are likely remain unregistered 
the formal recordings, 
graphed the formal charts. Through 
this means have tried suggest what 
teachers literature have done, and 
many others could do, once they re- 
garded intergroup education not merely 
series curriculum projects, stored 
away, between classes, within the covers 
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the making; rather, once they re- 
garded central and comprehensive 
function their whole personal and 
professional life. 

Highly systematized and technicized, 
broad-guage and mass-appeal methods 
promoting intergroup harmony are 
doubt useful. They should have our 
support and our gratitude. But their 
immediacy must not obscure the value 
less obvious instruments. The poster, the 
neon sign, and the loud speaker are 


often overwhelming their mass im- 
pact. But the candle which, like good 
deed, shines evil world, still has 
its place; and, especially times 
threatened darkness, throws its beams 
far. with informal, unpublicized, per- 
sonal, individualized education inter- 
group understanding, good will, and 
co-operation. 

must not forget that, for Elijah, 
God was not the wind, the earth- 
quake, the fire. His was “the still 
small voice.” 


The depression 1947 (for teachers worse than that 1933. 
1930, teachers salaries were $1,408. 1947, they were 
Salaries have gone dollars. Prices have risen more and teachers 
are getting less than they were 1939. Teachers are worse off today 
than they were any time during the so-called depression the 
and their income, relative other groups, has dropped catastrophi- 
cally. 1932, teachers were getting times much the average 
worker. 1947, they were receiving much the average 
worker: the were able choose teachers from the top 
third the population. continue the policy will 
choosing them from the bottom third. This the great tragedy 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Considering Music 
Heard Rain 


Child Born Deaf 


Hearing the music the rain, she hears 

Orchestral bells whose tinkling cymbals sound, 
But hears not with taut and mortal ears, 
But with her eyes upon the rain soaked ground: 
For there, rain silver drips and molten light 
Makes crystal puddles into gleaming rings 
And fairy circles, against her sight 

Rain translated into bells and wings. 
Sometimes storm, her eyes are shut are 
Her body’s ears, she lifts her sleeping face, 
Saying the rain soft single bar 

music played with eloquence and grace. 
She touches rain feels with her eyes, 


And thereby knows its music the skies. 
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Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


EDUCATION 


Counts and Nucia Lodge. John Day 
Company, New York. 150 pp. $2.00. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 339 
$4.75. 

These two volumes are complementary 
the first concerned with present day 
affairs, the other with the century just pre- 
ceding the present time. 

translation the Russian Pedagogy, text- 
book required those who aspire teach 
the Russian schools. was written 
Yesipov and Goncharov and 
translated the authors given above. 
There 33-page introduction Dr. 
Counts. The book has been prepared pri- 
marily for the citizen rather than for the 
educator. The Pedagogy was published 
1946 and, approved the Ministry 
Education the RSFSR, expresses the 
official position the Soviet Union 
educational questions. The original volume 
has more than 200,000 words and twenty- 
one chapters. the present small book 
those sections are given which show the es- 
sential positions Russia social, political 
and moral questions. The importance at- 
this sentence taken from the Introduction: 
“In terms political significance must 
taken far more seriously than any book 
ever published the field education 
the United clearly indicates the 
directions which Russia will travel. 
course the training for communism; for 
Soviet patriotism devoted the laboring 
classes; for socialist humanism. Much 
made defense the fatherland; the ob- 


ligation work; the duty follow socialist 
rules; the pride Stalin, “the leader the 
workers the entire world.” Hate the 
enemy necessary. vanquish the enemy 
impossible without the most burning 
hatred him.” 

considerable section given over 
order and discipline, necessity peace 
well war. Emphasis placed polite- 
ness, work, honesty. Though not under- 
estimating the importance the teacher’s 
tact and understanding children, harsh- 
ness indicated some There 
little the play way education. “For the 
child instruction school serious labor 
difficulty.” 

The penetrating Introduction both an- 
alyzes and supplements the translation. The 
Russians are seen building about themselves 
two great myths: about themselves, and 
about the rest the world. The capitalist 
world under attack, Marxian doctrine 
propagandized, Stalin’s picture found 
every classroom and the author’s choice 
the central theme Soviet teaching. 
disturbing and revealing. 

the second book under review Soviet 
Education, there found background 
study for the foregoing volume. The Com- 
munist Manifesto was written century 
ago and was published 1848, the follow- 
ing year. Soviet Education are described 
the Marxian foundations education and 
social, dialectic, and historical materialism. 
Much the treatment describes the theory 
the classless society and predicts the col- 
lapse the economic, social 
system capitalism, Such concepts the 
tional stage from capitalism communist 
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society, “the decay capitalism” and “the 
theory the class struggle” abound its 
pages. 

Education taken seriously. Lenin’s dic- 
tum that “Education weapon,” now 
Stalin, indicates its impor- 
tance and direction. the Russian view 
the school the primary agent for forging 
the people into unity. Hence, free, universal 
education; the secularization schools; 
compulsory school attendance; regard for 
the languages the component states; re- 
gard for minorities; opportunities regard- 
less race, group religion. 

The recent thinking America has 
tended the left educational matters, 
politics well the popular expression has 
been center.” Russia the tend- 
ency has been, many respects, definitely 
center.” Environment, rather 
than heredity, seen the most important 
factor development. Pedalogy, the study 
the child, being subordinated subject 
matter. Coeducation has been abandoned 
wherever practical so. Definite 
rules conduct for schools have been pre- 
pared. Obedience demanded. There 
much attention educational theory and 
philosophy. 

“Each for one and one for all” the 
Soviet slogan which, them least, re- 
places capitalist one cynically expressed 
“Each for himself and one God for all.” 
The book shows that Soviet education 
breathes provincial patriotism, vigorous and 
intense, the same time effective 
means indoctrination. often more 
emotional than logical but effective for 
its purpose. 

regret that the format the volume 
leaves much desired. The proof-read- 
ing has been done carelessly and misspell- 
ings are frequent. The subject 
treatment deserve better job print- 
ing. But nonetheless solid volume 
which serves well orient the reader 
the philosophy statism and its resulting 
education. 
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Special Committee the Preparatory 
Commission the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, Paris, 1946. Edited Henry 
Holmes. The Macmillan Company. 
317 $2.50 
Fundamental Education was one the 
first projects UNESCO. This volume 
reports the first rounded 
The conception Fundamental Educa- 
tion, according the Director General 
UNESCO, means attack illiteracy 


among the peoples earth; concern with 


general social education, particularly 
relation health, agriculture and citizen- 
ship. 

Nearly half the material consists 
noteworthy examples the situation 
fundamental education contributed 
fourteen experts and briefer reports from 
number other capable persons. The 
chapter containing these portrays the efforts 
now coming fruition various parts 
the world and surveys the present condition 
throughout the world. Clear definitions 
the scope fundamental education, its 
content, the problem language, the pro- 
vision reading material, the problem 
incentives, and the relationship govern- 
ment voluntary agencies are among the 
materials presented. Not content with 
theorizing the committee suggests lines 
action, among which are (a) documenta- 
tion and central and comprehensive bib- 
liography; (b) the planning staff services 
information, including International 
Education Yearbook and International 
Education News Letter; (c) personal con- 
tact through conferences and personal con- 
tact with workers the field, and finally, 
(d) direct study considerable num- 
ber problems such linguistic problems, 
reading materials for new literates, sense 
aids teaching reading and writing, 
financing the program, and recruiting per- 
sonnel. 
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bold document with far-reaching 
implications. will require much work for 
its implementation. But its success neces- 
sary the years ahead. For, the words 
the Report, United Nations will 
not succeed unless the minds men are 
moved with new ideas, their hearts stirred 
with new affections, their wills enlisted 
establish new human unity.” move- 
ment the people themselves and those 
who are interested the progress the 
world whole will see this report the 
kind thinking which encompasses all 
nations and peoples simultaneous effort 
raise their standards education and 
living. 

School administrators and teachers 
education will want read this volume 
background against which the prime edu- 
cational problem the world projected. 
The layman will concerned with this 
attempt survey the world-wide needs 
nations are develop democratically and 
improve through the use the latent in- 
telligence their peoples. 


Consumer Education Study 
National Secondary- 
School Principals, 
Street, N.W., Washington 128, 
cents. 

Consumer Education has achieved 
rather definite place the curriculum 
many schools. Education 
Your school monograph devoted the 
problem ways and means initiating 
program consumer education the 
secondary school. This monograph makes 
significant contribution the literature 
this rapidly growing field education. 

The monograph organized around five 
problems: (1) The objectives and purposes 
consumer education; (2) How iden- 
tify consumer education already going 
the school; (3) Program organization; 
(4) Teaching method; and (5) Instruc- 
tional material. 
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Part considers some the problems 
facing the individual consumer 
today’s society. What consumer education 
can and should help the individual 
solve his numerous problems fully de- 
veloped. 

Part describes ways take inventory 
one’s school see what being done. 
addition some rather general suggestions 
are made possibilities relating con- 
sumer education such subject matter 
fields as: history, shopwork, health, mathe- 
matics, music, art, and English. 

The problem program organization 
dealt with Part II. The three basic types 
organization are discussed considerable 
detail—a core curriculum, special course, 
and school-wide program through exist- 
ing courses. The contribution social 
studies, business education, home economics, 
science, and mathematics the total educa- 
tion the consumer examined length. 

Part concerned with espe- 
cially important good consumer teach- 
ing.” The nine significant points make 
important contribution realistic ap- 
proach consumer teaching. Some atten- 
tion also given the problem teacher 
training. 

Instructional material for use the 
classroom and teacher references are 
gested Part This well-chosen list 
the best available materials. 

This monograph indispensable the 
administrator teacher who interested 
consumer education. 

Ray 
Teachers College 


University Cincinnati 


Great TEACHERS PORTRAYED 
Edited with Introduction Houston 
Peterson. Published the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, 
351 $3.50. 1946. 

The book will interest—and perplex—all 
teachers and educational administrators. 
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should indeed interest anybody who cares 
about our formative education 

The plan admirable and well carried 
out. outlined the excellent introduc- 
tion anthology the recollections 
former students teachers who espe- 
cially impressed themselves the writers 
not “educational theorists, fa- 
mous scholars [as such], and administra- 
tors.” The arrangement happy one. 
begins with teacher young child, and 
exceptionally handicapped child that 
—Helen Keller’s moving account Anne 
Sullivan—and follows with John Stuart 
Mills’ strikingly contrasted decription 
the discipline given him his father. Then 
follow accounts Lizzie Moore, country- 
school teacher Ohio seventy-five years 
ago; Moses Woolson, severe master the 
English High School, Boston; Sanderson 
Oundle, Wells’ admired teacher 
English “public” school; and Mark 
Hopkins and Charles Edward Garman, 
college teachers before specialization domi- 
nated higher education. Subjects which 
the advanced teaching described are 
varied and nicely representative many 
general fields. From philosophy are James 
and Dewey; from science Agassiz and 
Freud; .from politics and history, Wilson, 
Patten, Burr, Beard, Robinson, and 
Turner; from English, Gummere, Kit- 
tredge, and Erskine; from the arts, César 
Franck and Lescheitzky for music, Rodin 
for sculpture, and Henri for painting. The 
list concludes with James Russell Lowell’s 
description Ralph Waldo Emerson 
public lecturer, outstanding example 
adult education before that term was offici- 
ally recognized educational programs. 
Each selection preceded informing 
interpretive note page two its 
author. And there wise summarizing 
epilogue. 

The selections themselves are personal, 
full significant details, and mostly lighted 


appreciative enthusiasm which com- 
municates itself the reader. Only Stuart 
Sherman’s Kittredge and Dennis’s 
Woodrow Wilson offer much adverse 
criticism. teacher can read these varied 
selections without feeling the great possi- 
bilities his profession nor fail stirred 
renewed endeavors. 

But then perplexity begins. Almot every 
one these great teachers shows startling 
contradiction pedagogical doctrine. The 
precise methods illustrated can scarcely any 
them imitated with impunity. any 
routine objective standards teacher- 
training most these teachers would 
scarcely qualify even substitutes. What 
then there positive value learned 
from this book? First all these teachers 
knew well what they were teaching, were 
convinced its importance and were en- 
thusiastic about it. Next they had real de- 
sire communicate others. And finally 
they were not routine followers rules and 
mechanical dispensers information, but 
real personalities. However important or- 
ganization knowledge may be—and 
course nobody his senses would deny it— 
what seems remain even the best stu- 
dents’ minds from these teachers their 
spontaneous excursuses, their points view, 
attitudes, flashes interpretation. And 
especially the personal relations they estab- 
lished with their students. Any institutional 
organization program studies which 
discourages such persons from becoming 
teachers from using their powers the 
this book richly illustrates this not 
only stimulating but significant. does, 
however, offer perplexing problem any 
administrator how apply its implica- 
tions and even the individual instructor 
planning tomorrow’s recitation period. 

University Colorado 
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INTRODUCTION FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES AND 
Lester Crow and 
Alice Crow. American Book Company. 
564 pp. $3.00. 

Introduction Education book that 
satisfies two-fold need today. 

text the field this writing. Its authors, 
the Crows, are fast becoming one the 
best writing teams the field modern 
education. Dr. Lester Crow Chair- 
man the Department Education 
Brooklyn College and Dr. Alice Crow, 
who was for many years Dean and Guid- 
ance Chairman Girls High School 
New York, now Assistant Professor 
Education Brooklyn College. This team 
has already given excellent text the 
field Mental Hygiene related school 
problems and choice study Our Teen- 
Boys and Girls. Now comes 
tion Education, book replete with the 
most recent data and materials and written 
easy, clear style that fits the need 
the average beginning class education. 
Thus, Education should 
interest every teacher the general course 
education who has been looking for the 
right text and met only disappointment. 

But Education more 
writings the Crows look beyond the class- 
room the masses Americans who are 
vitally concerned with the areas which 
they have written. And 
the home and for the taxpayer. 

Because World War and the eco- 
nomic conditions which have followed its 
wake, the American schools have suffered 
greatly. Many good teachers have left the 
classroom for better pay and better work- 
ing conditions. Among these are great 
many who would prefer remain the 
teaching profession but who just cannot 
make enough live decently and educate 
their children. Further, those charge 
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our schools are coming the American 
taxpayer with requests for more money 
build, equip, and operate our schools, 
result, the schools are foremost the think- 
ing the great mass American citizens. 

the past, and far too many in- 
stances today, the average person knows 
little nothing about his schools. re- 
members vague way the school 
which went child. hears reports 
from his children about teachers and prin- 
may read sensational story 
about the schools and begin wonder 
“what the younger generation coming 
However, literacy with regard the 
American school system not very high 
among the great mass American citizens. 

Introduction Education real con- 
tribution toward raising the literacy the 
average citizen regarding his school system 
and should must the reading list 
every taxpayer. This book tells briefly 
the history our school system. discusses 
the objectives democratic education, the 
plan organization and the program for 
financing the school system. also discusses 
the present curriculum and its more recent 
changes and developments, the procedures 
and problems teacher preparation and 
placement, and numerous newer devices 
being brought into the schools teaching 
aids. These latter include all audio-visual 
aids recently recognized powerful 
means for teaching. 

Part five the book special interest 
the parent wanting work intelligently 
with the school the education his 
child. Here the authors discuss the home 
educational agency, the educational con- 
tributions organized religion, the com- 
munity and education, and numerous other 
nonformal agencies education. 

Every American parent, every payer 
taxes for the support schools, every cit- 
izen directly indirectly effected the 
schools can read this book with profit. Here 
the story the schools which main- 
tain today. are cooperate intel- 
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ligently the successful functioning this 
system and our individual part mak- 
ing our schools better, should read this 
book and think carefully along the lines 

Introduction Education good text. 
also book that should the hands 
our most vital problem—the American 
school system. 

Jr. 

Brooklyn College 


Paul Landis. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston. 533 pp. $4.00. 

One the greatest needs those who 
would understand modern society 
knowledge and understanding the social 
forces which are work our time. Many 
are vaguely aware significant social 
change, but lack the knowledge and back- 
ground appreciate the social problems 
which are continually with us. 

The author Social Policies the 
Making has designed the book “to orient 
youth the major social forces operating 
modern society and show how they 
affect individual adjustment 
trends our age and attempt under- 
stand their meaning for the present genera- 
tion terms personal adjustments, so- 
cial problems, and needed changes the 
social structure.” 

Social policy explained involve (1) 
redefinition situations, (2) location 
the forces producing maladjustments, 
and (3) correction through rationally con- 
ceived procedures. 

Social Policies the Making divided 
into five parts. Part devoted dis- 
cussion the dynamic processes Ameri- 
can society. The increasing complexity 
our culture described, together with its 
effect upon personality. Mobility popu- 
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lation, which one the social character- 
istics our time, treated two parts— 
horizontal mobility, the moving from 
place place, and vertical mobility, which 
represents change social status. The 
shift the social center life—the small, 
intimate primary group—to larger sec- 
ondary groups described. Gains and 
losses the change from primary sec- 
ondary group living are listed. The treat- 
ment the topic Secularization will 
sharply challenged those who feel that 
sacred culture can stable and yet 
soundly progressive. 

Part discusses the problem personal 
adjustments complex society. The 
cost personal maladjustment reflected 
the prevalence mental disorders, sui- 
cide, and personal demoralization. The 
prevalence delinquency and crime are 
treated evidences personal and social 

The next part the book deals with the 
problems the family-social system our 
transitional society. The change from the 
institutional the companionship family 
described terms losses and gains. The 
family problems revolving around child- 
hood, adolescence and old age are ex- 
plained. 

more interest than those our politico- 
economic system. Part cites facts, figures 
and trends the management the econ- 
omy, the balancing class interests, and 
the providing economic security. 

The final division this text discusses 
the making social policies relation 
conservation natural resources, popula- 
tion problems, the quest for longevity, and 
the improvement education the in- 
strument for bringing about constructive 
social change. Education credited with 
being the chief means for vertical social 
mobility and for leading the personal 
adjustments which are essential living 
the “great society.” 

Social Policies the Making will 
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valuable aid any student modern so- 
ciety. would especially helpful such 
courses social problems, social pathology, 
social science orientation. 

Baylor University 


HISTORY 


Brockelmann. Translated Joel Car- 
michael and Moshe Perlmann. 
Putnam’s Sons. 582 pp. $6.00. 

Storm centers and interest centers the 
world are Palestine, India, Egypt, Turkey 
and other Moslem countries. con- 
tribution scholarship well under- 
standing have single volume 
authority who gives picture the 
Islamic world whole. And this the 
first book English, the publishers say, 
that brings together the story all Islamic 
states and peoples under one cover. 

The author German scholar. The 
history was written just prior the open- 
ing the Second World War, but publica- 
tion English was delayed the present 
time. The translators, one Oriental 
scholar Oxford, the other teacher 
Islamic subjects the New School for 
Social Research, transcribe well the spirit 
and purpose the author. And the latter 
one the greatest authorities Is- 
lamic subjects and Semitics. 

There are five primary divisions the 
history. The first condensed description 
the Arabs and the Arab Empire. 
told the story the rise Muhammed 
and the development the religion 
which his name given. Next the subject 
is, “The Islamic Empire and its Dissolu- 
tion,” period great interest Ameri- 
can and European readers because was 
then the Moslem power swept over Spain 
and was poised for invasion the West. 
Third the division the story which re- 
counts the centuries during which the Otto- 
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man Turks became the leading power 
Islam. This narrative reaches the Nine- 
teenth Century. Fourth and Fifth Divi- 
sion, respectively, bring the story the 
present, the former the First World 
the latter the year, 1947. 

much interest the present-day 
citizen who follows world affairs, are the 
seventy pages given the countries domi- 
nated Islam during the period between 
the First and Second World Wars, and 
the sixteen pages which the years, 
1939 1947. The latter was added 
Perlmann, one the translators. 

The book illustrated with eight out- 
line maps black and white. Though they 
are somewhat inadequate, and are mildly 
apologized for the author, they are 
assistance following the expansion and 
movement the Islamic peoples. 

volume such scope, accuracy, and 
clarity useful tool those the field 
education: the teacher history; the 
teacher history education; the in- 
terpreter foreign affairs; and the citizen 
who wishes well-informed the 
world situation and current problems. 
comprehensive historical narrative. 


To-pay Humfrey Grose-Hodge. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. 246 

pp. $2.88. 

The modern fashion introducing 
great deal background material Ro- 
man civilization the first year Latin, 
while commendable itself, the 
unfortunate result reducing the efficiency 
beginners’ books instruments for 
teaching the language. might good 
thing could back the old-fash- 
ioned type first-year book that concen- 
trated grammar, and provide the back- 
ground less piece-meal form means 
supplementary reading some such 
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book this one the Head Master 
Bedford School England. While the 
preface claims was “written primarily for 
enjoyment,” presents sound and up-to- 
date comprehensive survey the speakers 
Latin and their culture. 

The first chapter devoted the Latin 
language, its place the Indo-European 
family, and its importance. “We learn 
Latin order understand not only our 
literature but ourselves. Our thinking owes 
more the Greeks and the Jews; but 
action are Romans.” 

There follow four chapters the physi- 
cal and political setting Roman civiliza- 
tion, six Roman expansion and the 
army, seven private life, and one 
ruins, but the living legacy. 

The story Rome’s expansion neces- 
sarily sketchy; some familiarity with the 
high points Roman history assumed, 
but this account will serve least bring 
vaguely familiar events into their proper 
order and significance. The chapters 
and the “Army” are particu- 
larly fine examples lucid presentation. 

Though faults Roman civilization are 
means played down, the total picture 
presented well calculated convince 
young readers that “Latin worth learning 
because that the only way really know 
one the greatest peoples that the human 
race has yet produced.” 

Besides numerous text-figures and three 
maps, there are fourteen plates, eight 
them reproduced from the Cambridge An- 
cient History. index proper names 
followed admirable feature, list 
Latin nouns used the text, which not 
only index but vocabulary well, 
since the English meanings are given. 

Sruart CRAWFORD 
Boston University 
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Tue Epic Latin John 
Crow. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1946. $5.00. 

This not merely “another book” 
the history Latin America. defin- 
itive analysis one might wish for; delves 
into the economic, social and political fac- 
tors which ultimately determine cultural 
phenomena. Professor Crow well quali- 
fied treat the subject. has written 
number works, cultural and literary 
subjects that have been published Latin 
America and this country, and that have 
won for him hemispheric reputation. 

After reviewing the history the 
Mayas, the Incas, and the Aztecs, the au- 
thor examines the periods conquest, 
colonization, revolution, and the present. 
One the later chapters, “Ariel and Cali- 
ban,” excellent summary situations, 
factors, and personalities that have worked 
for against continental rapprochement. 
this complete history the origin and 
progress Latin American civilization, the 
social and political background discussed 
for each period. Special consideration 
given the artistic life the early years 
chapter entitled “Colonial Belles- 
Lettres.” The utility the work aug- 
index. 

One the underlying ideas emphasized 
that “two ways life exist side side, 
and the stronger, better organized, more 
systematized the two asserting its dom- 
inance.” Emphasized throughout the book 
also the idea that the future Latin 
America will determined not only 
its material wealth but also the growth 
its people. Professor Crow offers word 
advice: “Latin America’s deepest pride 
that she has something great value 
offer.” And also sounds warning: 
“The grave danger the hemisphere 
that this small voice may crying the 
wilderness.” 

One might have predicted that special- 
ist Spanish literature would place dis- 
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proportionate emphasis literary phases 
the Iberian contributions New World 
culture. the contrary, the author has 
included little everything. Yet there 
analysis, personalities, history, traditions, 
American divergences, statistical data—all 
are well proportioned. Consequently, this 
book brings the reader date the 
people, the impact Iberian conquest and 
rule, economic resources, religion, cultural 
heritage, and international relations the 
southern nations, 

Some historians may call attention the 
finality several statements. who 
contend that culture the United States 
much later development than that 
Latin America will note the statement 
page 290: “Such comparison mislead- 
ing, for there was permanent English 
settlement North America until 1607. 
Harvard University was founded twenty- 
nine years later. The University Mexico 
was chartered thirty years after Cortés 
captured Mexico Those who main- 
tain that either hemisphere had monopoly 
progressive education the early days 
interested the observation: 
the so-called culture all those early 
colonial institutions was extremely limited, 
say the very least both were under 
the bondage similar intellectual in- 

Little more need said about this book 
than that the best history yet written 
Latin America. Professor Crow provides 
and accurate account our 
southern neighbors from colonial times 
the present. His “epic” accurately and 
intelligently written; sound ap- 
proach and interpretation. definite 
contribution what Isaac Goldberg 
labelled, “the evangel intellectual Pan 
Americanism.” 

Furness 
Casper Junior College 
Casper, Wyoming 
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AND TEACHING AMER- 
History, Richard Thursfield, 
editor. Seventeenth Yearbook the Na- 
‘tional Council for the Social Studies. The 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, 1947. 422 pp. $2.00. 
This volume was prepared, the editor as- 

serts, primarily for secondary teachers 

American history although intended 

also for supervisors, administrators and 

others. based the assumption that 

“American history vital part not the 

essential core any program preparation 

for intelligent American citizenship this 
interdependent world. The primary objec- 
tive this Yearbook improvement the 
teaching and study 
The book divided into eight 
sections, each consisting from one 
seven chapters prepared various scholars 
and teachers. The broad scope the dis- 
cussion suggested the section headings: 

The Functions American History One 

World; Newer Interpretations and Em- 

phases American History; American 

History and Its Allies; Vertical Articula- 

tion the American History Program; 

Methods, Materials, and 

American History; Education and Tests 

American History; Teachers and Their 

Preparation. The last section consists 

summary the recommendations prepared 

Howard Anderson. 

measure the competence and 
skill the general editor and the section 
editors that the book escapes for the most 
part the cumbersome, repetitive and some- 
times meaningless jargon which writers 
educational subjects too often use when 
confronted with the genuinely difficult task 
saying something about such impalpable 
things aims and methods learning and 
teaching. There minimum use made 
such agglutinations on-going activities, 
curricular areas, behaviorial sets and atti- 
tudinal objectives, The chapter reading 
and the chapters evaluation under- 
standing and attitudes are probably the 
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most unsatisfactory. The statement “sug- 
gested objectives” the chapter evalua- 
tion understanding, however well in- 
tended, bit grandiose and misleading 
stands. The test items given 
leave much desired the way 
illustrations tests evaluate pupil under- 
standing. For example the authors this 
chapter give, list such model items, 
the following: recent years many 
the present state systems taxation have 
been unable provide for the needs the 
public school system.” (360) This sup- 
posed true. What meant prob- 
ably that many state systems taxation 
have not provided for the needs the 
public schools outlined responsible 
school officials and others. But say, 
the statement does, that many states have 
been unable meet the needs present 
absolutes matters which are relative and 
about which there may wide diver- 
gence opinion. This item admittedly 
minor point, yet illustrates major one: 
attempts evaluate understanding are con- 
ditioned the limited understanding 
the evaluator and brings the old ques- 
tion who should examine the examiner. 

But these objections are more than off- 
set the large number solid, informa- 
tive papers which comprise the bulk the 
The chapters newer intrepre- 
tations and emphases, while they ought per- 
haps entitled merely recent writings 
American history, should valuable 
all teachers and students the field. Thurs- 
field’s chapter, forbidingly entitled “De- 
veloping the Ability Think Reasonably,” 
contains some very useful and sensible sug- 
gestions. Altogether book which will 
gratefully received alert teachers 
American history. should required 
reading for all school supervisors, superin- 
tendents, teachers, college presidents and 
others who occupy pivotal positions the 
training and assignment teachers. 

VERNON CARSTENSEN 

University Wisconsin 
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GRAMMAR ENGLISH COMMUNICA- 
TION, Wilson Clough. Lip- 
pincott Company. 290 pp. $2.50. 

you wish fresh approach the study 
English through the scientific use 
symbols aid comprehension, then 
look into Grammar English Communi- 
cation. Professor Wilson Clough ap- 
plies the inductive technique grammar 
rather than the usual deductive method that 
asks the student memorize rules and then 
apply them special exercises for 
makes the student see that rule 
merely generalization based the prac- 
tice language and that rules must change 
the habits language do. The student 
led make his own observations and 
classifications the laboratory daily 
speech. learns how examine the facts 
language, analyze its behavior, and con- 
sider the cause and effect changes that 
occur; fact, how study language ob- 
jectively and make his own generalizations 
from his findings just any other scientist 
his laboratory does, whether chem- 
ist, physicist, biologist. 

For instance, Professor Clough gives the 
results experiment had his class 
conduct. order find out whether the 
four types verbs (linking, complete, 
transitive active, transitive passive) bore any 
relation literary style examined two 
groups writing: (1) popular fiction and 
popular articles; (2) formal articles, scien- 
tific writing, textbooks. The class discovered 
that the average sentence the first group 
contained eighteen words and that the 
average the second group contained 
twenty-eight. The general averages for the 
first group were: linking verb, 22%; com- 
plete verb, 26%; transitive active verb, 
50%; transitive passive verb, 2%. Those 
the second were: linking verb, 
complete verb, transitive active verb, 
41%; transitive passive verb, 20%. After 
analysis this type easy for the 
students draw their own conclusions and 
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realize that fiction where there ac- 
tion and popular articles the transitive 
active verb employed more frequently 
than scientific works. They also found 
that the linking verb ran high some popu- 
lar articles (30%) and some fiction 
from medical journal and zool- 
ogy text. Another observation they made 
was that popular article ran fifteen words 
per sentence whereas serious one had 
thirty. This type approach grammar 
makes come alive. The students observe 
the language action and note that words 
and word groups perform certain functions. 
They can, therefore, formulate their own 
conclusions from their own observations, 
since they are dealing with the living lan- 
guage. For this type study the author 
has added the end each chapter 
ample supply questions and exercises 
which serve lead the student observe 
his language and the nature it. 
the past the study grammar from 
textbooks only with their isolated illustra- 
tions has tended make students associate 


with “literary” language. This new tech- 


nique will lead them see that grammar 
has much with the patterns our 
current language. 

After analysis grammar sci- 
ence, the author adds chapter gram- 
mar and the art language. says: “Lan- 
guage its highest levels art; that is, 
body skills mastered not only 
science and the knowledge rules, but 
also sort intuition, sixth sense, 
which call taste” (p. 252). shows 
that communication ranges from the most 
primitive the most complex and that 
grammar analyzes the kind language 
used. points out that the grammatical 
analysis great writers has its contribution 
make showing something how suc- 
cessful writers put their thoughts together 
and how they achieve part their effects. 

Professor Clough well read this field 
and succeeds giving the student his- 
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torical background Modern English 


without overpowering him with too many 
details. familiar with the various 
schools thinking language study today 
and with the recent work present-day 
English, which has its purpose the de- 
velopment the proper attitude toward 
language. the end the book well 
selected, useful bibliography for the teacher 
and student. 

Brooklyn College 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Henry Garrett. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947. $4.00. 

The first edition this book was copy- 
righted 1926, followed extensive re- 
visions and new copyrights 1937 and 
1947. There have been number print- 
ings each edition, suggesting the wide 
use the book. The writer this review 
has used each the former editions 
textbook classes elementary statistics. 
review the new edition seems like re- 
viewing new edition the Bible 
Webster’s Dictionary. 

The author plans present those basic 
statistical principles and techniques which 
are necessary collecting, handling, and 
interpreting statistical data. His former 
treatment the frequency distribution, the 
measures central tendency and vari- 
ability, and linear correlation are changed 
very little. Enriched materials for applica- 
tion have been added. The new materials 
include small sample methods; chapter 
(VIII) dealing with testing experimen- 
tal hypotheses; more complete treatment 
the Chi-square test; introduction 
the analysis variance; and the Wherry- 
Doolittle Method using multiple corre- 
lation test selection. 

Presentation new techniques prin- 
ciples effected means well-chosen, 
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illustrative problems. There minimum 
mathematical theory presented. The 
phrase, “It can shown mathematically, 
well experimentally,” (p. 183) with 
reference Yule some other classic 
which more technical and complete, 
diplomatic and effective way presenting 
only techniques and their interpretation, 
rather than derivations formulas which 
the average statistics student cannot under- 
stand because lacks the mathematical 
background. The book usuable, prac- 
tical guide for students who are interested 
the quantitative treatment social data. 
shows how make the necessary statis- 
tical computations, contains some necessary 
abbreviated tables, and 
meaning and use the data obtained. 
When the first edition was written, Dr. 
Garrett was Assistant Professor Psy- 
chology Columbia University; the 
time the second edition, had advanced 
Associate Professor; and now his rank 
Professor Psychology. These signifi- 
cant steps recognition his career in- 
substantial and consistent contribu- 
tions research. They also indicate the 
substantial and dependable nature this 
book. 

Miami University 


TRAVEL 


LANDs THE PERU AND Bo- 
Travel Series. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
262 pp. $4.00. 

CENTRAL 
Ralph Hancock. Invitation 
Travel Series. Coward-McCann, Inc. 
292 pp. $4.00. 

These are the first two series 
planned include nine books covering 
twenty countries the Western Hemi- 
sphere. When finished the series will in- 
clude the Latin-American countries, Can- 
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ada, The West Indies and Bermuda. 
expected that those commissioned will 
published the fall 1948. 

the Land the Andes Mr. Ybarra 
selects those things which have the greatest 
attraction for foreigners and those places 
which are reached relatively easily. The 
prime attractions the two countries can 
seen, travel air, eight weeks; 
twelve weeks the slower transpor- 
tation water used. brief historical 
and geographical background introduces 
the section devoted each the 
informal style the prospective traveler 
told the churches, hotels, shops and 
markets, customs, people, the government, 
travel, food, and such newer items in- 
terest the Pan American Highway. 

Special attention given Lima, capi- 
tal Peru, and Paz, highest city the 
world, Ecuador. Silver and tin (at 
Potosi) are given entire chapter. 
the description Peru, liberal space 
given hotels, early ruins, markets, travel 
and manner dress for visitors. 

The Rainbow Republics written 
Ralph Hancock, distinguished authority 
Central America, where was resi- 
dent for many years. There are chapters 
commerce and industry, exploration and 
recreation, holidays, the arts, food and 
drink, lodging, villages, routes travel and 
history. The prospective traveler 
just such information will need. And 
sive without unnecessary details. There 
careful brief description the many villages 
the visitor will wish see with thumbnail 
sketch their location, climate, products 
and travel. Adequate space given de- 
scribing each the capitals the six coun- 
tries. 

cover. This serviceable aid. just 
detailed enough enable one find the 
places described with ease. 

The series under the general editor- 
ship Lowell Brentano, well-known edi- 
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tor and writer, who was for many years 
head the publishing branch the Bren- 
tano bookstores, 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE SCHOOL THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
Newton Edwards and Her- 
man Richey. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 880 pp. $5.00. 

history education usually written 
terms descriptive practices and institu- 
tions and the dates their existence. Ed- 
wards and Richey have produced this 
book not merely history Education, but 
rather history social, economic, and 
political forces operating American life 

“the dynamics American 
Undoubtedly, today, American life un- 
dergoing period crisis. Over period 
many years more less gradual changes, 
political, social, and economic, have been 
process leading this crisis, and world 
conditions have served bring the crisis 
head this generation. Institutions 
tend become traditional. The crystaliza- 
tion practices the means whereby in- 
stitutions become established. But times 
crisis traditions frequently have 
Adjustments new develop- 
ment necessitate the alteration traditions. 
this book presented analysis 
changes the American social order and 
their consequent impact upon the goals, the 
curriculum, the methods, the organization, 
and the expansion the American school 
system. 

The volume divided into 
three periods: colonial times; the emergence 
national state, 1763 1860; and the 
development industrial society, 1860 
1947. For each period the struggle for 
powers among the various and divergent 
forces church, agriculture, industry, and 
ideology clearly presented and thorough- 
documented. Through all golden 
thread runs the story the struggle for 
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the emergence the common man. The 
confidence democratic leaders the ef- 
ficacy public education the instrument 
for the preservation liberal institutions 
and the safeguard against exploitation can 
clearly discovered perusal this 
volume. 

The road established system 
public education has been rough. The rec- 
ord educational progress has been marked 
with failures and periods almost stagna- 
tion. Too often the fact that “the purpose 
educational institutions prepare the 
learner participate intelligently and help- 
fully the social order which 
part,” has been overlooked. the midst 
struggles for political economic and per- 
sonal power the voice the educational 
statesman has often been unheard. 

The development the Ameri- 
can laissez-faire doctrine and its emphasis 
upon individual initiative, free enterprise, 
private property and profits has been fully 
depicted Part III. The much-needed at- 
tention the influence this doctrine 
upon the American school system has been 
brought full focus. The present-day 
practice divergence from 
faire doctrine and its significance for public 
education fully Culture can 
longer considered the private posses- 
sion privileged few. suggested that 
the American civic effort has ceased 
much struggle for more perfect 
union and has become struggle for more 
perfect democracy. 

The authors’ basic assumptions 
mocracy are particularly worthy note. 

Men may accorded political 
freedom; they are capable governing 
themselves, managing their own affairs; 
they may trusted achieve their own 
destiny. (2) Men must accorded 
intellectual freedom the interest both 
corollary freedom intellect toler- 
ance (3) Men have the capac- 
ity association fraternal basis. De- 
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mocracy far more than form political 
the humanity man. assumption 
democracy that man not nature 
depraved; that fact capable 
achieving humaneness, dignity, and 
worth which all should respect. (4) Cit- 
izens will submit restraint the interest 
the good. Liberty and rights 
inescapably have their counterparts self- 
restraint and obligation. (5) The gains 
civilization will mass gains. De- 
mocracy presupposes the realization the 
equal chance. (6) Men may look the 
long future with hope for the perfectibility 
human personality and institutions. De- 
mocracy has faith the nature and capac- 
ity 

Attention called the fact that “the 
fruits education the United States have 
been largely private and personal rather 
than public and social.” Emphasis has been 
placed the education competent in- 
dividual rather than the effective citizen. 
This has been the result general ac- 
The professional educator tends pre- 
occupied with the individual learner and 
lose sight the social and economic order 
which the learner essential part. 
order implement the common end the 
educational enterprise—a 
vidual and competent citizen—there must 
understanding social forces they 
operate the life people. 
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study the social dynamics the 
struggle for freedom and equality, the di- 
versity cultural patterns, the interplay 
agricultural and industrial economy, 
the technological revolution, the clash 
class and racial differences, the divergence 
religious ideals, the dominance cor- 
porate enterprise, the exploitation natural 
and human resources, and the relation 
government the economy necessity 
this time crisis any time. ex- 
cellent survey these dynamics Ameri- 
can life found this most readable vol- 
ume. 

The school American social life 
changing. Shall the changes for better 
for worse? Will the schools educate the 
members the new generation both 
superior persons and competent citizens? 
The answer depends upon the insight 
those who shape American educational pol- 
icies into the effects social forces and 
their recognition the fact that the school 
not institution apart but vital part 
the larger social order. The School 
the American Social Order will much 
important contribution for both the pro- 
fessional educator and the lay citizen 
well. 

Duke University 


The Undiscovered Country 


What was they were looking for—I wonder, 


if—themselves they knew? 
Where were they going— 


Footsteps—always footsteps going somewhere 
What country that they all are seeking 
Who and down the world night day 
Move with such patience—always one end. 
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Brief Browsings Books 


How Construct Sociogram the 
title 37-page monograph just recently 
issued the Bureau Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
gram “chart the interrelationships 
within group.” The Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, has begun study 
group behavior boys and girls, which 
the sociometric techniques form one part 
the study. appeal made teachers 
share their findings with other teachers. 
Those interested may address Ruth Cun- 
ningham, Box 120, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New 
York. The instrument seems very promis- 
ing device for studying group relationships. 

Learning World Goodwill the Ele- 
mentary School the twenty-fifth year- 
book The Department Elementary 
School Principals the National Education 
school activities which are first hand re- 
ports. There closing statement Wil- 
liam Carr. There are 281 pages rich 
materials which are concrete the form 
which they are presented. good 
investment $2.00. may purchased 
through the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Smith Unbound unusual book 
which consists two-way correspondence 
between Instructor English Prince- 
ton University and supervisor editing 
and information the Allegheny County 
Board Assistance. The correspondence 
began while Mr. Dilworth was serving 
with the infantry Europe. lively, 
humorous and critical discussion present 
day education. Satirical though the volume 
there are definite suggestions (fourteen 


points) which should undergird elementary 
and secondary education. Though the es- 
says are degree adventures Utopia 
they are stimulating and (sometimes) irri- 
tating. They are good tonic. The book 
180 pages published The Macmil- 
lan Company. The cost $2.50. 

UNESCO: Its Purpose and Philosophy 
monograph sixty-one pages written 
Julian Huxley, Director General, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Dr. Huxley was 
Executive Secretary the Preparatory 
Commission UNESCO, and with his 
present position has been major influence 
determining its policy. The present 
pamphlet not official statement the 
position the Commission its organiza- 
tion. However, publication written 
its Director General, breathes its spirit. 
Here with unusual clarity the purpose and 
mission this new and significant world 
organization exhibited. There are two 
bindings, one paper $1.00, and an- 
the Public Affairs Press the American 
Council'on Public Affairs, 

Latin America, Land Golden 
Legend was published late September 
the Foreign Policy Association, East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. 
written Olive Holmes, lecturer 
government Barnard College. Our Ar- 
gentine Policies, the same pamphlet, has 
its author Hubert Herring, Professor 
Latin American civilization Pomona 
College, California. The sixty-two pages 
are well worth the price cents. One 
who wishes have brief and reliable 
account affairs the Latin American 
countries the south will well 
read this concise statement. 
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practical and helpful study has been 
made Alice Sterner her disserta- 
tion published No. 932 the Contribu- 
tions Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. has its title, Radio, 
Motion Picture, and Reading Interests: 
Study High School Pupils. The study 
metropolitan high school pupils the New 
York area well other large urban sec- 
tions the country. helpful feature 
the study, which will have its appeal 
many, the listing former investigations 
the field radio listening (12 studies) 
motion pictures (14 studies); leisure read- 
ing (15 comic strips studies) 
funny books studies) magazine reading 
(13 studies); and newspaper reading (10 

The conclusions reached deserve careful 
consideration. The teacher may find here 
many suggestions for increasing her effec- 
tiveness instruction matter what her 
field teaching is. The findings give 
basis for the selection materials and for 
approach them. The volume has 102 
pages. Its price $2.10. 

Lyric and Legend Idabelle Yeiser, 
issued The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Massachusetts. vol- 
ume poems written one who has 
servéd the Philadelphia schools and who 
has degrees from the University Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia University. She also 
has certificates from the Universities 
Toulouse, Paris and Madrid. She dedicates 
her work Marian Anderson whose 
honor she has composed one the poems. 
There are three parts the volume. 
Part she reprints many her poems from 
former publication, Moods. Part con- 
tains new poems. Part III she presents 
Indian legend. There variety which 
pleasing. The forty-two poems and the 
legend are contained pages. The list 
price $2.00. 

pamphlet pages which sets forth 
plan prepared the Bureau Research 
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the University Illinois. After four 
chapters dealing with the challenges 
school organization, looking ahead edu- 
cation, school organization other states 
and research school organization, respec- 
tively, final chapter “Guideposts 
Better School Organization” summarizes 
the recommendations the study. 

The Ohio State University Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has issued one its grad- 
uate school studies 138-page study 
Louis gassiz, Scientist and Teacher, writ- 
ten James David Teller. century ago 
Agassiz came America and this mono- 
graph evaluates his place the education 
our country. The need for the study 
seen the author the fact that only 
seven twenty textbooks education 
refer his work; four thousand pages 
only eight pages are given Agassiz, 
seven them single textbook. His 
work naturalist described, but the 
major portion attention given his 
educational activities, his manner and 
method teaching, and his work de- 
veloping the university spirit America. 
There are also chapters his part the 
development the museum and the sum- 
mer school this country. 

The “New York Program” meeting 
increased enrollments higher education 
described volume 150 pages which 
has been issued The King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University. The title 
Veterans Challenge the Colleges. The au- 
thors are Hillis Miller, Associate Com- 
missioner Education, New York, and 
John Allen, Director Higher Educa- 
tion, New York. fascinating story 
how state has met sudden emergency 
primarily through the agency its existing 
institutions, Factual information given 
about the veteran and his place recent 
higher education. Beginning with the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference shown how plan 
was made and how the existing facilities 
were expanded. The last three chapters 
have titles Serve”; “Long- 
Range Social and Economic Factors,” and 
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“Advantages and Vulnerabilities the 
Emergency Program.” College adminis- 
trators should read and reflect seriously 
this volume. sells for $2.25. 

Co-operatives School and Community 
teacher’s guide, prepared jointly the 
Workshop Organization and Adminis- 
tration Rural Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the State 
Curriculum Workshop the University 
Wisconsin, and the Statewide Committee 
Co-operatives, Madison, Wisconsin. 
issued the Bureau Publications 
Teachers College. designed pro- 
vide authentic information about co-opera- 
tives, their organization, support and 
growth. considerable section describes 
how schools are teaching about them. 
final division gives hints for teaching about 
cooperatives and Wisconsin Resource 
Unit. The appendix contains comprehen- 
sive outline information useful the 
study cooperatives. There useful 
bibliography. The eighty-four pages are 
packed with information which will give 
understanding this growing form 
business organization. sells for $0.40. 

Residence Halls for Women Students 
contains administrative principles and pro- 
cedures. published the National As- 
sociation Deans Women the Na- 
tional Education Association. After re- 
counting present problems there con- 
sideration such topics staff selection 
and organization, principles and practices 
group living, student participation gov- 
ernment, administration house and food 
departments, building problems, and ap- 
pendix packed with valuable suggestions. 
paper bound pamphlet which has 
pages and sells for $1.25. 

More and more the best teachers seek 
develop understanding the child not 
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only his school relationships but also 
his activities. useful aid 
the volume Studying Children Theodore 
Torgerson, Director the Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic, University Wisconsin. 
Listed $2.75 published The Dry- 
den Press. The key the contents 
found the subtitle, Diagnostic and Re- 
medial Procedures Teaching. This 
effective manual for use guidance. 
Among the unusual and helpful features 
are: table outlining negative background 
factors, their identification and possible re- 
sults; behavior inventories conduct and 
subjects; case study forms; developmental 
inventory background factors; and the 
use standard tests child study. home 
environment inventory forty-three items 
helpful device. 

There has been much debate about the 
type educational policy which the Allied 
forces should adopt for Germany. has 
ranged from the Morgenthau Plan, which 
indicated tyrannous crushing German 
endeavor soft policy laissez faire. 
And Call Peace Marshall Knappen, 
Chief the Religious Affairs Section and 
Deputy Chief the Education Section, 
Office Military Government for Ger- 
many (U.S.) strongly opposes the Mor- 
ganthau Plan and believes that economic 
reconstruction necessary preliminary 
successful denazification the German 
people. civilian life has been Pro- 
fessor History and Political Science 
the Michigan State College. the army 
was lieutenant colonel. His book 
strongly critical our program the 
American Zone. this supported 
others like (See article William 
Brickman this issue.) The Univer- 
sity Chicago Press sells this volume 
202 pages $3.00. 


education that learn choice what other men the con- 
straint 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 132) 


Two Schools India (City School and 
Country School) was written Francis 
Griffith, Principal the New Utrecht 
High School Brooklyn. gives in- 
terpretation education India once 
informative and interesting. 

Earl Count, Research Associate 
the Viking Fund, New York, now pre- 
paring source-book the Anthropologi- 
cal Concept Race. this issue print 
his The Twilight Science, Age Dino- 
saurs? related article will appear the 
March issue, has written previously for 
Forum. was formerly Associate 
Professor Anatomy the New. York 
Medical College. holds the doctorate 
anthropology from the University 
fornia. The ideas presented this article 
were advanced special meeting an- 
thropologists the spring 1945. The 
paper was rewritten Dr. Count for pub- 
lication here the urgent request his 


Mikhail Berstein has prepared Higher 
Education the USSR During the War 
and gives thorough and detailed 
description recent development educa- 
tion among the Soviets. 

Wilbur and the Sick Calf another 
short story former teacher, Gilbert 
Byron, who now living Old House 
Cove, Saint Michaels, Maryland. has 
written several volumes poetry and now 
occupied with the manuscript full-sized 
prose volume. 

Remaking the Germans the timely 
Brickman. Dr. Brickman, now the De- 
partment History and Philosophy 
Education New York University, spent 
almost year Germany 1945-46, 
Special Agent for the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps, United States Army. The 
article, writes Dr. Brickman, “is ab- 
breviated record experiences with all 
types all, must have inter- 


viewed about two thousand Germans the 
Bavarian area.” 

practical application interracial and 
interreligious understanding described 
Intergroup Education: The Still Small 
Voice written Maxwell Goldberg. 
Dr. Goldberg Professor English the 
University 
Massachusetts. 1932-33 was the Yale 
University has written for 
many professional and general journals, 
and lecturer for several national or- 
ganizations fostering democratic cultures. 

Poetry for this issue has been contributed 
number authors. Wilson Mac- 
Donald, often called the “Poet laureate 
Canada” the author 
Anthem. His home Toronto. Gerhard 
Friedrich, the Department English 
Literature, Pennsylvania State College, 
wrote Portrait Mr. Friedrich 
writes: “It more personal poem, with 
philosophical touch, about one 
younger students and friends who passed 
away.” Roberta Grahame, Wellesley 
College, the author the poem Eter- 


nities. Evelyn Smith, Denver, Colo- 


rado, presents Isolation was 
sent Matthew Krim New York City 
who has been contributor earlier num- 
bers THe Forum. Mrs. Edith 
Brandt, San Francisco, wrote the Sonnet 
Shelley. Ruth Allen Johnson, 
Grande, Oregon, the author The 
Cycle. note appearing under its title 
explains the origin the poem. Louise 
Gunn, teacher English and dramatics 
the Hackett Junior High School, Al- 
bany, New York, has written Consider- 
ing Music Heard the Rain. Other poems 
hers have been published the ENGLISH 
Forum. 
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From the General Office 


Orders for Emblems 


chapters should note that 
orders for badges should sent 
through the office the Recorder- 
Treasurer, Tiffin, Ohio, forms provided 
the official jewelers, Burr, Patterson and 
Auld Company. general letter often 
omits essential Orders must 
submitted duplicate that copy 
Treasurer’s office, the other signed him 
and forwarded the jeweler. Orders sent 
direct the jeweler must re-forwarded 
him the office Tiffin, causing un- 
necessary delay. Blank forms for ordering 
may secured addressing 
Burr, Patterson and Auld Company. 
There charge. 


Bronze Lanterns for Chapters 


For some months has been impossible 
for chapters secure official bronze lan- 
terns. new supply has been arranged for, 
and chapters may now place their orders. 
The price $30.00 each, Tiffin. 
Delivery will made soon the ship- 
ment received from the factory. Address 
the Recorder-Treasurer, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. Only limited number 
will made, and chapters wishing them 
are requested place their orders early. 


Tickets for the Convocation Luncheons 
and Dinner 


Reservations are now being made for 
luncheons Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 24, and The 
Madison, Atlantic City, N.J. These will 
attended official delegates and other 
members Kappa Delta Pi. The price 
non-delegates each the three days 
$1.50. 

The Convocation dinner will served 
the American Room the Hotel Tray- 
more, Wednesday evening 6:30. Tickets 
are $4.00 each. They may ordered 
advance sending check money order 
the office the Recorder-Treasurer. 
Tickets will also sale the exhibit 
headquarters The American Association 
School Administrators. 


Official Wall Plaques 


Inquiries have come from chapters re- 
garding official wall plaques. These are 
again stock, They have bronze em- 
blem, five inches diameter, reproduc- 
tion that the large official plaque 
the Society. They are mounted 
mahogany finish wood. The over-all size 
seven nine The price 
$10.00. They are furnished Burr, Pat- 
terson and Auld Company and orders 
should sent through the office the 
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Recorder-Treasurer for his approval, just 
the case other emblems. 


The Science News Letter 


officially affiliated with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement Science. 
During the summer envelopes were ad- 
dressed our office for that Association. 
the Science News Letter reduced price, 
because you have membership 
Society which connected with this Asso- 
ciation. course each member will sub- 
scribe not, wishes. 


Two New Publications 


Two new publications have been pre- 
pared the office the Recorder-Treas- 
urer and Editor. The first monograph 
setting forth compact form the composi- 
tion, aims and purposes, list chapters, 
names laureates, and other information 
which gives over-all view the Society. 
bound white and has beautiful covers 
embossed gold. 

The other eight-page folder which 
gives information for prospective members 
and initiates. gives brief form the 
wishes know, and should know, before 
being sent each counselor for distribu- 
tion those who are invited member- 


ship. 


Supplies for Chapters 


Counselors chapters should have re- 
ceived mimeographed letter early No- 
card, which they were requested 
requisition candidate information cards, 
permanent record cards and order forms 
for emblems. Chapters are reminded that 
official forms are required and that 
necessary return improvised forms for 


recopying important that all 
forms should made out carefully with 
typewriter ink these are permanent 
records the chapters and the Society, 


Convocation 


After the General Office has been sent 
the official certification the delegate who 
will represent the chapter the Convoca- 
tion Atlantic City, full instructions will 
sent direct the delegate from the Gen- 
eral Office covering rooms, Others 
who attend should arrange for their accom- 
modations direct with the hotels. 


The Executive Council Meets 


October the fall meeting The 
Executive Council the 
Deshler-Wallack Hotel. All members were 
present. Sessions were begun 9:00 A.M. 
and continued till late night. The fol- 
lowing day again saw the Council busy 
work and adjournment came 
afternoon after morning. 
Executive President Thomas Mc- 
Cracken was the chair and effectively 
kept the meetings motion. 

Much the time was spent making 
plans for the Convocation which 
held Atlantic City. But there were 
myriad questions consider. Among them 
were applications for new chapters, com- 
munications from chapters, arranging for 
financial audits, investments, reports the 
Executive Officers, discussion plan for 
exchange teachers, the Research Award, 
nomination candidates for the Laureate 
chapter, reports the Recorder-Treasurer 
and Editor, report the regional con- 
ferences held last spring, reports instal- 
lations, preliminary consideration budg- 
etary matters, and discussion The 
Lecture Series. 

The Society was shown pros- 
perous condition both its activities and 
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its finances. number initiates 
again increasing due part increased 
enrollments the Education courses, 
part additional chapters. The total mem- 
bership all the chapters since the in- 
ception the Society more than 65,000. 
The sale the publications goes stead- 
ily satisfactory manner. Investments 
are secure. Income steady. 

Actions taken are reported more fully 
other parts this 


The Sixteenth Convocation 


Much the time the Executive 
Council was taken its last meeting 
making plans for the next meeting the 
Convocation—the Sixteenth. The dates are 
Tuesday Wednesday, February 
26, inclusive. The general sessions will 
held The Madison Hotel, near the 
Boardwalk. ‘The management has assigned 
The Solarium for this purpose. Group con- 
ferences will held here and The Jef- 
ferson the same block. The three lunch- 
eons will served here. The Convocation 


th 


dinner will the Hotel Traymore, one 
Atlantic City’s largest and most attrac- 
tive hotels the Boardwalk. Official dele- 
gates the Convocation the Society will 
given complimentary tickets. Other 
members the Society and their friends 
will welcomed. The price tickets will 
$4.00. 

Chapters have already been informed 
the provision which has been 
payment considerable portion the 
expense the delegates. One chapter 
state adjoining New Jersey has recently 
expressed its intention having all the 
campus members its chapter attend the 
dinner. Reservations from other chapters 
are already coming in. Rooms will as- 
signed delegates order receipt 
reservations far this practicable. 
Sixty guest rooms are available. 

The Convocation dinner 
given Howard Wilson, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Peace. Formerly Harvard, Dr. Wil- 


son has been leader international 


THE TRAYMORE HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


The Convocation dinner will served The Traymore, Wednesday, February 25, 1948, 6:30 
Tickets for members and their guests are $4.00 plate. 


THE AMERICAN ROOM, THE 
TRAYMORE HOTEL 


The Convocation dinner Kappa Delta 
will served this room. The address will 
given Dr. Howard Wilson, the Car- 
negie Foundation for International Peace. 


aspects education for number years 
and, the time this writing, attend- 
ing the meetings UNESCO Mexico 
City. This dinner will served The 
Hotel Traymore’s magnificent American 
room. 

The agenda for the sessions have gone 
the chapters from the office the 
Executive President and the details 
handling the physical features the Con- 


THE SOLARIUM THE MADISON 


The regular sessions the Convocation will 
help atop The Madison, overlooking the At- 
lantic. Discussion groups will meet here well 
the solarium The Jefferson hotel nearby. 


vocation are well under way. 

will busy convention for the dele- 
gates, The only night which sessions 
are planned Tuesday, which the time 
delegates will free. Because 
changes the plans the American As- 
sociation School Administrators, the 
dinner will served this year Wednes- 
day night rather than which had 
been the custom for many years. College 
dinners have been shifted Tuesday. 

Delegates will asked come prepared 
take notes, and report the proceedings 


THE MADISON 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Sessions the Convocation (except the din- 
ner) will meet here Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 25, 26, and 27, 1948. 
Special luncheons for delegates and members 
Kappa Delta are planned for each day. 


back their respective chapters. essen- 
tial that delegates attend all sessions, till 
their close Thursday afternoon. 

Doubtless many will wish take advan- 
tage the opportunity visit Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, New York City, 
all them. They should inquire 
their local railroad representatives about 
routes. 

There will days toil but also in- 
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delegate. But the delegate will also 
have the responsibility interpreting the 
Society the members his chapter who 
have not the opportunity go. Society 
business, inspiring addresses, good fellow- 


ship—all these will helpful build- 
ing even greater Society. 

The accompanying cuts indicate some 
the provisions which have been made for 
the housing and entertainment the three- 
day Convocation Atlantic City hotels. 


Dr. Howard Wilson 


Lecturer the Kappa Delta Series 


twentieth volume the Kappa 

Delta Lecture Series will writ- 
ten Dr. Howard Wilson and will 
give his lecture based this volume the 
Convocation dinner The Traymore Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Wednes- 
day, February 26, 1948. 

Associate Director the Division 
Intercourse and Education, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
will speak The United States National 
lectual Cooperation. The Society fortu- 
nate have him its lecturer this 
timely Below given summary 
his chief educational activities. 


Educated Illinois College, 1919-21; Uni- 
versity Chicago, Ph.B. 1923, M.A. History, 
1928; Harvard University, Ed.D. 1931. 

Teacher, High School, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
son, 1923. Instructor, Laboratory Schools, Uni- 
versity Chicago, 1925-28. Instructor, Assistant 
Professor, Associate Professor, Harvard Graduate 
School Education, 1928-45. Assistant Director, 
1945-1947; since then Associate Director, Di- 
vision Education, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, leave 1946 Deputy 
Executive Secretary, Preparatory Commission, 
UNESCO. Director, UNESCO Summer Seminar 
Education, 1947. Editor, Educa- 
tional Review, 1937-45. 

President 1934, and since then Member, Board 
Directors, National Council for the Social 
Studies. Chairman, Commission Education, 
National Conference Christians and Jews, 


Studies, American Council Education, since 
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1941; Secretary, 1945-47, and since then Chair- 
man, Committee International Education. Co- 
Secretary, Canada-United States Committee 
Education, since 1944. Member: National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies; National Education Asso- 
ciation; American Historical Association. Fellow, 
American Geographical Society. 

Author: Mary McDowell, Neighbor, 1929; 
Fusion Social Studies Junior High Schools, 
1933; Education for Citizenship, 1937; Our 
Ways Living Series, 1937; This America, 
1942; Latin America School and College 
Teaching Materials, 1943; American History, 


1947. 


DR. HOWARD WILSON 
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Memoriam: Mary Emma Woolley 


Member the Laureate Chapter and Lecturer the 


Kappa Delta Lecture Series 


WOOLLEY, for years 
the President Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, passed away September 1947, 
the age years. She had notable 
career educator. 

She was awarded the first bachelor 
arts degree ever given woman 
Brown University 1894. year later 
she received her master’s degree and 
1900 her doctorate. 1932 Dr. Woolley 
was selected one the twelve greatest 
American women leaders the preceding 
hundred years nation-wide poll con- 
ducted the National 
Women. 

1932 she was appointed President 
Hoover the Conference for the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation Armaments and 
1933. She was the first woman delegate 
such international conference. 

1934 she delivered the annual lecture 
Kappa Delta published 1935 
title and Dis- 
armament the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series. the dinner her election mem- 
bership the Laureate Chapter Kappa 
Delta was announced. 

She was the recipient many medals 


The death Charles Hubbard Judd, 
former member the Laureate Chapter, 
was noted The Educational Forum for 
January, 1947. memorial him, the 


from foreign governments, member 
numerous important conferences and 
author several books and numerous edu- 
cational articles magazines. 


DR. MARY EMMA WOOLLEY 
1863-1947 


Graduate Education Building 
named the Charles Hubbard Judd Hall 
the Board ‘Trustees the University 
Chicago. 
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Installation Zeta Chapter 


Zeta Chapter Kappa Delta 

Pi, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee, 
Tuesday evening, June 1947 following 
banquet Riverview Grill. 

The installation services were presided 
over Miss Katherine Vickery Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. Miss 
Vickery the Executive Vice-president 
Kappa Delta Pi. Miss Vickery was assisted 
the initiation the chapter and charter 
members Dr. Alexander, mem- 
ber Alpha chapter; Miss Velma 
Cloyd, member Theta chapter; Dr. 
John Hunziker, member Rho chapter; 


Misses Ella Ross and Isabel Martin, mem- 


bers Alpha Tau chapter; and Dr. Ruben 
Parson, member Gamma 
chapter. 

Following the initiation Miss Vickery 
gave brief history Kappa Delta Pi. 
She told the new members some the 
things Kappa Delta was doing and what 
hoped do. She said that the Zeta Iota 
chapter was the hundred fifty-third chapter 
the organization and the second Ten- 
the other chapter George Pea- 


Gamma 


body College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The twelve students initiated charter 
members are: Misses Anna Marie Irish, 
Joyce Reynolds, Elizabeth Rowe, Helen 
Lois Still and Mary Ruth Crum and Mr. 
Dennis Hilton Johnson City, Tennes- 
see; Misses Carolyn Bickley and Martha 
Jones and Mr. Keith Roberts Jonesboro, 
Tennessee; Miss Allilion Lewis Butler, 
Tennessee; Miss Sue Groseclose Kings- 
port, Tennessee; Mr. Harley Stephens 
Follette, Tennessee. 

Officers elected following 
tion the chapter and charter members, 
were follows. Mr. Keith Roberts 
Jonesboro, Tennessee, was selected for 
president; Miss Joyce Reynolds John- 
son City, Tennessee for vice-president; 
Miss Allilion Lewis Butler, Tennessee, 
for secretary; Miss Carolyn Bickley 
Jonesboro, Tennessee, for treasurer; Miss 
Mary Ruth Crum Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee, for historian-reporter. Dr. Ralph 
House, the Department Psy- 
chology the college, was installed 
chapter counselor. 

Mary RutH Crum 


Added Features for the Convocation 


the major part this issue was 

type, word was received that Mr. Wil- 
son MacDonald Toronto, Canada, will 
speak the Wednesday luncheon the 
Convocation the subject Some Philoso- 
phies Expressed Poetry. will speak 
again another phase the same subject 
the Convocation dinner Wednesday 
evening. 


Mr. MacDonald often called “the Poet 
Laureate Canada.” 

Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, formerly 
national president Phi Beta Kappa and 
member the Laureate chapter, will also 
address the Convocation Tuesday after- 
noon subject not yet 

Both Mrs. MacDonald and Mrs. Graves 


will also guests. 
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CHAPTER 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


October 16—Business Meeting. 

November 6—Movies. 

December 4—Prof. Mitchell, 
Head Teacher Placement. 

January 8—Banquet honor new 
and graduating members. 

February 12—Prof. Ryder, 
Prof. Mitchell, Panel Discussion 
Teacher Placement and Licensing. 

March 5—Movie—Open the Public. 

April 2—Business Meeting. 

May honor new and 
graduating members. 


CHAPTER 


Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

October meeting—Picnic—group sing- 
ing. 
November meeting—Breakfast during 
SEA for all chapters West Virginia. 

November 25—Election new mem- 
bers and other business. 

December meeting 
Christmas story and carols. 

January meeting—Initiation. 

March meeting—Program charge 
newly initiated members. 

April meeting—Program charge 
local alumni. 

June 
quet—Celebration our 25th Anniver- 


sary. Speaker, Dr. Isabelle Wilson, mem- 


ber Alpha and Counselor Phi for 


many years. 


CHAPTER 
Ohio Athens, Ohio 


General Theme: Appreciation 
Gracious Living. 


Chapter Programs 


October 14—A Personal Visit with our 
Students from Other Countries, 7:15 P.M., 
Faculty Club Rooms. 

November Appreciation 
Contemporary Trends Art, 7:15 
Miss Edna Way, Chairman, Charlotte 
Bell. 

November 20—Business Meeting, 4:00 
P.M., selection new members, Club 
Rooms, McGuffey Hall. 

December 14—Initiation and Christ- 
mast Supper and Party, 4:00 P.M. 

January 13—An American Teacher 
Looks England, 7:15 p.m., Miss Helen 
Evans, Chairman, Desmond Cook. 

February 10—We Let the Initiates 
Tell Us, 7:15 Chairman, Ronald 
Calendine. 

March 9—Leisure Hours with Litera- 
ture, 7:15 P.M., Chairmen, Esther Hand, 
Alice DeMell. 

March 18—Business Meeting, 
4:00 P.M., selection new members, Club 
Rooms, McGuffey Hall. 

Initiation and Ban- 
quet, Speaker and Hour announced, 
Country Club. 

April 25—Reception for Honor Sopho- 
mores, 3:00 P.M., Chairman, Jean Dow. 

May 11—“Knowledge, Duty, Power,” 
Installation Officers, Chairman, Paul 
Koval. 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 


Ohio Wesleyan 
Delaware, Ohio 


General Theme: “The Teacher 
Person.” 

22—“The Good Teacher,” 
student members. 

November Ideal Teacher” 
(from point view superintendent 
schools), Mr. Smith, Superintendent 
Schools, Delaware, Ohio. 


December Star Steer By” 
(dealing with the teacher and her philoso- 
phy life), Mr. Russell Bayliff, Assistant 
Professor Sociology, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

January and the 
Community,” Mr. Alan Griffin, Profes- 
sor, Ohio State University. 

February 15—(Tea honoring Fresh- 
men and Sophomores Education). 

Allen Ingraham, Assistant the Dean, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

April 13—The Teacher and Mental 
Hygiene, Mr. Ronald Greene, Associate 
Professor Psychology, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

May Maketh Full 
Man” (the teacher and reading), Miss 
Dorothy Whitted, English 
Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio. 

There will two initiations followed 
formal banquets, November and 
March 16. The December meeting will 
Christmas party. The February meeting 
Sunday afternoon, February 15, 
tea honoring freshmen and sophomores 
Education. May 18, the date the 
final meeting the year, there will 


ALPHA DELTA CHAPTER 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


meeting for the consideration new mem- 
bers. 

November—During the first half the 
month shall have the initiation services, 
followed speaker, Dr. Otis McBride, 
Dean Men, and social hour. 

December—Members the music de- 
partment will charge Christmas 
program. 

January—There will business 
meeting, which time new members will 


considered. 

February—This the month for our 
annual party for honor freshmen the 
School Education. 

services will held. 
Dr. Marian Hay and committee will 
charge program accenting intercul- 
tural education. 

April—Kappa Delta members 
public school personnel the local com- 
munity will have charge this meeting. 

May—1. There will business meet- 
ing, which time the election officers 
for the year 1947-1948 will take place. 
Initiation services and program are 
arranged. 

For the first several years, our 
scholarship loan fund has become active 
and arrangements have been made as- 
sist worthy students for one two quar- 
ters. This loan fund derived from the 
proceeds estate left the local chap- 
ter the late Maud Schwallmeyer. 

Consideration being given plans 
whereby the Alpha Delta chapter Kappa 
Delta may sponsor local unit The 
Future Teachers America. 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER 
University Denver, Denver, Colorado 


September 26, 
Ideals Our Modern World; chairman, 
Miss Mary Flood; speaker, The Reverend 
Raphael McCarthy, S.J. 

October 24, 1947—C. Break- 
fast, Colburn Hotel; chairman, Miss Mary 
Rose O’Brien; speaker, Dr. Florence 
Sabin; subject, The Influence Public 
Health; Music arranged Miss Dorothy 

November 14, 1947—Initiation, Din- 
ner Meeting, Art, the Universal Lan- 
guage, chairman, Miss Nina Carey; 


speaker, Mrs. Arnold Ronnebeck. 
January 17, 1948—Joint Meeting— 
With Members Phi Delta Kappa, Our 
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Civic World, chairman, Dean Edward 
Allen; speaker, Mayor Quigg Newton. 

February 21, 1948—Public Education 
Today; chairman, Dr. Asfahl; 
speaker, Dr. Kenneth Oberholtzer. 

March 1948—Initiation, Dinner 
Meeting; chairman, Dr. Wilhelmina Hill; 
speaker, Dr. Arthur Campa. 

April 1948—Anxiety and the Chang- 
ing Order;chairman, Mrs. Virginia Hardin 
Stearns; speaker, Dr. Franklin Ebaugh. 

May Dinner Meet- 
ing; What Tomorrow the Light 
the Present? chairman, Miss Helen Camp- 
bell; speaker, Dr. Evelyn Newman. 


ALPHA UPsILON CHAPTER 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 


1947-1948 PROGRAM 


October 19—The Art Education, 
Dr. Pollock’s Home, 300 Glendon; 
speakers, Miss Mildred Woofter, Miss 
May Wilt, Mrs. Catherine Dorsey. 

November 17—The Art Recreation 
(Initiation Dinner), Moore 
Hall; speakers, Dean Ott Romney 
the School Physical Education and 
Athletics. 

December Art Service, 
Old Stone House; topic, Children’s Books 
for Christmas. 

February 8—The Art Music, Eliza- 
beth Moore Hall; leader, Miss Jeanie 
Fisher. 

March 22—The Art Religion (Ini- 
tiation Dinner), Elizabeth Moore Hall; 
speaker, Reverend Roy Hashinger. 

April 25—The Art Crafts and 
topic, Meeting all Nations; leaders, Mrs. 
Kate Roller, Mrs. John Semon, Miss Alma 


Kraus. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


University Wyoming, 
Laramie, 


General Topic: “Selection 
Personnel.” 

October 17—1314 Ivinson Avenue, 
7:00 P.M., Appointment Committees, 
General Business. 

November 14—Faculty Lounge, 7:00 
Election New Members, Com- 
mittee Reports. 

3:30 NEA Film: Assignment for To- 
morrow, Open Public. 

December 11—1300 Grand Avenue, 
7:00 P.M., Initiation New Members, 
Christmas Party, Barbara MacKay, Chair- 
man. 

January Lounge, 7:00 
Speaker, Melvin White, Dramatics 
and Radio; Topic, Radio the School, 
Music. 

Open Date—Dean’s Reception (Col- 
lege Education conjunction with 
Kappa Delta Pi, Educ. Students). 

February 13—Faculty Lounge, 7:00 
Discussion Forum, John Goodman, 
Chairman; Group Singing, Teare, 
Leader. 

7:00 
Speaker, Marshall Jones, Sociology; 
Topic, announced; Special Guests, 
F.T.A., Laramie H.S. 

April Lounge, 7:00 P.M.; 
Student Program; Geraldine Pratt, Chair- 
man; Election New Members, Officers. 
Music. 

May 8—Faculty Lounge and Banquet 
Room (7:00 and 7:30 P.M.); Initiation 
New Members, Installation New 
Officers, Annual Banquet, Speaker, Dr. 
Humphrey. Music. 
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ALPHA CHAPTER 


Chico State College, Chico, California 


October 9—Regular monthly meeting 
—Speaker, Dr. Noel Mottershead, profes- 
sor philosophy Chico State College— 
spoke Australian Education compari- 
son with American. native Australia, 
Dr. Mottershead made very valuable 
contribution the group, His talk was 
followed informal discussion. 

October 30—Pledging new mem- 
bers and informal Our fifteen 
new members women and 
had met together one week before for 
orientation meeting, held for the purpose 
explaining them the importance 
membership the organization and the 
obligations they must fulfill ‘as members. 
The meeting seemed fulfill its purpose 
and have fine, sincere group 
pledges. 

November 12—Formal initiation din- 
ner. Speaker: Dr. Harlan Adams, Dean 
the School Education Chico State 


College. spoke The General 


tion Conference held recently the college. 
December 18—Christmas party spon- 
sored Kappa Delta for the other 


honor societies the campus. 


ALPHA OMEGA CHAPTER 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


November 11—Panel Discussion, 
“Trends Teacher Education.” 


“Techniques Used the 
People for Teacher 

January 13—Initiation new mem- 
bers elected fall term. 

February 17—Panel Discussion, “In 
Service Training High School Teach- 

March 2—Panel Discussion, 


munity Relationships High 
Teachers.” 


“Com- 
School 


Spring—Discussion, 
ment.”—Initiation new 
elected spring term. 


Place- 


members 


Bera DELTA CHAPTER 


Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma 


September 15—The Significance 
Membership Kappa Delta Pi, Dr. 
Shearer; Host, Dr. Haggard. 

October District Meet- 
ing O.E.A., 7:30 A.M., College Cafe- 
teria. 

November 17—Picnic, Lake Texoma, 
Host, Dr. Shearer. 

January 19—Aptitude Test, Dr. 
Fort; Hostesses, Miss Bertha Byrns, Miss 
Ethel Byrns. 

February 16—Programs Student 
Members; Hostess, Mrs. Van Williams. 

March 15—Reports National Educa- 
tional Meetings; Election Officers; 
Selection Candidates for Membership; 
Hostess, Miss Isabel Work. 

April 19—Initiation Banquet, Installa- 
tion Officers, College Cafeteria. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Oklahoma Baptist Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 


meeting 
with plans for the year. The chapter 
brought gifts two boxes for the 
Christmas season overseas. 

November 10—Mr. Albert McClellan, 
editor the Baptist Messenger, speaker. 
Mr. McClellan travelled Europe this 
past summer and will speak conditions 
saw them. 

December 8—Christmas the devas- 
tated countries Europe and Asia. 

January 12—Dr. Robert Laessig, head 
the Language Department, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, will speak. 

February 16—UNESCO—a panel dis- 
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cussion with teachers the Shawnee 
schools and members participating. 

March William Lackey, In- 
structor Oklahoma Baptist University, 
will give lecture some phase 
Shakespeare. 

April 12—Panel 
Teacher?” student members and 
counselor, Those interested the teaching 
profession guests. 

May and Dinner. 


CHAPTER 


Peru State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebraska 


General Topic: “Problems Confronting 
the Prospective Teacher.” 

September—How the Teacher Chooses 
the Job in: (1) Nebraska, (2) Iowa, (3) 
Missouri, (4) Kansas. 

October—Fall Initiation New Mem- 
bers and Pledges. 

November—What Should the Teacher 
Expect the Administration? (Superin- 
tendent, Principal, and School Board.) 

December—Annual Christmas Party. 

January—What the Teacher Should 
Expect the Community. 

February—What Should the Com- 
Expect the Teacher? 

March—What Should the Teacher Ex- 
pect Her Students? 

April—What Should the Students Ex- 
pect the Teacher? 

May—Annual Breakfast and Election 
Officers. 


Beta Omicron CHAPTER 


State College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


October 15—Discussion “How Can 
Teach 
leader—Carolyn Jean Starr. 

November 7—All-state Convention 


breakfast; speaker—Dr. Leonard Haas, 
Eau Claire State Teachers College, 
“Renewing Our Pledges.” 

December 10—Theater party. 

January 21—Potluck supper. 

February 8—Pledge tea. 

February dinner. 

March 17—Honors tea. 

April 21—Business meeting. 

May 23—Pledge tea. 


June dinner. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 


Pennsylvania 


October meeting. Discuss 
plans for year. 

November 13—Initiation new mem- 
bers. 

December Art Abrams 
guest speaker will speak “Appreciation 
Art.” 

January Morales, head the 
Homemaking Department, campus will 
report her trip through the Caribbean. 
Reports articles the EDUCATIONAL 

February 12—Film “An Adventure 
from General Electric Com- 
pany will shown. group men and 
group women students each plan 
activity for this meeting. 

March 15—Former member Kappa 
Delta will return and tell about 
present teaching. Home Economics student 
teachers will report their student teach- 
ing the field. 

April 8—Formal banquet. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 
University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


September 23—First meeting. Execu- 
tive meeting plan the program for the 
year, appoint committees, etc. 


: 


First Thursday October—Second 
meeting. Look over list prospective 
pledges. Picnic. Get invitations out. 

Third Thursday October—Third 
meeting. Party for prospective pledges. Ac- 
tives remain after party and discuss and 
vote pledges. 

First Thursday November—Fourth 
meeting. Pledge service. Speaker—Mr. 
Friesen (City elementary principal). 

Third Thursday November—Fifth 
meeting. Initiation dinner. Speaker. 

First Thursday December—Sixth 
meeting. Program new actives. 

First Thursday January—Seventh 
meeting. panel professional people 
discuss educational problem. open 
interested persons outside the organi- 
zation. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Fall Semester 


October 13—Business meeting, 7:00, 
Library Present Names for Member- 
ship. 

October 20—Business, Professional 
Meeting, 7:00, Library vote names. 
Guest speaker: Dr. Ray Hamon, Chief, 
School Housing Section, Office 
Education. 

November 5—Program Tea, 7:30, 
Varnado Hall. “Education Louisiana,” 
President Joseph Gibson. 

December Meeting, 
Private Dining Room. 


Spring Semester 


February 9—Professional 
7:00, Library Forum: “Who’s Who 
Postwar Education.” 

March 1—Business Meeting, 7:00, Li- 
brary Present names for membership. 

March 8—Business Meeting, 7:00, Li- 


brary Vote names for membership. 

April 19—Business Meeting, 7:00, Li- 
brary Election officers. 

and Banquet: 
Initiation, 6:45, Library Banquet, 7:30, 
Private Dining Room. 

May 10—Business Meeting, 7:00, Li- 
brary Election summer officers. 


CHAPTER 


Winthrop College, Rock 
South Carolina 


October 6—South Carolina Teacher 
Education and Certification Programs. 
Speakers: Dr. Smith, Director 
Teacher Education and Certification 
South Carolina; Dr. Frick, Director 
Teacher Education Winthrop. 

November Schools and 
Secondary Schools South Carolina. 
Speakers: Castine, Director Ele- 
mentary Education South Carolina; 
McCormac, State High School Su- 
pervisor. 

December 8—School Administration 
and Improved Instruction South Caro- 
lina. Speakers: Ralph Barbare, President 
South Carolina Education Association; 
Instruction South Carolina. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 


THEME—Contributions Cultural 
Enrichment 


September 15, Monday—Election 
new members. 

October 20, Monday—Pledge 
mony for newly elected members. 

October 24, Friday—Formal initiation 
ceremony. 

November 17, Monday—Honor tea for 
students whose names were the Presi- 
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dent’s List for the fall semester; and for 
those whose names were the List for the 
spring semester 1946-1947. 

November 18, 
Assembly. 

December 15, 
Bazaar for benefit Scholarship Fund 
inaugurated Delta Upsilon chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

January 19, Monday—Social event 
honor members Kappa Delta who 
are completing their college course mid- 
year. 

February 16, Monday—Open meeting 
students and faculty invited 
informal dinner Jersey City hotel. 
Speaker from Bureau for Intercultural 
Education. Pledge ceremony for Health 
Education Students Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

March 19, Friday—Formal Initiation 
Ceremony. Report Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

April 19, Monday—Honor Tea for stu- 
dents President’s List for Fall Semester 
1947- 

May 18, Anniver- 
sary” Assembly. Formal dinner hotel— 
Dr. Stratemeyer, speaker. All faculty 
and students are invited. 

May 24, Monday—Installation offi- 

June 14, Monday—New officers pre- 


sent plans for following year. 
Topics 


October 24—Enriching one’s personal 
culture. 
February 16—Contributions enrich- 


ment our national culture. 


March 19—The teacher’s contributions 
culture his community. 

May 18—Contributions 
can make intercultural development. 


New Venture 


Members plan have several trips for, 


small groups museums, 
theatres, etc. 


CHAPTER 


Bowling Green State 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Delta Phi chapter’s first meeting Oc- 
tober was social hour with each de- 
partment contributing some part the 
entertainment. Dr. Zaugg spoke about 
Kappa Delta and Delta Phi’s plans for 
the year. 

Tentative plans for future meetings are: 

November 13—Speaker, Dr. Ramseyer, 
President Bluffton College. 

January 21—Banquet and initiation 
new members. 

February 18—Report 
practice teaching members. 

March 17—Exchange program with 
the Toledo chapter. 

April 4—Annual Honors Tea for edu- 
cation students. 

May and formal initiation 
new 

addition these scheduled meetings, 
the chapter hopes have united meeting 
with The Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation. 


Pst CHAPTER 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 


October 14—Business and adoption 
program. 

November 11—Reception freshmen, 
sophomores, and juniors education with 
presentation purposes and ideals Kap- 
Delta Pi. 

December Hollis, special- 
ist higher education, Office 
Education—General Education the 
Colleges. 

January 13—Superintendent Wil- 


Ropp—Financing Education West 
Virginia. 

February 10—Business and election 
new members. 

March 9—Initiation (6:00) and dinner 
(6:30). Speaker: Dr. Donald 
Garey, The Pennsylvania State College— 
UNESCO. 

April 13—Forum recent issues the 

May 11—Election officers and plan- 
ning for summer. 

Unless otherwise specified the meetings 
will held 7:00 the Recrea- 
tion Room Science Hall. 

Other programs may arranged 
the officers, for the chapter co-opera- 
tion with other campus groups. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida 


Program 


October—Guidance and Counseling, 
address Professor Doster Vincent, 
Psychology Department. 

Program Pro- 
fessor William Spivey. Visitors: Short 
talks county and state supervisors in- 
struction, Miss Lois Hammond, Mrs. Phil- 
lips, and Miss Doris Brownnell. 

December—Variety program F.T.A. 
organization. (This advance presen- 
tation the program given Kappa 
Delta and members the in- 
terest promoting F.T.A. High School 
organizations and interest the teaching 
profession. visited about twenty high 
schools with this program. 


CHAPTER 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


October 19, Delta 


Honors Tea, honoring all freshman schol- 
arship students. 

November 19, 1947—Kappa Delta 
Social Meeting—Keeler Union Dining 
Room 

December 17, 1947—Kappa Delta 
Union Women’s 
Lounge. 

January 21, 1948—Kappa Delta 
Initiation and Banquet—Keeler Lounge 
and Ballroom. 


CHAPTER 


Michigan State College, East 
Michigan 


Meetings—First Tuesday the month 
7:15 P.M. Organization Room 
excepting December and May 

October 7—Movie, “Antioch College, 
Ohio.” Chairman: Elwyn Miller. 

November 4—Re-education Ger- 
many, Dr. Knappen. Chairman: 
Joyce Wagoner. 

December 2—Initiation 5:30, Organi- 
zation Room Banquet-Christmas Party, 
6:30, Sun Porch. Chairman: Ila Mae Pel- 
key. 

January 13—The Role Guidance 
the Schools, Dr. Harden. 
Ruth 

February 3—The College Senior and 
The Placement Bureau, Dr. Camp- 
Chairman: Sarah Wade. 

March 2—School Problems Today, Dr. 
Elliott, State Superintendent Pub- 
lic Instruction. Chairman: Esther Anson. 

April 6—Child Growth 
ment, Dr. Anderson. Chairman: 
Patricia Crane. 

May 5:30, Organization 
Room Banquet 6:30. Sun Chair- 
man: Fellus 

May 18—Election and Installation 
Officers. Education the Atomic Age, 
Dr. Kimbell. Chairman: Jean Gillies. 
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Tau CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York 


THEME: Cultural Developments 
Since 1920 


November—The History Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

December—Recent Trends Litera- 
ture. Speaker and discussion. 

January—Art. Movies slides with 
narrative. 

February—Drama, Trends and Out- 
standing Plays. 

March—Educational Value Movies. 
Symposium. 

modern Narra- 
tive. 

May—The banquet. 


OMICRON CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin 


Development Higher Education,” 
Clark, physics instructor the col- 
lege. The group will meet the home 
Miss Loura Sutherland, 

December—An afternoon tea Me- 
morial hall, women’s dormitory for honor 
students with explanation Kappa 

Education: 
Five Major Plans” Leonard Haas, col- 
lege faculty member, his home. 

February—A panel and group discus- 
sion the merits the several plans pre- 
sented the January meeting. Meeting 
place has not been determined. 

March—George Savage, author and 
playwrite will conduct forum meeting 
Memorial hall. 

Teachers May Continue 
Grow” Lester Emans, principal 
the Campus School Eau Claire State 
Teachers College. 

May—Initiation meeting Memorial 
hall. President Davies the col- 
lege will speak “The Role the 
Teacher Society.” 


VITAL STATISTICS 


friend like have you girls meet.” 
Athletic Girl: “What can do?” 

Chorus Girl: “How much does have?” 
Literary Girl: “What does read?” 

Society Girl: “Who are his family?” 

Religious Girl: “What church does attend?” 
College Girl: “Where he?” 


—Schoolmaster 
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The Chapters Report 


THE Honors Convocation and In- 
signia Day held the campus 
the University Denver, recognition was 
given seventeen students who became 
members Kappa Delta Pi. Among the 
awards given was the Dean Walters 
Award. The recipient was Esther Ellen 
Garton. Dean Walters was for many years 
Dean the University. was also coun- 
selor the Alpha Lambda chapter and 
valued member the Executive Council 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Dr. Arthur Loomis, Director the 
School Education the University 
Denver, now Japan special adviser 
the Chief Education Adviser and the 
Japanese Minister Education. ad- 
viser school administration and finance. 
expects remain two years this 

Harold Eastman, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, served chairman the all-student 
discussion forum College Units the 
Twenty-second Annual Convention the 
American National Red Cross June 9-12 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Alpha chapter, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
had successful spring and summer. Dr. 
Fremont Wirth, Dr. Mabel 
Miss Frieda Johnson and Mr. Tom Tich- 
nor and his marionettes were among those 
appearing the programs. Miss Bess Mc- 
Cann, director the Placement Bureau 
acted counselor. 

Last spring Epsilon chapter, Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, sponsored special convocation pro- 
gram which award was given the 
freshman having the highest scholastic av- 
erage for the year. The chapter awards 
each year this occasion. Supt. Rich- 
ard Martin, the Winchester, New 


Hampshire, schools spoke the topic 
Superintendent’s Begin- 
ning Teachers.” 

The July issue Phi News, publica- 
tion Phi chapter, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia, gave com- 
prehensive account the regional confer- 
ence Kappa Delta held the campus 
May Elmer Lawson Phi chapter 
graduated “summa cum laude.” Five other 
members were given the honor “cum 
laude”: John Franklin Bowles, Emma 
Florence Duncan, Grace Kathryn Harrah, 
Rose Marie Martin and Marjorie Nelle 
Sims, 

Epsilon Omega chapter, State 
College, Oswego, New York, sponsored 
assembly program last May Initiates 
were welcomed and address was given 
Dr. Claude Kulp, the Ithaca 
schools, 

Beta Psi chapter, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, pub- 
lished eleven-page mimeographed news 
letter covering the last academic year. 
contained the names present members, 
alumni who are teachers, housewives, and 
those other fields work. former 
faculty list published and “In Me- 
moriam” list. The addresses all living 
members the chapter valuable. 

Gamma Epsilon chapter, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, reports active year 1946- 
47. The traditional Coffee House program 
was held, and student teachers exchanged 
experiences. Miss Lucy Vaughn presented 
program, “Francesca Rimini,” based 
upon Dante’s story and the music 
Tchaikovsky. Mr. George Salt the col- 
lege faculty spoke “Future Study for 
the College Graduate.” 

The Gamma Kappa chapter Tulsa 
University, Tulsa, Oklahoma, met July 
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29, 1947. Mrs. Carroll McConnell, 
teacher music the public schools, spoke 
“Correlating Music with Other Sub- 
jects.” The following people 
ated: Mrs. Florence Brand, Miss Eleanor 
Crowder, Mr. Arley Garrett, Mrs. Beulah 
Garrett, Mrs. Gladys Garrett, Mr. Wil- 
liam Garrett, Mrs. Annabel Hendren, Al- 
bert Little, Claudie Robinson. 

March meeting was initiation 
and election for: Mrs. Lois Nelson, presi- 
dent; George Brite, vice-president; Lau- 
rene Castillo, secretary-treasurer; Mary 
Lynn Cease, reporter-historian; Blodwen 
Roberts, Betty Roberts, Dr. Harlan Bry- 
ant. 

The group was happy over the success 
regional meeting held the campus 
March which was attended twenty- 
nine representatives. 

April was the date another initia- 
tion and the election present officers. 
Members initiated were: Dorothy Dean, 
Jean Moore Roberts, Dorothy Hayes, Amy 
Collins, Ione Glover, Mary Jean Neff, 
Jane Williams Noland. 

Alpha Sigma chapter, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California, reports that 
affairs the chapter are taking new life 
since the war has closed. The twentieth 
anniversary the founding the chapter 
was celebrated. 

The Breeze Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, gives detailed de- 
scription the regional conference held 
there last spring. contains good likeness 
Executive President Thomas Mc- 
Cracken, who represented the Executive 
Council the conference and who spoke 
banquet the evening preceding the 
conference sessions. 

Alpha chapter, William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia, has initi- 
ated active summer school program. 
reception was held for all prospective mem- 


ceremony held the Dodge room Phi 
Beta Kappa Hall August fourteen 
pledges were initiated: Robert McChesney, 
Raymond Snead, William Jones, Kath- 
leen Cover, Edith Sawyer, George Grove, 
William Story, Anne Cowling, Helen 
Westmoreland, Mrs. Vernon Andrews, 
Mrs. William Wilkins, Logan Harding, 
Francis Sisson and George Myers. picnic 
honoring the new members was held 
historic Yorktown August. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, State 
ers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, held 
initiation September 28. 
luncheon was held October 10. The 
daily paper carried full account the 
initiation and excellent group picture 
the chapter members. 

Beta chapter, New York University, 
New York City, held its first meeting 
the academic year October Dr. Fred- 
erick Redefer, Director the Bureau 
Appointments and Professor Education 
spoke “What Has Happened the 
Progressives Education?” The theme 
for the year’s program “Education 
Free Society.” 

Gamma Iota chapter, the City College 
New York, New York City, 
initial meeting October 10, 1947. new 
and welcome member the faculty, Dr. 
Hubert Beck, author the recent 
book, entitled, Men Who Control Our 
gave thought-provoking dis- 
cussion the topic. Questions were asked 
the close his talk which were capably 
answered Dr. Beck who has had inten- 
sive experience this field. Refreshments 
were 

its September meeting, Gamma Ep- 
silon chapter, New Jersey State 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, elected 
twenty juniors and ten seniors member- 
ship. There was round table discussion 
practice-teaching experiences and sum- 
mer travel. Impressive 
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tion ceremonies marked the October meet- 
ing which new members were welcomed 
into the Mr. Ernest Fincher 
the faculty discussed the topic, Sig- 
nificance the Iron Curtain.” 

Beta Rho chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, has planned 
varied program. recent graduate the 
college has returned speak teaching, 
the Home Economics Seniors have pre- 
sented program, and Colonel Stanwell 
Fletcher gave illustrated lecture the 
North Country. Future plans call for 
program “Appreciation Art” Mr. 
Art Abrams, artist from Elmira, New 
York; the use the men students pro- 
grams; and review articles from THE 

Nemaha Alumni chapter, installed last 
spring, planning another initiation this 
fall. Six candidates from Eastern Iowa 
and Western Nebraska will 
The initiation will follow luncheon 
the Peterson Room Omaha. 

Alpha Theta chapter the University 
Akron, Akron, Ohio, sponsored ban- 
quet last May honor Dr. Emery 
Kuhnes, who retired counselor this 
chapter. joined the chapter 1926 and 
became counselor 1927 begin his 
twenty years outstanding service. was 
under his leadership that Akron initiated 
the practice having combined meetings 
with both actives and alumni present. From 
such relationship both actives and alumni 
gained Dr. Kuhnes, early 
his leadership, advocated that the president 
Alpha Theta would gain much from 
the convocations were permitted 
attend them. Thus, soon became the pro- 
gram this chapter send the president 
and junior alternate these convocations 
instead the Mrs. Kuhnes 
also member this chapter. She has re- 
viewed books for 
The chapter writes: 


“We are now honored have Dr, 
Howard Evans, Dean the College 
planning program for the year which 
will promote higher intellectual and scho- 
lastic standards.” 

the meeting October 1947, the 
following were initiated into the chapter, 
Epsilon Tau, State Teachers College, Gen- 
eseo, New York: 

Anne Conway, Patricia DelVecchio, 
Donna Kraiger, Elizabeth Martin, George 
Mascho, Betty Meyer, Martha Norman, 
Marie O’Connor, Lucille Scheerschmidt, 


Jane Seymour, Betty Slaight, Phyllis 
Smith, Kathryn 
Wheeler, Elizabeth Wright. Suzanne 


Craig, Catherine Horey, Esther McNeil, 
and Ronald Welch will initiated No- 
vember. addition, have two new 
Thomas, member the English depart- 
ment, and Dr. Robert Greene, head 
the Science department. One new member 
the faculty, Dr. John Holden, was 
member Kappa Delta Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Gamma Sigma chapter, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California, 
held pledge tea October and 
initiation, followed dinner, Novem- 
ber 20. The initiates presented musical 
program. December the chapter 
held its traditional Christmas breakfast 
the Frederick Burk Training School. The 
early morning was spent singing Christ- 
mas carols. The “Birthday Meeting” 
the chapter has been announced for Janu- 
ary. 

Gamma Gamma chapter, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, held its organization meeting 
October. Miss Jessie Knapp, principal 
the college elementary school, described 
the workshop elementary education with 
which she was affiliated the University 
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Chicago. the college convocation 
October Norman Carlson, president 
the chapter, bestowed honorary awards 
the ten highest ranking freshmen for the 
academic year, 1946-47. Dr. Chris- 
tensen, head the department Profes- 
sional Education and counsellor the 
chapter, presented twenty-dollar scholar- 
ships Mearel Nesteby, highest ranking 
sophomore, and Norman Carlson, highest 
ranking junior for the last year. The 
theme which the chapter will study this 
year “School the Drama Human 
Relations.” This correlated with other 
studies the field intergroup education. 

Alpha Epsilon chapter, 
nois State College, Macomb, Illinois had 
interesting October meeting. The re- 
porter writes follows: 

One the homecoming highlights 
Western State College, Macomb, 
Illinois, October 18, was the annual 


homecoming banquet the Alpha Epsilon 


chapter the Lamoine hotel. The prin- 
_cipal speaker was Dr. Reeder, Pro- 
fessor Education the University 
Illinois, who discussed the subject, “Pre- 
paring our Children for Dangerous 
World.” Dr. Reeder stated that isolation- 
ism for the United States longer pos- 
sible, since our interests are inextricably 
interwoven with those other nations. 
Using map the world for illustrative 
purposes, referred several danger 
zones the world the present time, 
including the overpopulated Far East, and 
asserted that the problems arising 
these zones are just important 
our own domestic problems, although 
many people not recognize that this 
true. Our high school curriculum, accord- 
ing Dr. Reeder, still very inadequate 
dealing with world problems; and un- 
less can succeed giving our young 
people more vivid understanding the 
entire world, both its economic and 


geographic aspects, run grave risk 
facing another international catastrophe, 
even within the next quarter 

The other features the program were 
greetings the chapter president, Donald 
Marshall, senior, Quincy, and, the chap- 
ter counselor, Dr. Archer; intro- 
duction alumni guests; group singing 
directed Mrs. Ruth Holmes, originally 
Quincy; and piano selections during the 
dinner Edward Deege Liberty. 

Mildred Davis, senior, Alexis, chair- 
man the banquet committee, served 
toastmistress. 

Gamma chapter, University 
Maine, Orono, Maine, writes that prime 
object this year will work more ac- 
tively with the Education Club the 
campus they have similar interests. The 
chapter reorganizing the chapter files, 
providing perpetual scrapbook chap- 
ter activities, and revive alumni file 
the former members. The chapter ex- 
pects sponsor get-together tea all 
members Kappa Delta the Maine 
State Teachers Convention Bangor. 

The secretary Beta Delta chapter, 
State Teachers College, Durant, Okla- 
homa, reports breakfast and address 
Dr. Leavell, Director the 
Reading Clinic the University Vir- 
ginia, given connection with the South- 
east District the Oklahoma Education 
Association October 24. She sends the 
following excerpts from the address: 

Psychologically, are error with 
our present method teaching—by the 
routinized repetition and drill method. 
Stimulation through variety study pat- 
terns would improve instruction. 

Heretofore, have taught the sixteen- 
ness four times four without showing 
the relation between four times four and 
two times eight. 

need turn instruction toward 
learning which will meet life’s needs. What 


again read the sixth reader detail from 
beginning end? 

Teachers should direct the reading 
comic books and big-little books. 
should teach students read the daily 
newspapers, magazines, advertisements, 
road maps, and those materials which will 
needed life situations. 

The interpretation written material 
should taught such way make 
possible for students find references 
pertinent their particular need. 

recent years there has been tend- 
ency the classroom neglect and ignore 
the spiritual instruction which bene- 
ficial character training. This condition 
should improved and the responsibility 
rests with the teacher. 

We, teachers, must make the in- 
struction give apply the future use 
those teach. 

Zeta Alpha chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey, conducted 
formal initiation new members and had 
the installation chapter officers the 
Hudson Room the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel June dinner followed 
the Mirror Room after which Mrs. Guth- 
rie Burton, poetess and authoress Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey spoke. Recent author 
book Parts Scotch,” she gave 
inspiring talk. Initiates were Mildred 
Ahlers, Florence Bezdek, Grace Jela- 
lian, Anne Paulison, Olga Probst, 
Joseph Ringers, Ada Skaratofsky, Evelyn 
Walton, Phyllis Zisblatt, June Car- 
rano and Myrtle Pavlis. The meeting 
was concluded with brief resume the 
year’s theme, “The Arts.” 

Tuesday, October 28, Phi chapter, 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia had wiener roast the Lion’s Den 
Ritter Park, Huntington. was at- 
tended both alumni and campus mem- 
bers. November the chapter was host 


all chapters Kappa Delta West 
Virginia breakfast the Frederick 
Hotel. Honor guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Sedgwick. Mr. Sedgwick, the speaker, 
British Exchange Teacher, now the 
Charleston schools. compared English 
and American education. President Grace 
Greenawalt presided. Honor guests 
were: President Stewart Smith, Mar- 
shall College; Dean Banks Wilburn, 
Teachers College, Marshall College; Dr. 
Harris, past counselor; and Dr. 
Roy Woods, present counselor. Plans 
were also begun for the celebration the 
twenty-fifth anniversary the founding 
Phi chapter. 

Alpha Alpha chapter, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, plans cen- 
ter its program the theme, “The 
Teacher Person.” The first two meet- 
ings the year were devoted study 
the personal traits conducive teach- 

Beta Omicron chapter, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, began the 
year with discussion “How Can 
Teach Democracy?” November the 
chapter sponsored breakfast the Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club host other 
chapters the state connection with 
the Wisconsin Teachers Convention. Dr. 
Leonard Haas, Professor Social Science 
the State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin spoke “Renewing Our 
Pledges” basing his address the four 
obligations members Kappa Delta 
taken initiates. 

Epsilon Kappa chapter, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, had 
movie Antioch College its first meet- 
ing this fall. next meeting was ad- 
dressed Dr. Knappen, recently 
returned from Germany where was 
member the Office Military Govern- 
ment for Germany. His book “And Call 
Peace” appeared recently. New candi- 
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dates were pledged December, also. 

Dr. John Rockwell, Visiting Profes- 
sor New York University, recently spoke 
the members Beta chapter 
“Some Contributions the American In- 
dians American Culture.” Laura 
Harney now Germany working with 
the forces reconstruction. She reports 
great need for educational materials such 
pictures, books, curriculum materials, 
teachers’ magazines, and school supplies. 

Zeta Zeta chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, New York, presented 
Kappa Delta Award commencement 
the student who earned the highest 
scholarship rank four years the col- 
lege. member Kappa Delta Pi, Mrs. 
Connie Atterson, won it. Fifteen members 
were initiated October. 

Alpha Lambda chapter, University 
Denver the Colburn 
Hotel, October 24. Music was directed 
Miss Dorothy Wassum, South High 
School, Denver, and the speaker was Dr. 
Florence Sabin, widely known health au- 
thority. 

Alpha Chi chapter, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, made initial plans 
for the year the first meeting Septem- 
ber. study made the oppor- 
tunities which await the future teacher. 
Members have been divided into commit- 
tees who will survey the opportunities 
their own sections. Qualified speakers will 
speak the general theme. series 
radio broadcasts will made from the 
local radio station. 

Beta chapter, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska, initiated eight 
new Phyllis Steever, Gail Miller, 
Percy Schmelzer, Bonnie Aufenkamp, 
Robert Thurman, Artie Lindsey, Arthur 
Kermoade and Lester There are 
also ten new 

Epsilon Chi chapter, Cortland State Col- 
lege, Cortland, New York, issuing new 


mimeographed news sheet with the name, 
Kappa Kappers. Their motto “The Par- 
ticipation Every Member.” raise 
funds there will series bridge parties, 
the sale souvenir post cards and carni- 
val, The chapter hopes have every mem- 
ber the chapter attend the Convocation 
Atlantic City. 

Beta Upsilon chapter, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, 
year’s discussion series the theme “Edu- 
cation for International Understanding” 
with Howard Cummings, vice-president 
the chapter, Assisted Dr. 
Charles Lee, the Misses Lorene Bahn 
and Clara Funk, and Eugene Seubert, 
the members expressed varied observations 
the effectiveness teachers advanc- 
ing international understanding. Desiring 
develop subsequent programs according 
the reactions members the initial 
discussion, the committee then arranged for 
panel the subject, “Europe’s Food 
Needs,” the following participants giving 
the chapter the benefit their “on-the- 
scene” observations: Mr. Kottmeyer 
the St. Louis Board Education; Dr. 
Carl Lindergren Washington Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Fred Mayer Concordia 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Gribble 
served leader this second discussion. 
hoped that such democratic plan- 
ning programs for the year the interests 
and needs Beta Upsilon members will 
served best. the lighter side its 
schedule, the chapter enjoyed “get-to- 
gether” breakfast with Washington Uni- 
versity alumni during the State Teachers 
Convention November and the annual 
Christmas party with its sponsor, Dr. Frank 
Wright. 

Epsilon Epsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York, sponsored 
assembly lecture Dr. William Lloyd 
Imes, renowned Negro lecturer and edu- 
cator. The fall initiation was held Novem- 
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ber The initiates were Miss Patience 
Haggard, Dean Women the college 


honorary member; Mary Alice 
Burke, Mary Lou Farr, Guy Harris, 
Dayton James, Jeanne Johnson, Carolyn 
Longfritz, Marguerite Mahoney, Larry 
Northam, Mary Smith, Winifred Stoker, 
Irene Perkins, Leland Roberts and Carl 
Druba. 

Zeta Alpha chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey, has 
theme for the year “Modern Trends 
Education.” 

Alpha chapter, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Nashville, Tennessee. 
Under the direction Mr. Del 
Mr. Southerlin, vice- 
president; Mrs. Willodene Stewart, Re- 
cording Secretary; Miss Marie Haigwood, 
treasurer; and Mr. Harold Besanceney, 
corresponding secretary; Alpha chapter 
has already initiated and executed several 
worthwhile activities the 1947-48 col- 
lege year. 

October 29, 1947, Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, former British Minister Edu- 
cation, and Member Parliament, visited 
Peabody campus. During his visit, Alpha 
chapter entertained him informal 
tea planned give members 
tunity consider more closely questions 
common interest. This was the first sev- 
eral such planned meetings allow chap- 
ter members closer contact with outstand- 
ing people scheduled visit Peabody. 

November seventeen new mem- 
bers were pledged the fraternity follow- 
ing excellent talk “The Meaning 
Kappa Delta Membership,” the 
faculty sponsor, Miss Bess McCann. 

Following this November Dr. 
Howard Odum, Kenan Professor 
Sociology, University North Carolina, 
spoke the campus under the joint spon- 
sorship the campus chapters Kappa 
Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, and Gamma 


Mu. Dr. Odum was Nashville for the 
inauguration Dr. Charles Johnson 
President Fisk University. This joint 
activity, too, began programs 
presented under the close co-operation 
campus honor fraternities. 

Beta Tau chapter, Crosse Teachers 
College, Crosse, Wisconsin, initiated 
the following new members into the chap- 
ter October 22, 1947: Shirley Briese- 
meister, Archie William 
Cross, Vida Gilbertson, Lois Gutzke, 
Franklin Hadler, Carroll Hopf, William 
Kiel, Lloyd Merow, Hubert Rhode, Shir- 
ley Sanford, Marvin Sauerbrer, Barbara 
Sorenson, Ruth Thomas, Arthur Van 
Aman. 

The present total membership Beta 
Tau thirty-seven, the largest any one 
year since its installation 1930. 

the evening October 20, Dr. Ray 
Hamon, Chief, School Housing Section, 
United States Office Education, ad- 
dressed the members Gamma Phi chap- 
ter Northwestern State College; Nachi- 
toches, Louisiana, the topic “Postwar 
Education Germany.” 

Last spring Dr. Hamon served con- 
sultant school housing the area 
Germany occupied American forces. 
described graphically and quite some 
detail the caste-like nature the German 
system education. Needs for consolida- 
tion numerous village schools were 
pointed out. The dire need for more hous- 
ing space was described. Exact and ap- 
proximate figures were used portray the 
overcrowded classroom situations. Kodak 
pictures were passed show pre-war build- 
ings and the devastated conditions school 
property today. 

question and discussion 
lowed Hamon’s talk. 

Alpha chapter, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, recently pledged fifteen 
persons, four women and eleven men, who 
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will later initiated into the chapter. 

unusual program reported 
Omega chapter, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. Ronald Calendine, the recorder- 
historian the chapter, writes follows: 

For the first meeting this school year 
our chapter invited all the students our 
campus who are from “other lands” 
our guests for the evening. each the 
guests was introduced, gave the name 
his home country and city, how long 
had been the United States, and his 
reason for choosing Ohio University out 
the multitude colleges and universities 
this was especially interesting 
hear the many reasons given for choos- 
ing our university. Among our guests were 
students from China, Hawaii, Iraq, Ja- 
maica, Norway, Puerto Rico, Syria, Trini- 
dad, and Turkey with sometimes two 
three from one country, and one case 
brother and sister. 

Typical American refreshments cider 
and doughnuts were served and the eve- 


-ning was spent informal discussion 


small groups each centered about one 
our guests. asked them about their 
respective countries, their customs, their 
careers students, and various other ques- 
tions; and they turn asked questions 
about this “strange” country that they 
might have felt too self-conscious ask 
any other situation. 

was very enjoyable and interesting 
meeting. Not only did learn some in- 
teresting facts about other countries, but 
also made friends with some fascinat- 
ing persons and made them feel more 
home here Ohio University. 

October Gamma chapter, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, New York, enjoyed inspiring 
talk Dr. Steel, Director Training 
Buffalo State Teachers College. told 
the chapter about teaching opportunities 
Hawaii and Alaska. presented both 


the attractive and unattractive sides 
teaching both places. seems that teach- 
ers these areas are assigned 
rural schools. Salaries Hawaii begin 
$2700. Alaska they start $3180 and 
the colder regions, $3220 and $3480. 
Living costs both territories are high 
that you could not expect there 
make money. You would come home with 
background varied experiences that 
would compensate for slim purse. Chil- 
dren Hawaii speak brokenly 
English the field where the teacher 
makes her greatest contributions. Dr. Steel 
humorously explained that teachers 
Alaska are expected handle recalcitrant 
lighting units well recalcitrant chil- 
dren. the close the talk, the members 
felt that the opportunity teaching 
Alaska Hawaii would well worth any 
transient discomforts, 

November Dr. Herman Frick, 
Director Teacher Education Win- 
throp College spoke the regular assem- 
bly, including Delta Delta chapter, the 
qualities good teacher. named: 
knowledge the subject, general intelli- 
gence, personal attractiveness, neatness, 
love children, sympathetic and under- 
standing nature, and natural zest for life. 

Zeta chapter, University Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, had speaker their 
December initiation banquet, Dr. Ray- 
mond McCoy, who attended the Paris con- 
ference UNESCO last summer. Jan- 
uary meeting for all educational societies 
planned, having its subject, “Com- 
parative Education Post-War.” Details 
will given later issue. 

Delta Sigma chapter, Lock Haven State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania heard Miss Mabel Phillips, super- 
visor the elementary laboratory school 
the college, who traveled Canada and 
Alaska last summer. Initiation 
the November meeting. 


Toward World Understanding and 
World Peace with Implications 
for Education 


PURPOSE here point out some 
important things which citizens 
and educators must know, understand, and 
are play our part promoting 
and maintaining permanent Within 
our nation there must balanced pro- 
gram living. shall characterize some 
the factors making such 
First, each human being must well fed, 
well clothed, and well housed. Second, 
every person should have opportunity 
work and feel that belongs because his 
work has value for the welfare many 
people. Third, everyone should have train- 
ing, knowledge, skill, and understandings 
which will enable him the work indi- 
cated number two just stated. Fourth, 
there must health services available 
This program health must 
perfected that all will have shared 
that there shall excuse medically for 
our being weak nation because large 
percentage our youth physically unable 
undergo the rugged demand industri- 
work the armed forces. 


Again, strong and closely knit 


Note: The author the Dean the School 
Education, Florida State University. has been 
member the faculty that institution since 
attaining his doctorate the University Cali- 
fornia 1927. and Eyman (Nee Esther 
Kern) were members Kappa Delta the 
University Illinois 1913. This was the sec- 
ond year the existence the Honor Society 
Education. This adaptation address 
members Alpha Delta chapter. 


nation capable meeting emergencies be- 
fore too late, must know what our 
nation stands for and what contributions 
can and should make the interna- 
tional group. must know that the Dec- 
laration Independence the cornerstone 
our democracy; that Christian 
document, placing human personality the 
top our list values. Our founding 
documents set pattern for our culture. 
can attain the democratic culture they 
intended only the extent that our people 
universally understand these documents 
and their spirit. The idea equality the 
founding fathers set forth manifested itself 
when they made possible for new states 
carved out new territory and for 
these states have equal rights and dignity 
with the original states. This far from 
the idea using territory and protectorates 
for exploitation purposes for the good the 
national economy the Mother Country 
Father Land practiced many 
nations. 
Another illustration our heritage and 
philosophy democratic equality rests 
our educational system. important 
fact that most nations have educated special 
groups govern and too many cases 
govern for the benefit the few special 
interests. Not with us. Our leaders have 
come from special educational system 
designed for them. Our founding doc- 
uments—our heritage—and the working 
out set this pattern. Ours very dif- 
ferent from most nations this respect. 
are work wisely with other countries 
must know this. Our masses who vote 
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must know this. The record how indi- 
viduals and groups worked long and hard 
lay the foundations for system educa- 
tion and schools which all men’s children 
might without branding some paupers 
significant our heritage. know this 
part our heritage, love it, have confi- 
dence it, and willing sacrifice for 
can contribution world peace and 
elevating human personality the top 
world scale values. These are few illus- 
trations our heritage. must see 
that our schools teach all have full un- 
derstanding the character our culture 
which flows from our founding documents 
down through our history. 

addition knowing our heritage and 
loving it, must prepared defend 
force necessary. This means 
trained professional armed force and crafts- 
men. learned bitter experience the 
necessity for having armed forces trained 
defend our country. Had not been for 
Russia and England might have been 
little and too late even preserve many 
these things our heritage which 
hold dear. There will have period 
education for defense and co-operation 
until can educate ourselves and aid 
the education other countries maintain 
working together and through in- 
ternational understanding. 

Our schools must train well all children 
the fundamental skills such reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. Children 
must taught read wisely. Vocational 
training must provide trained workers for 
the required trades for all industry. win 
war must never the emergency job 
again that has been this time. Required 
knowledge basic permanent peace must 
never the colossal vacuum proved 
during the past thirty years. The schools 
must reach out and meet these vital re- 
quirements our kind government 
long endure and are remain free. 


This training for defense force 
necessary now. Our nation should never 
caught unprepared again. This means 
addition military training 
equipment that certain other things in- 
dicated earlier this paper are necessary, 
must train and provide for health the 
same tactical preparation for war. 
means vocational preparation for all the 
jobs done. This tends -give 
strength, stability, respect, and dignity 
the eyes all, both home and 
nized all matters international con- 
cern and play our part providing per- 
manent peace, 

addition the technical preparation 
and knowledge how protect ourselves 
must know about other 
must know their strength and their weak- 
ness, their manpower, arms, technical ac- 
couterments war, habits thought, 
sense values, ideals, and aspirations; 
must know their purposes. Nations fight 
not only with concrete weapons but with 
ideas, ideals, and aspirations well. 

Concerning our country must con- 
stantly remind ourselves that stand for 
principles that further the dignity man. 
the policy universal suffrage 
stand must have parallel universal 
understanding. this well will 
have sense stability people that 
will help long endure. There 
long background for all this laid the 
Magna Charta, Bill Rights, and the 
principle parliamentary procedure. Out 
the sense rightness set this pattern 
comes certainty and security. 

Certain other international principles are 
basic importance us. impossible 
for the United States any other nation 
enjoy privileges have outstanding 
commitments with any other people with- 
out assuming responsibilities paralleling the 
commitments. There must balance be- 
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tween our commitments 
carry them fulfillment. Our Found- 
ing Fathers knew this. Monroe, Adams, 
and others knew had have power 
back the Monroe Doctrine. They stated 
this policy only after Canning, the British 
Foreign Secretary, had assured the Amer- 
ican Minister, Richard Rush, that the 
British Navy and power would support the 
United States enforcing the commit- 
ment. History sets forth these things again 
and again. Walter Lippmann his United 
States Foreign Policy shows these things 
clearly and only too many times made 
commitments without balancing them with 
power. Our Far Eastern policy was weak 
this respect. were not well-read 
nation international affairs and paid 
enormous price for our ignorance. How 
colossal our ignorance Japan’s purpose 
and plans! How terrible price pay for 
this ignorance! 

Events have proven impossible for 
live unto ourselves. are live 
peacefully with others must know what 
they want. The aims nations change 
slowly over rather long periods time. 
Sumner Welles has pointed out The 
Hour Decision that Russia wants the 
same thing now, internationally speaking, 
that she wanted for 200 years more, 
much the same with all and the state- 
ments leaders down through history, art, 
religion, and literature all reflect coun- 
try’s longings. the United States 
must know these deep rooted desires 
other people order know how pro- 
vide good working relations with them 
pointing permanent peace. 

order for nations live and work 
together harmoniously there must some 
kind international organization act 
their agency for mutual understanding 
and co-operation. requires vision, time, 
and much knowledge for evolving plan. 
Much thought has been given the idea 


such plan over long period time. 
This international agency will participate 
wide latitude activities and use 
broad sampling the culture countries 
bringing about mutual understanding. 
Out the agency’s activities will come 
rules and regulations. The agency must 
have power enforce the rules agreed 
upon and make impositions need for 
the sake international peace. 


Perhaps the first such plans was writ- 
ten Henry France and his secre- 
tary, Sully. This was published 1625 
the time when Grotius, the father in- 
ternational law, published his War and 
has long been recognized that 
well defined international law basic 
permanent peace. William Penn 
peace plan visualized world court. 
clearly set forth his essay “Peace 
Europe” published 1693-94. Kant 
wrote his tractate, “Perpetual Peace” 
1795. Professor William Ernest Hocking 
elaborates Kant’s position address be- 
fore the American Peace Society 1924. 
The “Development International Law” 
Charles Evans Hughes, address be- 
fore the American Peace Society 1925 
sets forth much basic thinking. might 
reciting essays analyzing plans for 
peace. Most recent all the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference which has much promise 
it. The architects the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan had the benefit much think- 
ing and experimenting behind them. They 
had the League Nations experience. The 
benefit the experiences the past should 
enable them far wiser than ever 
have been bfore. All the proposals here re- 
ferred had plans reciting ways and 
means whereby agency for world peace 


H., Making the Modern 
Mind, pp. 181 and 197. 
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could function fulfill this purpose 
through international co-operation. 

There are few examples interna- 
tional co-operation which point toward 
mutual understanding. 1875 there was 
established international postal system. 
Before that time rates were very complex; 
delays and mistakes many. Uniform 
weights were not established, the lack 
which had been lamented 
master 1864. 1867 Germany unified 
for its various subdivisions. 
proposed plan for international unifica- 
tion which was the basis for the one adopted 
and made binding treaties. The plan 
standardized rates and weights and had its 
office Berne, Switzerland. 

The International Bureau Weights 
and Measures another organization in- 
dicative co-operation. The International 
Geodetic Survey Berlin, the St. Peters- 
burg Academy Science and informal 
committee the Paris Exposition initiated 
the idea. The Bureau deals with latitude 
measures the physical sciences. has 
political duties and speaks universal 
language science that secures common 
agreement. 

The International Institute Statistics 
held its first meeting 1853 Brussels 
and has been developing over longer 
period time than any those here men- 
tioned. Thirty-two years later the institute 
was organized with permanent headquar- 
ters the Hague. This group has stand- 
ardized methods gathering information. 
One its stated aims “to facilitate 
permanent rules the standardization 
methods, questionnaires, processes, 
abstracting, and means publication 
order make the results comparable 
possible.” are techniques which, 
used, may further international under- 
standing.” 


International Organizations 
Which the United States Participated. 


There are many other such organiza- 
tions. The International Institute Agri- 
culture with its permanent office Rome, 
Italy, The International 
Institute Public Health had done great 
good world scale before the League 
Nations and much more since part 
it. Nearly all these international organi- 
zations became affiliated with the League 
one way another without losing their 
identity. The League and its broad interests 
assisted expanding areas concern par- 
ticularly health and humanitarian sec- 
tions. all these non-political fields 
endeavor the League was This 
should serve basis for extending efforts 
the political and economic field. This 
last, however, requires lot information 
the part leaders and those who in- 
fluence public affairs through their right 
vote discharge responsibility. 

The International Labor Organization 
has its constitution embedded the 
Treaty Versailles but its roots are 
labor organizations which existed since 
least 1900. reality international 
association governments dealing with 
problems concerning Its work 
the realm the social sciences and there- 
fore step nearer the goal international 
political collaboration. holds aloft 
standard social objectives 
great potential possibilities for world peace. 
This organization makes studies 
technical aspects national and interna- 
tional social policies, whole industries 
such coal, textiles, Merchant Marine, 
etc., well reports social security 
legislation. too, concerned with war 
economics, commodity controls, interna- 
tional food consumption, safety practices 
industry, wages and hours, and working 
create secure basis for world understand- 
ings. 


Morley, Felix, The Society Nations. 
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The International Court Arbitration 
established The Hague 1899 at- 
tempted control national conduct, but 
voluntary basis. The International 
Council Churches making sincere 
effort find basis for peace and good 
will, Many Service Clubs have internation- 
organizations paving the way better 
understandings The 
World Federation Education Associa- 
tions has wonderful potentialities for fur- 
thering understandings and for stabilization 
and peace. Perhaps Dumbarton Oaks will 
point something that will the culmi- 
nation many these forces which are 
working for world understandings and 
world peace. 

Finally from this discussion neces- 
sary realize order make plan 
work must several things. must 
learn and must teach others how 
solve problems the physical and social 
realm national and international scale 
for the good human beings. Techniques, 
concepts, facts, and sense values are 
tools with which solve them. This 
most important part our responsibility 
preparing our people for local, state, na- 
tional, and world citizenship. 

cannot assume strong international 
leadership with our democratic form 
government without understanding the 
heritage other world powers well 
our own. Citizens who vote and give direc- 
tion our acts must know peace plans 
the past with their strength and weakness. 
They must know instances collaboration 
and why they were successful and factors 
that cause failure. Voters must know the 
economic resources leading countries, 
how they are used enrich living. 
must have good idea voters de- 
mocracy trouble areas and how pre- 
vent their bursting into flame. 

1914 should have, nation, 
known the trouble areas that resulted 


that war but takes well informed 
citizenry backing well informed legisla- 
tive group this. Some ten years before 
the Germans invaded the lowlands this 
time Hitler and events told the world and 
Churchill told Parliament that were 
making for another holocaust. lacked 
the facts for understanding and did not 
listen. Homer Lea his book Valor 
Ignorance 1911 predicted the present 
happenings the Pacific with uncanny 
accuracy. 1927, Tanaka, Japanese 
Premier, presented the Mikado pro- 
gram conquest which was put into opera- 
tion.* Billy Mitchell tried warn and 
court martialed him for his interest. 

The implications for education are quite 
must learn the culture, aims, 
and purposes various world groups. In- 
dustrial and economic geography, econom- 
ics, the distribution natural resources, 
and political activities must well studied 
and understood with implications for all 
concerned, Our schools and all other edu- 
cational agencies must make clear that 
life long follow-up must continue after 
school days are over are intelli- 
gently abreast these world governing 
facts. Languages and literature other 
people must studied know about cul- 
ture, ideals, and purposes the groups and 
not end itself. 

Our purpose international understand- 
ing. study treaties and agreements over 
long periods time reveals the position 
nations, Statements national leaders over 
periods time indicate direction na- 
tional purposes. need know the kind 
educational systems these countries have 
and what does preparing national 
leadership. must know, understand, and 
appreciate various world groups are 
maintain permanent peace. 


Barnard, History Russia, 502. 
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